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CHAPTER I 

THERE was an odd stillness about the yard of East 
Fallows : odd, that is, for a farm upon a woridng 
day. Nothing at all could be heard save the steady *' Coo- 
coo " of the pigeons on the granary roof and the squeak of 
the grindstone just at the foot of the steps. 

The granary itself was quite empty of com, because the 
Moors only rented the house. All the land up to the very 
yard paling was let to Jane Burdock, who farmed it with 
her own pleasant acres. Even the grindstone would have 
stood still and useless but for the fact that she was over 
for the afternoon, and could not bear to see Mr. Moor 
feebly lopping at the garden hedge with a knife that 
wanted sharpening ; so she stood there, bending to her 
work, a huge figure of a woman, with a voice like a man 
and a hat like an inverted com basket. 

Ten little steep steps led to the granary door, which was 
closed: and inside the long, low place, stretching all across 
the disused stables, there was a sort of mellow darkness 
rt showed the sun was shining outside. 

One tile had been torn off the roof by an autumn gale, 
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and through it a clear vivid shaft of sunlight fell straight 
down upon the dusty floor. 

Sounds came from a distant dark comer. 

" There's Aunt Burdock down there ; go and ask her 
for some of her marshmallow drops, then we'll have a 
wedding and ask all the pretence people. They're so light 
and white, just like fairies' bride-cakes. Go on, Nellie." 

" I won't. She called me a greedy little pig last time. 
You ask her," said Nellie. 

*' Oh, she wouldn't give me any," answered the elder of 
the two girls. 

" Why not ? " asked NeUie. • 

Esther came out of the comer, standing, with her dark 
face and dark hair, like a part of the warm shadows about 
her. 

*' Why ? " she asked, with an odd irony in her tone for 
a child of eleven to have. '' Why, because nobody does 
give me things like they do you. I've got to get every- 
thing by — ^by getting." 

She couldn't express it properly, but there the thought 
was — she'd got to get everything, nothing came to her of 
itself. 

** I would go, only I daren't," said Nellie. 

" Are you frighteneder of Ajmt Burdock than you are of 
me ? " demanded Esther. " Then I'll do the old witch at 
you." 

" Oh, don't-don't ! " shrieked NelUe. 

But Esther began to creep slowly towards the shaft of ^ 
light, bending her shoulders and flinging black masses oM 
hair about her face. Her thin, tense fingers struck out 
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like claws from the long, straight strands between which 
the pointed features seemed suddenly old. She drew to- 
gettier her heavily marked brows, and her eyes gleamed 
out with a queer magnetic force. 

A moment she stood so under the stray shaft of sun- 
light, painted on the dark with the red lights in her black 
hair and the yellow gleaming in her eyes, like a picture 
of those forces which men do not understand. 

Then the door was flung open and Esther was a little 
girl again, with a righteously indignant aunt before her. 

'' Now then, what are you up to now ? " said Miss 
Burdock. ** Nellie, why are you crying ? " 

Nellie shut her mouth very tight ; she could no more 
have told Aunt Burdock about their talks, and the pre- 
tence people, and the old witch, than she could have flown. 

" If you don't tell me what it's all about," remarked 
Aunt Burdock, who believed in the Spartan ways of the 
early Victorian training, " I'll give you something to cry 
f<Mr, Nellie. Your mother spoils you both until you don't 
know what's the matter with you. Now, out with it ! " 

She towered above the two children, her great voice 
booming through the empty place, and dominated them 
as she did everybody else. They took each other by the 
hand and stood timidly before her. 

** I — ^I did the old witch — to make Nellie ask you for 
some goodies," said Esther at last. The answer was drawn 
out of her ; she fuid to give it. 

^ Do the witch now," commanded Miss Burdock, going 
hy instinet to the worst punishment she could have de- 
vised. " Do it again for me to see." 
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" I— I can't," panted Esther. 

" You must," answered Miss Burdock. " Do you hear ? 
You must ! " 

Esther gave a look into her aunt's face, and saw so much 
of herself there that she knew the uselessness of protest. 

'* There, then ! " she flung out, putting herself into the 
old attitude, her eyes shining with rage. *' I wish I was a 
real witch ; I'd turn you into an old fat pig." 

But Miss Burdock was startled even to the point of 
not noticing such irreverence. 

** Goodness, child," she exclaimed, ** don't you ever do 
that again. Why, a hundred years ago you'd have been 
burnt for a witch, sure as eggs is eggs ! Oh, it all comes 
of the way you've been brought up — ^your mother spoil- 
ing you and your father sneering at everything. Do you 
say your prayers night and morning ? " 

" Yes," answered Esther, " I do ; but I'm like father — 
I don't think there's much good in it. He was telling 
mother yesterday that if she'd got all she prayed for she 
wouldn't be married to a poor man that has to send his 
boy to Lowport Grammar School instead of Winchester. 
He doesn't think God's taking any notice of her at all. 
I'm the same. I asked God to make me pretty and fair, 
with pink cheeks like Nellie, and here I am — brown, just 
brown and nothing else ; and everybody brings her the 
dolls and chocolates and says, * What a sweet little girl 
your youngest child is, Mrs. Moor ! ' " 

** That's because she is the youngest," replied Miss 
Burdock. ** I expect she is the best too — she believes in 
her prayers." 

4 
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Estiier looked very hard at her aunt wilh thoee queer 
yellow eyes. 

*' P'raps I should if people gave me the chocolates aod 
things/' she said at last. '' NeUie thinks everything's true. 
She thinks there are four angels round our big ohl bed 
every night because nurse told her a piece of poetry 
about it." 

" There are, though," said Nellie eagerly. " I woke up 
in the night, and there was one at each bedpost — all white 
and shadowy. It was nice; it made you feel so safe. 
But I was little then— only six." 

" You're only eight now," said Esther, " or you'd know 
that angels don't have red roses and green leaves on them. 
Why, it was the chintz bed curtains you saw in the dark, 
and the window was open wide so that they shook 
a bit." 

** I wani to tiiink it was angels," said Nellie, almost with 
tears. 

" I only wish," said Miss Burdock solemnly, " that you 
had Nellie's simpUcity. I'm more than eleven, and yet I 
believe in the angels." 

" Oh, of course," said Esther. " But, you see, you're 
a local preacher. Aunt Burdock ; you've got to believe in 
everything. But father says he wants us to choose our 
own form of worship when we grow up, and he doesn't 
think preaching and cattle dealing go together. Why 
not 7 It's funny how you do men's things — ^preaching and 
catHe dealing and farming." 

** I expect it's because you're so big," added NeUie, 
looking up at her aunt with awed blue eyes. '' You 
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couldn't stop at home and just be a mother like our mother, 
because there wouldn't be any gentleman big enough for 
you to marry, would there ? Unless the King William in 
Lowport market-place came alive again ! " 

"Well, he won't do that," answered Aunt Burdock, 
rather tartly. " Come down and see if we can find those 
sweets. But don't you frighten Nellie again, Esther ; it's 
cowardly, and you're not a coward generally. Will you 
promise me not to do it again ? " 

After a few moments' pause Esther replied — 

" Very well, I promise." 

"But I'm afraid, Esther, you don't alwajrs say what 
you mean," remarked Miss Burdock. " Is this a promise 
to be kept ? " 

Esther's sallow face turned a painful red. 

" I don't tell those kind of stories," she said. 

" All stories are as bad as each other," said Aunt Bur- 
dock severely. 

Esther made no reply, but went down the steps whisper- 
ing to herself — 

" Mother knows they're not — mother knows the differ- 
ence between wicked stories and just making up stories. 
I am glad I've got mother." 

"Well, Jane," said Mr. Moor over the hedge as they 
went past, " got the knife sharpened ? I think I won't 
do any more pruning this afternoon ; it is nearly teatime," 

Miss Burdock made, no reply, but started to trim the 
hedge, while her brother-in-law smoked on a bench be- 
neath the apple tree. When she had finished she sat 
down beside him. 
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'* You're not the first man that three hundred a year's 
been the ruin of,*' she said. '* If you'd only had to woric 
or starve—" 

" I should have gone to the union ; they are very 
careful of the workhouse cuisine nowadays," smiled Mr. 
Moor. 

*' No, you'd have mended old teapots like you do now, 
only you'd have been paid for it," said Miss Burdock. 
'^I've brought a china bowl with me to-day that you 
might mend when you are at it, if you wiU. You'd have 
been as happy as a king tramping round the country with 
your bag and your rivets and your plaster of Paris ; you 
were meant for that." 

"My father thought I was meant for the Bar," said 
Mr. Moor, with a slight edge to his tone. 

"Well, he was wrong, you see," said Miss Burdock, 
rising as Mrs. Moor appeared at the garden gate. 

" Odd," mused Mr. Moor, " that those two can be sisters. 
Agnes was such a pretty girl, or else " 

He too rose, sighed, put his hands in his pockets, and 
sauntered down the path. 

" Tired, Jim ? " said Mrs. Moor as he came in. " You 
weren't brought up to outdoor work, were you ? That's 
why it tires you so. Now, children, be oflf to your lessons, 
or you won't be first in your class to-morrow morning." 

"Really, Agnes," said Mr. Moor, yawning, ''you are 
always urging those children on ; you're quite upset if 
Ned goes down in his form. What's the use ? " 

Mrs. Moor's pretty brown eyes shone and her face 
flushed. She had a vitality that nothing could deaden. 
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** I want them to have everything you could have given 
them if you'd married a rich woman and not hampered 
yourself with a penniless wife at the start," she retorted. 
''I want them to be just as clever as their cousins. I 
won't have them left behind just because you married me.'* 

" Oh, it wasn't that," said Moor. " I wouldn't fight 
against luck if I were you — ^it isn't worth while. I've bad 
luck — always have had — always shall have. My father 
dies and leaves me three hundred a year, the amount of 
my allowance, in trust for my children. Your father dies 
without a penny. Your grandfather dies, and leaves aU 
he has to your sister Jane. You can't stand up against 
luck. Has the paper come yet ? " 

" It's in your room," said Mrs. Moor, rather tremulous 
after her unusual outburst. 

" Why are you so upset ? " asked Miss Burdock after 
Moor had gone. " Has anything happened ? " 

" No," said Mrs. Moor, " nothing has happened ; only 
Ned and Charlie are so like their father. They can't work 
steadily ; they'll never get a scholarship and go to Cam- 
bridge, as I hoped they would. I've just had their report." 

" They're good lads," said Miss Burdock. 

" Yes, yes," cried Mrs. Moor, " I know they are ; but 
I did want them to be great successes. Now there's only 
Esther ; she's clever enough, anyway." 

** And Nellie's pretty enough," added Miss Burdock. 

Mrs. Moor got up and walked to the window, where she 
stood without speaking. 

"They'd ifoi to have some of their father in them,'* 
said Miss Burdock at last. 
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llrs. Moor came back to the table. ^' Well, I believe 
Esther will do something great if she gets a chance/' 

" You believe such lots of things/' laughed Miss Bur- 
dock, not at all unkindly. '' You're like Nellie in that — 
you uxifU to believe." 

** The bother is when I can't," said Mrs. Moor, with a 
pleasant little gleaming reflection of her sister's shrewd- 
ness. 

" Oh, you're no fool," said Miss Burdock, " only anyone 
you care for throws dust in your eyes. Now I can see 
plainly, liking or no liking." 

Mrs. Moor looked down, then looked up. 

** I am glad I can't," she said defiantly. 

**A11 the same, I should centre your hopes on Nellie 
rather than on Esther," advised Miss Burdock. *'The 
woman who rises out of her natural sphere and gets the 
big prizes must be pretty or fascinating. Now, Esther 
won't be either, poor little lass." 

'^ She'll do something," said Mrs. Moor. 
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BUT Esther had arrived at the age of twenty-five 
without doing anything — anything, that is, to count. 
She went in for examinations and failed; she learned 
shorthand and typewriting in order to become a clerk in 
a London office, and her health broke down ; now she was 
secretary to a Mr. Lavington, an invalided Cambridge 
tutor who lived at Shelton because of the sea air. 

The high road from the Moors' house to Shelton lay 
along the edge of the sea, very straight and windy, with 
no turnings and few houses by the way. Far off, on one 
side of the road, stood a barrow in the midst of a pasture 
field. It was a landmark in that flat country, with a single 
sparse tree at the top of it, bent double by the strong 
north-easter. 

Every day, going and coming, Esther saw the barrow 
with its rounded grass-grown sides and the storm-beaten 
tree at the summit. Sometimes, when she stayed dinner 
with her friends the Astleys in Shelton and came back 
late, the moon would be behind it, wild clouds scud- 
ding before the wind, and a black dense shadow on the 
field. 

It was on a night like that, wild and cold, apt to thrill 
young folks to something beyond tame food and drink 
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and sleep at the end of day, tliat Esther first thought how 
grand it would be to stand there with the gaunt tree and 
the moonlight behind her and a crowd of people on the 
shadowed field below. 

She oould make them feel — what oould she make them 
feel? 

Then the sudden thought quite passed away as Stephen 
Astley spoke to her. 

"Do you think Nellie wiU be in bed when you get 
home ? " he said. 

Esther turned round upon him with a mixture of scorn 
and impatience. ''You'd better come in and see," she 
said quickly. " Perhaps Nellie may be up still ; then 
you'll be rewarded for your long walk with me." 

*' Oh, Hiss Moor, I didn't mean that," exclaimed Stephen. 
'' I'm so grateful to you for cheering my sister Mary. It is 
dull for her, just we two living alone, and her health being 
so bad." 

'' Tes," said Esther, " I see. Tou like me because I'm 
usefuL But Nellie never goes to see Mary because they 
don't hit it off together, and you like her. Now, what do 
you like her for ? " 

" I — ^I don't know," stammered Stephen. He objected 
to personal discussions of all things, and preferred, more 
or less, to know what people were going to say before they 
said it. With Esther Moor you never knew. 

" Should I tell you what you like her for ? " asked Esther. 

Stephen straightened himself. 

''It's enough that I do," he said formally, flushing 
through his fine, pale skin. 

II 
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''I'll tell you," insisted Esther. ''Tou like her because 
she's pretty and taking and sweet — ^because she's herself — 
she doesn't have to do things to make people Uke her." 

" No. What a glorious moon ! " responded Astley. 
After that he walked by her in sUence, his tall, spare 
figure outlined darkly against the moonlight sky, until 
they turned the comer and came in sight of East Fallows 
Farm. 

lights shone in the lower windows of the house, and 
there was a little hum of quiet talk when Esther walked 
into the sitting-room. 

" Here's Mr. Astley," she said. Then she turned round 
to him in the dim hall outside. " Nellie's up stiU," she 
laughed, her yellow eyes gleaming and flashing under her 
black brows. He thought again what a very odd-looking 
girl she was. 

*' I'm glad to hear Miss Nellie is visible," he said, even 
more formally than usual, to hide his embarrassment. 
" Hallo, Ned ! " 

Ned, who was now in the Astleys' office in Lowport, 
gave a pleasant reply, but rather a distant one ; for Stephen 
Astley surrounded himself with an atmosphere of respect 
that kept men of his own age apart from him. His careful 
upbringing in the stiff old Lowport house, where father 
and grandfather had lived before him, had caged a natural 
impulsiveness, so that those who tried to come near him 
always felt the bars. He was the old type of merchant 
trying to adapt himself to a modem century with a visible 
effort, and the word " Push " was no more vitally real to 
him than the battle-cry of a Choctaw Indian. 
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^'We had a letter from CSiarUe this morning/' said 
Nellie. "He seems to Uke Mdboame better than that 
other place he was in, and he has got a pretty good 
berth." 

" Only two lads, and one has to turn out of the country," 
said Mr. Moor, carefully fitting two bits of a broken china 
cup together. " Oddly managed universe. Just give me 
a light, Esther." 

Esther held a match to his smouldering pipe, and in 
doing so passed her mother, who looked up with smiling 
brown eyes. 

" Had a nice day, dear ? " 

Esther smiled back without speaking, but felt warmed, 
as she always had done since her babyhood, by that 
welcoming look. For it's a wonderful thing to be sure 
always of a welcoming face when the latch clicks to the 
opening of the door; only the lonely ones ever learn 
quite how wonderful. 

Nellie brought out a syphon of soda and a whisky de- 
cants and placed them on the table with a plate of Queen 
cakes. 

" Those are Nellie's make," remarked Mrs. Moor. 

So Stephen did violence to his feelings after a good 
dinner by eating three of them, and went away down the 
Shelton road feeling as if he had eaten too much ambrosia. 
He pictured such cakes on his own tea-table, and Nellie ! 
He broke off — the vision was almost too splendid. But a 
sharp remembrance of his sister Mary struck through it. 
What on earth was to be done with Mary ? 

The moonlit night at Fallows Farm gave place to a wet 
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morning, and Esther fought along the coaat road against 
the wind in her rough tweed coat with the sort of exulta- 
tion she always felt in defying wind and weather. Her 
eyes shone brighter than ever, and her damp hair was 
tossed and wild when she got to Shelton. 

The little seaside place was quiet enough now that the 
summer visitors had gone away, for all the business men 
living there took the early train to Lowport, returning at 
six o'clock in the evening. The long, plain street was grey 
with mist, and the dull sound of the sea swept up and 
down it as Esther rang the bell at Mr. Lavington's house. 

** Well," he said as she came in, '* you look more like 
a witch than ever this morning, Miss Esther ; you only 
want a broomstick and a moonlit sky." 

Esther frowned. 

"I do wish you wouldn't say things like that, Mr. 
Lavington. Do you think I like being different to other 
people ? " 

*^ I like it," said Lavington, his thin, oldish face pucker- 
ing into a caricature of its usual cynical amusement. ** I 
would not be made by the stock pattern for anything — 

even success. I wish ^" He made a long pause. 

** Esther, if I were a yoimg man, or a rich old one, I 
should ask you to marry me. But I've sunk every 
penny I possess in a life annuity, and I've got rheuma- 
toid arthritis." 

" Oh, I couldn't," cried Esther. 

"Hush!" said Lavington. 'Tm ordered to Egypt 
this winter, and I could have taken you. I think you'd 
almost have married me for that, you want a chance so 
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much. Well, let's get to work. I must do what I can 
before I go." 

He stood by the window flattering the leaves of a book. 

" Is that the textbook you sent for ? " asked Esther, 
trying to recover her composure. 

'* No/' he said, " it is one written by a friend of mine 
at Masterby. I'm not sure it's quite sane, but I'll dictate 
a letter of thanks for it. Queer ideas the chap's got about 
sounds that the human ear is not attuned to catch. Some 
people can't hear a bat's cry, you know— depends on the 
vibrations which produce sound on your particular ear- 
drum. By Jove, what a chance for a charlatan ! The air 
may be full of voices, for all we know. Who's to dispute it 
if you say you can hear them ? You may be the one in 
a hundred miUion whose ear is sUghtly differently formed ; 
you'd hear voices — messages — an endless opportunity. 
One of these quack religions might be founded on it. 
Now for the letter : * Dear Jones, many thanks ' " 

The typewriter clicked under Esther's fingers, and the 
morning's work continued until it was time to put on her 
hat and coat and fight back again along the straight road, 
where the north-east gale stung her face with salt moisture. 

She thought as she went of Lavington's words, and knew 
it was true enough that she would have married him. 
She wanted a chance so. Her mother's pride in her, and 
faith in her ability to do something, made her ready to 
take any chance rather than be a failure and a disappoint- 
ment. She wanted dreadfully — ^with a longing that was 
not by any means all selfish — to more than fulfil her 
mother's brilliant hopes; and she fought along in the 
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ttorm until her heart beat high, and she felt juBt as cer- 
tain as Mrs. Moor that she could do something if she could 
only find out where to begin. 

But in a sudden luU of the wind, just about the time 
when she passed the barrow with the storm-bent tree, 
the hard fact came home to her that she had no chance. 
Her limitations seemed set round her then like visible 
walls. 

Odd-looking, with no graces of manner, short of stature ; 
how was it possible to make an adventuress out of that ? 
An adventuress must have that about her which opens 
doors and touches men's hearts against their saner judg- 
ment — must be of the sort who attract gifts without 
seeming to want them ; and Esther from a child always 
had to get what she received by her own efforts. 

She felt ba£9ed and very tired when she reached home, 
and the cunningly mended vegetable dish before her on 
the table struck the last note of stupid futility. This was 
how her father spent his life ; no doubt she had inherited 
his intelligent incompetence, and she wondered what she 
would finally take to doing to fill up the long blank years. 

" Ned's bringing Mr. Stallard out with him from Low- 
port to-night," said Mrs. Moor in a Uttle fiutter of excite- 
ment. " There is to be a meeting in the schoolroom, and 
Ned happened to see him at the club, so asked him to 
come in here afterwards. I shouldn't wonder if Ned were 
to speak as well." 

" Ned always used to be conservative," laughed Nellie. 
'^It's funny how he has changed since he got to know 
Mr. Stallard ; he's a r^ular Socialist now." 

i6 
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*'Most young men are at one time or another," said 
Mr. Moor, risiiig from the table. *' It is as natural to hope 
for the ideal conmionwealth as it is to believe in the 
kingdom of Qod, and gives as big a ohance for the knaves 
of the world to dupe the fools." 

Esther paused, arrested in the act of rising. Something 
oddly familiar echoed through that speech, something 
she'd just been thinking of — ^why, a chance! And yet 
there seemed to be no connection 

She dismissed her disjointed thoughts and went to get 
out the best glass, on which Mr. Moor had not expended 
his talents, for the supper after the political meeting. 

She herself cared nothing much about pohtics, so she 
did not go to the meeting. Mr. Moor made an elaborate 
point of taking no side whatever, and considering both 
absurdly in the wrong. He posed as the perfectly detached 
spectator of his country's doings, washing his hands of 
a universe which was reaUy no concern of his; while 
Mrs. Moor was ardently conservative, with a most radical 
belief in chances being given to everybody to do some- 
thing. 

It was to this household that Paul Stallard came after 
addressing an audience comi>osed chiefly of farm labourers 
in the Dunholme schoolroom. He was nursing the con- 
stituenoy in the hope of being returned at the next election, 
and being thus provided with a life more suited to his 
tastes than his present drudgery in an obscure newspaper 
office. 

Mrs. Moor went to meet him as he entered the front door 
with Ned, fiuahed and proud, at his heels. He wore a 
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turned-down collar and an unusual tie to show the free- 
dom of his opinions, and carried a crushable hat, which 
would take no harm from bad usage, to show that he was 
a Pilgrim of the World He was the brother of all engaged 
in the sacred cause of freedom. 

He had just said so at the schoolroom, and Ned's honest 
face glowed with impetuous S3rmpathy, because that is 
one of the principles of the Ideal Commonwealth towards 
which young men strive if they are generous-hearted. 

'' I hope you had a good meeting," said Mrs. Moor in 
her nice pleasant voice. 

For the space of a breath he paused, taking in the 
family group that he had joined — ^not perceptibly, of 
course, but with the merest gaze of his very open, candid- 
looking eyes, that seemed to give all out and gather 
nothing in. 

" A very good meeting," he said quietly. " But even 
if it had not been I should have felt satisfied. I should 
have done my part towards helping on the right. You 
can't engineer for your neighbour. You've just got to do 
your part as a good citizen of the world and leave the 
rest. I can hold out my hand to my brother, but I've 
neither the power nor the will to make him take it. A 
man's noble independence of thought is the one gift that 
neither ParUament, nor landlord, nor grabbing capitalist 
can ever take from him. But I'd give my Ufe if I could 
ensure every man's having a chance." 

Mr. Moor was beyond in the dim passage lecMling to the 
kitchen, so Stallard did not see him ; but there was no 
doubt about the response in the faces of the three women. 
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*' It is awful," said Eether, with a deep breath, *' not 
to have a chance." 

The words spoke themselves. They seemed the epitome 
of all she had ever thought or felt. She again saw her 
limitations round'her Uke visible walls, though they were 
very different to the barriers that Stallard was meaning. 

^' Ah ! " he said quickly, " you see that too, Miss Moor — 
you understand ; you belong to the Pilgrims of the World, 
who don't want to pile up riches or enlarge empires, but 
just to give every man a chance." 

Esther leaned forward with a queer gleam in her yellow 
eyes, and her very spirit seemed to go out to Stallard in 
a rush of comprehension. 

" I want a chance myself," she said. 

Mrs. Moor flushed uncomfortably at this bold statement. 

'' Come, Esther," she said. '* I'm sure Mr. Stallard will 
be hungry and disinclined for any more discussions to- 
night" 

" How-do-you-do ? " said Mr. Moor, coming forward. 
*'Yes, my wife's right, you've done enough for the race 
for one evening. Time you looked after yourself. Even 
the Pilgrims did that." 

" Oh, I don't set up for an anchorite," laughed Stallard, 
with his air of boyish candour, but his manner changed a 
little. Ete saw that his host, anyway, would have no 
sympathy with a Pilgrim of the World. 

During supper he sat next to Nellie and admired, as 
most men did, her tender prettiness and the little air of 
isoerva which was so absolutely unconscious. She simply 
waited to be sought as she always had done from baby- 
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hood. But Esther focussed his attention by a sort of 
effort that was quite unconscious too, but which ended 
by wearying him, in spite of the interest she aroused at 
first. She was an odd girl — clever, too, if she could only 
make anjrthing out of it. 

" Do you write at all ? " he said when they sat in the 
sitting-room afterwards, and Mr. Moor had returned to 
Jane Burdock's broken bowl that was being mended. 

" No," answered Esther, strangely vital, somehow, that 
night ; the red gleams in her hair like firelight on shining 
coal, her eyes extraordinarily bright. ''No, I couldn't 
write. I could say the things, I believe, but I couldn't 
write them. I've tried, but they go cold and flop when I 
try to put them down." 

''I was thinking I might perhaps help you to a 

chance that way, my being on a paper ^" suggested 

StaUard. 

" You're very kind," said Esther. Then she paused, and 
suddenly broke out : " I don't know why I tell you all 
this, I never do tell people " 

Poor Esther, she thought she was saying something new, 
httle knowing that it was the commonplace of every chorus 
girl and wheezy landlady with whom Stallard came in 
contact. 

" I feel honoured by your confidence," he said gravely. 

" Has Jane Burdock been in yet ? " said Mr. Moor, 
appearing at the door with the bowl in his hand. 

'' No," said Mrs. Moor. '' I think she must have driven 
straight home from the station ; but she's preaching in 
Dunholme on Sunday night, and I daresay she'll fetoh it 
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then." Mr. Moor disappeared again, and Mrs. Moor tamed 
to the guest. ** My sister is a local preacher, Mr. Stallard,'* 
she continued with rather an effort. ''You'll probably 
hear of her before long. She farms her own land and is a 
rery well-known person in this neighbourhood." 

''I should like to hear her," said Stallard, thinking 
rapidly that it would be a good thing to identify himself 
with the labouring folk who worship at little country 
chapels. *'I shall certainly come over from Lowport. 
Might I b^ a cup of tea ? " 

" Of course," said Mrs. Moor in a little glow. Evidently 
he was taken with Esther. Of course, a really clever 
man would be taken with such a clever girl ; the young 
men about Shelton simply were not able to appreciate 
her. 

" You'll not care for Aunt Burdock's preaching much," 
siud Ned uneasily, for he was rather ashamed of his aunt 
Burdock. ''She puts on a broader accent than ever, 
though she is bad enough at all times." 

" Everybody about here talked like that fifty years ago, 
even the county folk," said Nellie hastily. " I like to hear 
her preach to the village people ; they all take in what 
she's sajring much better than they would if she talked 



"Oh, she is a remarkable woman," agreed Esther. 
**And she has a peculiarly acute sense of hearing. 
I suppose it is with being out in the fields so much. 
She's grown a bit like the animals — can hear more 
than us, just as rats and mice and birds are supposed 
to do." 
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I thought, making out the air \va. 
wc can't hear. But I'll bring it c 
be interested to see it, Miss Moor.' 

Esther started. How odd! Tw. 
upon a subject she had never spok 
But that is an experience that happi 
and it is as if some waves of though 
way we do not understand. 

" I should very much Uke to see 
but she meant, unconsciously, that 
like to see him. 

The door had not closed upon him 
voice came booming up the path. 

" Here, Agnes, is my bowl ready ? 
in the trap outside." 

She entered the room, and saw i 
and the unwonted air of company. 

" Who's been ? " 

" Mr. Paul Stallard," said Mrs. Mo^ 
talkincr oK-^"^ 
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ihat we don't ondentand, and aren't meant to under- 
stand, and only get wrong if we meddle with. Why, the 
folks that burned witohee were cruel, but they'd got a 
glimmer of the truth — ^they were protecting the race. 
Faith wdl used is the key to eternal life, but misused it's 
a worse weapon than any of us can dream about. Folks 
in old times were instinctively afraid. We've lost our in- 
stinct; we don't know anything about the power of 
faith." 

'' Um ! " said Ifrs. Moor, not interested. ** Well, did 
you get the brown tweed after all, or the black and 
white ? " 

** Brown," said Miss Burdock. '' Are you coming to 
chapel on Sunday night ? " 

'"Yes," answered Ifrs. Moor, **and Mr. Stallard is 
coming too. He is anxious to hear you." 

^*Now, Agnes," laughed Miss Burdock, ''you needn't 
try to take me in. You're all ashamed of my being a local 
preacher, and I'd rather you stopped at home on Sunday 
night as usual — and your Paul Stallard too." 

Ned instantly responded to the tone in which his friend's 
name was spoken. 

** Anyway, Stallard works hard to rouse the labourers to 
a saise of responsibility," he remarked. 

" With his tongue," responded Miss Burdock. " That's 
the only part of him that Paul Stallard ever will work 
with, you bet; he'd have been just a fool banging a 
bladder and making jokes up at Masterby Hall a thousand 
years ago, for the sake of board and lodging without 
work." 
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CHAPTER m 

ON Satuiday night a week of wind and stonn gave 
place to a hushed quiet. Those within East Fallows 
Farm could hear — if they were alone and silent — the crack 
of a falling twig, or the distant swish, swish, of indrawing 
waves beneath the cliff. The gale had swept upwards to 
that pleasant r^on beyond the grey sky where the 
Orchards of Paradise were in flower, and the shaken snow 
petals fell thickly upon the long road which led from 
Dunholme to Shelton until it looked like a pathway for 
Christmas angels to walk upon, though this was only the 
end of November. 

But Esther thought of no such visitors as angels when 
she looked out across the shining country on the Sunday 
afternoon, and the dull gold of the early sunset above the 
snow only reminded her that it was time for Stallard to 
be coming if he should venture on the long tramp from his 
Shelton lodgings in such weather. Esther wanted to see 
him again and to feel that sudden inrush of sympathy and 
comprehension which she had known when he talked to 
her after supper ; and she glanced at the comer where they 
had sat, then at the family group round the big fire, until 
a sort of dck impatience seized her. She hated to wait ; 
it was an instinct with her to go and get a thing or do 
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the Progress of the Generations th 
expanse of time. 
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again, not noticing the other man 
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and die thought of the firelight on Nellie's face at the 
journey's end, all made the blood flow faster than usual 
in his veins. Business details and the domestic worries 
which fall to the lot of a man with a helpless housekeeper 
often clogged his brain a little, but to-day an avenue 
seemed to be swept straight through all that, and he could 
see love, very shining and beautiful, at the further side. 

For it is a fact that Astiey, a commonplace merchant 
who sat at a desk all day in a narrow High Street, really 
regarded love in the same way as those men of old did, 
to whom it was a rdigion. His overcoat was a strictly 
business overcoat, as they are made for soUd merchants in 
the provinces, but it might just as well have been a coat 
of mail and he on his road to fight for his lady's glove — 
the man inside would not have had to be the least bit 
different. And NeUie's Uttle air of reserve so lent itself to 
his vision of her that he could go on worshipping. 

But nobody would have dreamed this who watched him 
carefully rub his feet, fold his gloves, and say " How-do- 
you-do " to Ifrs. Moor. 

Stallard glanced up as he entered with a look of annoy- 
ance which passed instantly, and Mrs. Moor wore her 
curiously youthful look of aroused vitality, intensified ; 
while Nellie's eyes were wide and sweet, as if she had just 
listened to something beautiful. 

Esther sat in the shadow, where nobody could guess what 
she was thinking, and Stallard himself was flushed a Uttle 
with his walk and the fire and his effort to appear what 
iheae women expected him to be. To enchain three 
listeners so different, and to play on their emotions, gave 
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her come as near to the unconscious 
minds as Esther's appearance fought 
were always wide open at Nellie's ap; 

But Esther thought Stallard saw pi 
her own intelligence, and a great de 
which had gathered around her heart 
five years melted away that afternoon 

After tea the girls went up to get re 
at the Methodist Chapel, but when the 
Esther discovered she had brought doin 
and was obUged to go back again to f et 

" Go on, Nellie, or you'll be late," she < 
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" Why, Esther," said Ifrs. Moor, looking up, *' how iU 
you look. Are you fit to go ? " 

" Yes," said Esther, walking out without another word. 
But deep down there was just this bit of comfort — ^that 
her mother always noticed ^and always cared. 

Stallard and Nellie walked slowly, and the other couple 
trudged along quick and silent, so all four met just outside 
the chapel, just as Miss Burdock alighted from her cart. 

" Oh, youVe come, then," she shouted. " WeD, go in 
with you ! It'U do you no harm and it may do you good." 

A tall and lean cobbler led them into the Pobsons' pew 
— the Pobsons were the only considerable farmers who 
attended the chapel — and Mrs. Pobson, with her son 
William, already occupied the further end. Esther was 
next to her. 

" You've come to hear Miss Burdock preach, I expect," 
flustered Mrs. Pobson, very tightly clad in some sort of 
stuff that shone. '* Mrs. Henry Walker's going to deUver 
the opening prayer. No use. Talks to the Lord same 
as I do to folks at the door when I've cheese-cakes burning 
in the oven. Thinks about her bonnet." 

Certainly, Mrs. Henry Walker did adjust the bobbing 
dandelion flufib in her headgear with a conscious hand 
as she stepped importantly up to the little balcony above 
a plush-covered table, while the prayer which followed was 
ponderous, but unconvincing. But when that was finished 
Jane Burdock came forward in the odd-shaped hat and 
plain jacket she^ always wore, towering over the other 
woman and almost blocking her from view. There is no 
hiding the fact that the first sight of Jane Burdock was 
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ridicoloos, like an eighteenth-century caricature; but 
when she began to speak, after that Uttle pause by which 
she gathered her hearers* attention, everything grew quite 
different. No one in that place could fail to believe for 
the moment that she was praying to Somebody who 
listened, and when she ceased the people felt impelled to 
wait on their knees for a second, quite quiet, as if the 
answer might be coming then. For Jane Burdock was 
a bom orator, of the sort that triumphs over any impedi- 
ment of voice or looks, and she could strike deep 
chords in every listener's heart, not because of what 
she said, but, in some odd way, because of what she 
was. 

The chapel was less full than usual, and when her sermon 
started it bore rather unprofessionally on that fact, with 
special reference to those members of the flock who had 
wandered to a revivalist mission in the neighbouring 
viUiage of Masterby. 

'' It's been a grand week at Masterby ! " she said, " a 
splendid week, a glorious week. Folks have been lying 
round the cross with showers of blessing streaming down 
upon them. Praise the Lord ! " Then all present groaned 
a perfunctory *' Amen." '' But," and she hit the cushion 
so that the dust flew, ^' I must say I hold more with a bit 
of a steady sprinkle every day poured out by them that 
know the dry places." 

Then followed the appUcation of her text, and the end 
of the sermon, but not until she had held and riveted her 
hearers' attention for three-quarters of an hour. Esther 
sat wondering. This did not seem to be Aunt Burdock 
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alone, but Aunt Buidock and Bomething else. What 
was it ? 

As she knelt, listening to the closing prayer, the answer 
to that question gradually grew clearer. The something 
was a gift which Aunt Burdock could only use when she 
had the chance. It lay dormant in her at other times. 

Esther's mind groped for a sequence of ideas ; she almost 
saw and yet not quite. 

A gift — dormant — ^what could that mean to her per- 
sonally ? Then, in a sudden illumination she saw every- 
thing quite plainly. This same gift lay dormant in herself 
as well. She too could gain and keep the fixed attention 
of an audience if she had the chance. 

Ah, that was the one thing always wanting— chance. 

Why — ^the realization rushed over her like a flood — Why, 
she could do more than Aunt Burdock ; a thousand times 
more. She could enchain a multitude. 

The little chapel swayed round her, and only by the 
strongest effort could she keep herself from fainting. 

Slowly, after a while, things steadied. She could not 
preach in a Methodist Chapel, and what other chance was 
there? 

The exaltation passed, she felt old and tired ; and the 
speaker's words seemed to come from a long way off. 

" Since last Sunday," Miss Burdock was sa3dng, " a 
widow has died leaving three Uttle lambs to the shepherd- 
ing of God." She paused, and the congr^ation leaned 
back witii an easy sense that they were not responsible, 
then. **Bat," she continued, her great voice booming 
out like a gunshot, ** He wants sheep-dogs. The collec- 
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thought themselves a httle worth; 
was a good deal to get in Duriholme 

" Let's have one more hymn," 
coming forward again. ** I'll warra 
chapel roof at Masterby, and we wo 
ber eight hundred and three. Now t 

And they let it go, until Ifrs. Pc 
Esther, nearly burst the seams of that 
something black and shiny. 

** There," said Miss Burdock, when 
that'll reach the courts of heaven as 
songs from Masterby." 

And all the congregation responded 
with a fervent conviction that the Du 
get there first. 

Esther gazed up at the woman whc 
little group of ignorant labouring folk 
hand, able to sway them, if she chose 
was a moment that might bear tremei 
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more, and • farmer who had to drive to Shelton Station 
shouted to ask StaQard and Astley if they wanted a lift : 
but he could not wait a moment. 

** Oh, thanks," cried Stallard, hastily bidding the Moors 
good-bye ; *' I have to be in Lowport by the first train 
to-morrow morning, so I shall be thankful. Come on, 
Astley," from the step of the cart. 

** Fm walking," said Astley shortly. 

Stallard glanced back to where Astley stood with Nellie 
on the chapel steps ; the light shone out into the snow, 
uniting those two in a stream of radiance, the girl's face 
pale with the sudden cold, the soft contour of her chin 
visible as she turned to speak. He felt suddenly tender 
over her, wanted to take her in out of the cold and com- 
fort her, and took one step down from the fanner's cart. 
Then he realized what he was doing. It was no use : he 
must go on, leaving Nellie to another man's care, for the 
woman he married would have to be rich, while Nellie 
was a penniless girl set round with a delicate reserve that 
prevented any dream save that of marriage. 

So he got into the cart again and went off through the 
snow with his famiUar vision of success a little tarnished, 
for he could not have his cake and eat it, and the imiverse 
seemed out of joint. 

Mrs. Pobson had been communing importantly with 
Mrs. Henry Walker of the dandelion fluffs, but she emerged 
now with WilUam, clucking like a kind and distressful hen. 

"Come, come," she said, taking Esther's arm, "you 
kxdc half starved, my dear. Just run along with me 
and WiDiamy and he'll drive you home after you've 
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*'Nor any man without a wife, eithei 
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a generous man. ** Damn," he muttered under his breath 
as he thought how Astley had helped to eat it. 

^* What did you say ? " asked Esther, trying to rouse 
herself from her dull and bitter thoughts, through which 
a vague expectation ran like a fiery thread, now seen, now 
hidden, but never near enough to grasp. 

^* Nothing," answered William, with his usual air of 
dragging the words out of himself by main force. 

** William's going to his new farm next month," said 
Mrs. Pobson, panting with the fight against the snow, but 
determined to supply her son's deficiencies and exhibit him 
in the best light. " He's got five rooms furnished beautiful, 
with new things and what we could spare from home. 
And when he finds a wife he'U furnish the drawing-room. 
He'll have to keep a kitchen housekeeper till he gets 
murried, but they're a great nuisance — always getting at 
the whisky and using eggs beyond all count, and he hates 
waste. I wish he could find a nice wife." 

" They're plentiful enough," laughed Esther. 

William cleared his throat. 

" Not wives like you Moor girls," he said with an im- 
mense effort, "who know how to bake and clean, and 
make butter up. You've Miss Burdock to thank for that. 
Maybe she's taught you to judge cattle too ? " 

His blue eyes grew keen. It wasn't an idle pleasantry — 
he wanted to know how far Esther's fanning capabilities 
went. 

'' Oh, yes," said Esther, '' I can break a horse too, if I 
eaie to do it ; I ratiier like that, it makes you feel " 

She brdke off without saying what it made her feel, for 
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that fiery thread in her mind grew so very plain for the 
moment that she ahnost caught it. It had to do, then, 
with her will — that power of dominating 

** My word, the farmer'U be lucky that gets you," panted 
poor Mrs. Pobson, at the very end of her strength, but 
determined not to give in so long as she had breath to 
assist her silent son. " Won't he, William ? " 

"Oh, dunno," said William, greatly embarrassed by 
this leading question. 

To the relief of all three, Mr. Pobson's round figure was 
seen in the open doorway, and his hearty voice came 
muffled through the thick-falling snow. 

" Come in, come in," he shouted. " The kettle's boiling 
and there's cold ham on the table. Why, it's Miss Esther 
and Miss Nellie — ^now that's fine. We'll make a night of it, 
Mr. Astley, and I'll drive you into Shelton to-morrow 
morning. I shall have to go to the station with some 
samples of com." 

The door clanged ; and it seemed with that sound as if 
everything cold or sad or ugly in the world were shut out. 
Such a roar of burning wood and coal came down the red- 
bricked passage from the kitchen, such a ghmpse of 
glorious red light on dozens of dried hams and ghost-like 
bunches of herbs tied up in newspaper. Everything so 
absolutely what it pretended to be and nothing else that 
nobody real could fail to be at home there. 

Even Stephen Astley, with his little formal manner and 
his decorous, well-cut clothes, seemed no more out of place 
than Mr. Pobson himself, for it was an atmosphere which 
tried sincerity as the fire tries gold. Shams immediately 
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looked vulgar, or» being too showy, made the Pobeons 
look homely and doll. 

But so far as that went, all this party raog true. They 
pretended to nothing at all which they were not, and the 
splendid pink ham, which money can scarcely buy in such 
condition, looked as good in thin layers on the blue crockery 
as it really was. The pale salted butter was hard and clean 
tasting, something like the northern air; and the hot 
milk foaming up in one jug, the muUed ale in another, and 
the scent of coffee ready to come in, made a festival such 
as honest people loved in the days before the Bogie Borax 
was evolved. 

" Your very good health, sir," said Mr, Pobson, nodding 
to Astley in the pleasant way which also belonged to times 
when men wanted good fellowship ; then for a long minute 
his face disappeared behind the pewter tankard, coming 
forth jollier than ever. 

Astley took coffee, but it had somehow, in that house, 
tiie same exhilarating quality as mulled ale; and after 
supper he helped to clear away the dishes into the back 
kitchen — it being Sunday and the girl not home yet — 
with the sense that he was young, the world before him, and 
marriage with Nellie a near and glorious possibility. 

Nellie's cheeks were flushed to a deep rose-colour after 
battling with the snow, and her regret at Stallard's de- 
parture was not deep enough to damp her spirits, for she 
had a serene conviction, bom of experience, that he would 
oome back. In the meantime, it was of course right that 
somebody should be worshipping her, and Astley did very 
well. She liked him so much, and had such faith in him. 
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Bat when he caoj^t sig^t of Esther, with the red Eght 
of the fire bomiahing the red lights in her black hair, and 
the glow of her eyes in her shadowy dark face, he almost 
changed his mind. She was so hopelessly far from his 
preconcdved ideal that he felt her to be almost uncanny. 
Then she broke a big coal and the fire burned so high that 
she stood in a full light, and the impression jMssed. After 
all, she was a capable housewife of a good stock, and his 
north-county shrewdness came to the rescue. 

Still his natural silence deepened on him until he felt 
actually tongue-tied. He coughed, and made odd noises 
in his throat, but the words wouldn't come, and he gazed 
wildly at the fireplace in search of a topic to start on. 
Time was pressing. Somebody might come any minute. 
He might never have such a chance again. 

Esther, unconscious, had turned again to the fire ; but 
he wiped his brow with such a desperate gasp that she 
was forced to notice it, and turned with a startled : 

" What's the matter, William ? " 

" I — ^I — have you an open range or a closed range in 
your kitchen ? " he stammered. 

" An open one," said Esther, greatly surprised. 

** like this ? " gasped William. ** Mine at my new farm's 
like this too." 

" Yes ? " said Esther, moving away towards the door. 

In sheer desperation he seized her arm. 

" Esther, will you — will you cook on my range ? Do 
you think you could ? " 

** William, what on earth do you mean ? " cried Esther, 
pulling her arm away. 
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He stuok his hands deep in his pockets. 

^* Will you many me ? " he said, standing square in 
front of her. 

" Why — ^you wanted Nellie," she blurted out. 

" Yes," he said doggedly, " but I want you now." 

** Because you can't get Nellie ? " she said with a queer 
laugh. " Well— never mind, I'U think it over. Will that 
do?" 

At that moment the servant came in wide-eyed, with an 
armful of crockery, so it had to do ; but Esther wondered 
how much the girl had heard. 

William felt fairly secure of his lady because Esther was 
twenty-five and had had no previous offers, so he put his 
arm round her in the trap on the way home and tried to 
think how clever she was about a kitchen and how con- 
venient it would be to have a wife able to break the young 
horses. He also thought she ought to be grateful for a 
good upstanding husband. 

Nellie and Astley sat behind, and once NeUie's tie, 
warm from her neck, blew off and touched his cheek. 

Oh, if it had been Nellie ! 

But he drew a long breath and kissed Esther under the 
black shadow of a tree, finding it not nearly so bad as he 
expected ; so that he felt heartened to remark : 

** Let's fix it up now and have done with it. Say * yes/ 
there's a good lass. I shan't be able to get down to ask 
you again till Wednesday." 

There was no doubt as to her ultimate reply in his tone, 
and Esther felt vaguely humiliated. A man ought to be 
on his knees this once if never again — ^but it was a sort 
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of chance. She would wait and think, before she gave 
it up. 

**Then FU tell you on Wednesday," she said, getting 
down from the trap. 

The light from the door, as Mrs. Moor ran out to meet 
her, fell upon William's heavy features. 

" Could she f " Esther thought. 

In the second that followed she knew she could do any- 
thing for a chance — anything. 

She would have a chance. 

But groping dimly in her mind, she b^an to see it must 
be a bigger chance than this. 

Housekeeper on a small farm without wages — without 
love f 

No. She'd get something better than that if she had to 
rob the world for it. 



CHAPTER IV 

ESTHER slept as soon as her head touched the 
pillow, for she was very tired, but she awoke about 
one o'clock so fully that it seemed like morning. The 
blind was up because no one could see into an attic window 
surrounded by quiet fields, and the snow had ceased falling. 

After a while she grew so restless that the bed seemed 
full of thorns, so she put a shawl round her and went to 
look out. The moon shone clearly now, and the whole 
country just covered with freshly fallen snow reflected 
waves and sheets of silver radiance — the world seemed 
more full of moonlight than Esther had ever known it. 

She stood, not noticing the bitter cold, because she was 
almost grasping that fiery thread of thought at last. 

She moved her chilled hand along the window-sill, and it 
struck the book which Stallard had given her, so she took 
it up and pressed it to her for company. She felt so very 
much alone, facing that moonlight night. 

Her thoughts began to move extraordinarily fast, the 
fiery thread sUpping in and out, in and out. 

It seemed to her that moonlight brought forth the 
highest powers of the spirit as daylight does those of the 
body — her intelligence at every point was peculiarly 
alert. 
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And that faotako seemed to be part of the Great Chance 
tiiat was looming near. 

She rested on her hand without the faintefit movement, 
listening to the silence. After some time she began to 
hear that strange ghost-Uke sound of passing feet which 
most imaginative people know who have waited tensely 
in a silence like that — it is as if the souls of all who had 
ever gone that way were walking past again. But of 
course it is nothing at all. 

Still, though Esther knew quite well it was nothing, her 
thoughts turned naturally towards the theory expounded 
in the book she held. How easy to behave that there were 
sounds — voices — messages — ^which the ear was not attuned 
to catch. 

How easy — ^listening on a still moonUt night like this — 
to fancy you did hear them. 

She had hold of the fiery thread now, grasping it, so 
tliat it could not escape her again. 

How easy to imagine it vividly enough to convince other 
people— to impose her concentrated will upon their flabby 
minds — above all, how easy to assert a fact which no one 
could prove to be impossible. 

Her memory flew back to other men and women who 
had done this thing which appeared from the outside so 
tremendous. 

Was it tremendous ? Was it not rather so simple that 
only genius got hold of the idea ? All that seemed to be 
required — ^looking back with this new inward vision — was 
the peculiar will power and dominating influence which she 
had inherited from Aunt Burdock. 
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Then the whole meaning of that nioment in chapel burst 
npon her. This was what that realization of power had 
signified — she had got her chance at last. 

She sank upon her knees in the cold little room, staring 
up still into the moonlit sky, but with no thought at all 
of prayer or of a personal Gknl beyond. Mr. Moor's con- 
ception of a Creator who ought to forgive us anything — 
if He cared at all — ^for putting us into such an impossible 
world, was too well suited to Esther's temperament for 
it not to have become her creed also. The abstract 
Cause of Being ought to have given her a chance and could 
not in common justice blame her for taking it, even at His 
expense. This was her plain conviction. 

She got into bed again, numb with cold, but noticing it 
as little as a hypnotized man will do a burning match ; every 
power of mind and nerve was concentrated on one point, 
and her plans grew clear with extraordinary swiftness. 

The vague sense that so many people have at times of 
dimly hearing noises which they know are not there would 
give her a splendid starting-point. To have odd sensations 
of which one is half ashamed, made the sign of a higher 
spiritual intelligence, would appeal to thousands of emo- 
tional people — and they are the people a new religion 
wants. 

Every one who was conscious of a tendency to hear vague 
noises in the night would think they were on the eve of be- 
coming a prophet. That was feasible enough. 

Esther's dammed-up capabilities seemed equal to any- 
thing as she lay like a dead woman, so still and cold, on 
her little bed. 
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Bat now came the question of gain to herself —ehe most 
have money in some way — a chance means that in the 
twentieth century. 

How was she to bring in the money ? 

The dawn was breaking now, it crept raw and ugly over 
the tefDBe grey-yellow face and blue lips, but still Esther 
was not conscious of being cold. 

She must appeal to some universal want. How should 
she do it T 

The sun followed now, the whole white world was glorious 
and shining ; Esther was roused at last and moved a little, 
when a sharp pain struck through her, but even that only 
ministered to her obsession. 

Pain. That had something to do with the chance. 

Why, pain was universal ! A man had only to stand up 
in Lowport market-place dressed like a red Indian, as 
one had done when Esther was a little girl, to have hundreds 
of poor folk crowding round to buy remedies for a 
flhUling which were not worth a penny. 

Human nature craves so for health that, like a drowning 
man, it is ready to grasp at any straw. Easy indeed to 
take advantage of pain. 

But Esther promised herself she would do no harm at 
all. She would only try her plan on some neurotic person 
who could equally be made better by believing strongly in 
the curative properties of grass blades, or any other harm- 
less thing. 

She would tell such a person as that about the voice, 
and say she was bidden to heal them. 

She would do no harm. But she must fulfil her mother's 
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ambitionB and her own better than by spending her life 
between William Pobson's kitchen and dairy. 

She'd always have to get; nothing came to her. It 
was just the same now as it had been long ago that sunny 
afternoon in the granary, and she was sUpping past the 
time when a woman had a chance to get. 

She would take this first and last chance to do some- 
thing — to be really a success and not just an odd-looking 
girl who would soon creep away into unnoticed age. 

But when she tried to make a start in her new career 
by dressing and going downstairs, the pains shooting all 
over her made rising an impossibility; and William 
Pobson languished in as much uncertainty as his very high 
opinion of himself permitted until nearly Christmas, before 
Esther was well enough to come down and give him his 
answer. 

Stallard had been several times to the house during that 
period, in spite of his determination to keep away, and 
there is no doubt that his feeling for Nellie was the best 
form of love he had ever known. 

" You're not clever, you know," he said to her one day. 

*' No," assented Nellie, thinking him rather rude. 

*^ But you're like a sweet flowery garden, where a little 
wind of feeling stirs the flowers now and then to show the 
warm red earth beneath," he continued. 

And Nellie thought how very frank and open he was — 
not having noticed how he often said little rude things that 
didn't matter to make a big compliment seem doubly real. 
In fact Nellie was beginning to see nothing in Stallard 
that was not fine. His squash Pilgrim-of-the-world hat 
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aeemed to her a very badge and patent of nobility, and as 
she perused his speeches in the ** Lowport Herald ** with 
flushed cheeks and quick breathing, they seemed to bring 
the millenniam next door. 

Daring that week before CSiristmas when Esther oame 
downstairs, Mrs. Pobson's niece was married to a doctor 
in Lowport, and Mrs. Moor came from the wedding earlier 
than Nellie, sitting down in her best jacket to teU Esther 
all abont it. 

*'Mr. StaUard was best man — appears he is a great 
friend of the bridegroom's. He is going to bring Nellie 
home later on." 

" How did the bride look, mother 7 " asked Esther. 

Mrs. Moor turned a wistful mother eye on her eldest 
daughter. 

" Oh, all right. She isn't much to look at, you know. 
It seems a wonder she has married so comfortably. Mrs. 
Pobson tells me he runs his motor-car. Funny how some 
girls seem to get chances when they have really nothing 
about them." 

She sighed, still with that wistful wonder in her eyes 
that her Esther had not found a comfortable match ; and 
ttie girl felt stung, as if her mother had humiliated her 
somehow. To think that she— who ought to be first — who 
ought to stand far above the half-educated farmer's 
daughters about there— should be looked on by her own 
mother with a wistful pity. 

** William Pobson's coming to-night for his answer," 
she burst out, eager somehow to justify herself. 

** What answer 7 " cried Mrs. Moor, her face lighting up. 
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** Mine/' said Esther, " to his offer of marriage." 

** Why, I thought at the wedding to-day he was after 
diat girl of Walker's," said Mrs. Moor, *' but I might have 
known he would have too muoh sense. A silly little 
giggling thing like that. Esther dear, I am glad. A good 
home for you when I'm gone, and some one to take care 
of you. I've often worried, wondering what you'd do 
when your father and I were taken." 

" Hush," broke in Esther. " Oh, don't say any more, 
because I'm not going to accept him." 

" Not — going — ^to — accept — him ? " said Mrs. Moor, 
dropping the words slowly one by one. And by the depth 
of her astonishment Esther measured the shallowness of 
her hopes of another suitor coming forward. 

" You weren't so surprised when Nellie refused him ? " 
said Esther. 

" No," said Mrs. Moor. " No, but, you see, there was 
Astley." 

"And every other man who comes here, of course," 
said Esther. 

" My dear," cried Mrs. Moor, " you mustn't think iiiAt 
is because you are not attractive too ; it is because you're 
above the taste of these country fellows. If you were in 
London among the clever people, I know you'd be ad- 
mired." 

Esther got up and kissed her mother, a very rare occur- 
rence with her, excepting at night and morning. 

** I know you think every one ought to fall down before 
me," she said. " Now do take your best things off before 
they get messed with father's cement. He has been 
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mending Mrs. Walker's toby jug in here because of the 
Kght." 

" Did he bring you some oranges ? I asked him to get 
some in Shelton this morning," said Mrs. Moor. 

**No. I daresay he forgot. He came home a good 
deal upset because he couldn't get any more rivets," 
answered Esther without impatience. They did not ex- 
pect much of Mr. Moor. 

But when she was alone again by the fire, the plan which 
had seemed so real and vivid the night she became 01, and 
which had grown so far-fetched and impossible since, 
suddenly turned more practicable and more solid than it 
had ever been. 

She could not bear to be looked at with wistful pity. 
She would do something, as her mother had always fore- 
told. 

That same evening Stallard, William Pobson, and Ned 
Moor drove up in a cart to the front door, and Esther could 
hear from her place by the fire how they stamped about 
the frozen path to warm themselves, while their voices 
sounded very clear and strong in the frosty air. Then 
Ned and Pobson went round to the stable and Stallard 
came in unannounced. 

*^ Ned told me to walk straight in. Miss Esther," he said, 
entering with a rush of biting air and standing up in 
the lamplight, flushed with the cold and the sort of vivid 
life that a frosty night Uke that puts into north-country 
folk. They thrive on it as the south country people do 
on the suUy gathering energy and colour from its keen- 
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As the ohance receded she saw with extraordinary 
clearness how splendid it was — she realized more than ever 
before, the tremendoos possibilities which slumbered 
within her. 

But love, when it is big enough, demands renunciation, 
and Esther's was of that kind, though it had not reached 
its full maturity ; the very fact of never having frittered 
emotion away in little girlish affairs made her capable of 
a passion which would make everything else in the universe 
look little by flie side of it. 

To Esther, even her Chance b^an to look little after 
a while by the side of her feeling for Stallard, and 
her fiery egotism and ambition became almost unim- 
portant. 

But jealousy is the one thing which can grow big even 
by the side of real love, big enough to overshadow it — 
dwarf it — ^pervert it ; so when Nellie came into the room 
suddenly, and Stallard turned with a sudden look on his 
face Esther could not mistake, she saw in a flash that it 
was the same now as it had been in the long years from 
babyhood, when Nellie had had everything without effort, 
while she got so little with all her striving. In that pause 
she hated — ^not Nellie, never that — ^but the world which 
she could now rob rejoicing. Nobody gave her anything 
— she'd get — she'd get 

After a while Stallard went away, tearing himself, with 
an effort visible enough to Esther, from Nellie's company ; 
and then William Pobson had his opportunity to speak to 
his lady alone. He stood near the mantelpiece, with 
Esther stiU in her comer, much as Stallard had done, bat 
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the file was hotter now, his riding clothes gave off a 
litUe odour of scorching, and he kicked the fender with 
his riding boots, not from want of assurance inwardly, but 
because he found conversation difficult. 

" Well," he said, "youVe had plenty of time to think it 
over. I thought you might have told me what the answer 
was when you wrote and fixed to-night for me to come." 
He stuck his hands in his pockets and jingled his keys. 
" Well, I— I s'pose you— it's all right, isn't it ? Eh, Uttle 
woman ? " 

'' What about the Uttle Walker girl ? " said Esther. 

William chuckled — so she was jealous. He Uked the 
sense of power that gave him. 

"Oh, when the cat's away the mouse will play," he 
said, rather airily for him. Then he suddenly thought 
that was perhaps a rather unlucky shot. ** I mean — that 
is— of course I'm not comparing you — I'm sure I don't 
know what made me say that." 

"Never mind," said Esther easily. "It's no matter 
what you compare me to because I am not going to marry 
you." 

" Not going to marry me ? " gasped William. " Why, 
it's as good as settled. I've got a Japanned bedstead at 
old Martin's sale with pink hanging, and a work-table 
lined with green — ^you'll have to marry me." 

" Tm very sorry, William," said Esther earnestly. "And 
I thought I could do it more pleasantly by word of mouth 
than by writing, or I would have let you know before. I 
should have managed to let you know anyway, only you 
took it so for granted I should be thankful to marry you." 
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William Pobeon turned purple, he was quite justifiably 
in a rage. 

" Well, so'd anybody," he cried. " You've never had 
a chance before and won't again. Good night." 

'*Stop," said Esther. "Don't let us part like this. 
I've behaved badly, but so have you now; let us cry 
quits." 

Her hair was tumbled, and her face looked very thin 
and drawn between the heavy strands ; there was some- 
thing fiery, spiritual, almost uncanny, about her whole 
look after the excitement and fatigue of the day. Her 
physical weakness, somehow, made her mental energy 
only more apparent. Pobson stared at her with hard, 
angry eyes. 

" What you say, and what you think, makes no difference 
to me now," he said slowly. " You can't move me. You 
couldn't if I stood here and saw you glaring and fiashing at 
me for a hundred years. You're just a silly woman, and 
nothing more. I've done with you." 

" Calling me a silly woman won't make me one, William, 
though I know you wish it would ; but I quite see that I 
can't influence you. Good night." 

As he went noisily away she sat down upon her chair 
and leaned back, very, very tired ; too tired to think, 
or to do anything but remain there with vague ideas 
drifting to and fro across her mind. 

But one idea gradually stood out from the others as she 
grew rested, took form and shape, became at last start- 
lingly distinct. 

She saw that there were people beyond her range of in* 
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flaence, and these must be kept out of her great scheme. 
She must only appeal to those with whom she had a reason- 
able prospect of success. Her theories must not be freely 
offered to the general public, but she herself would point 
out those to whom the Voice gave her a message. How 
was she to do it ? 



CHAPTER V 

f\i^ New Year's Eve there was to be a dance at the 
^^ Shelton Assembly Booms in aid of the Children's 
Hospital. It was an annual thing, and the Moors always 
went, driving back and forth in the open dog-cart, and 
carrying their shoes in a hoUand bag. Mrs. Moor had 
attended it when she was a girl, and she first met her 
husband there ; so cynical people might have thought she 
would now want to keep away — but cynical people would 
eiwBkjB get wrong in any estimate of Mrs. Moor. 

As a matter of fact she was keener now than she ever 
had been, and took up the pink tickets, which had stood 
to her all her simple life for a very symbol of gaiety, with 
a smile of pleasurable anticipation ; then she looked down 
again at the accompan3dng circular and grew serious. 

" Why," she exclaimed, " it says, * Fancy Dress ' ! 
How silly, when it has been such a success all these years, 
to go and alter things. Did you know it was to be fancy 
dress, NeUie ? " 

" Yes," answered Nellie. ** I did hear, but it went out 
of my head again." 

" Well, I am surprised at that," remarked Mrs. Moor, 
gathering up her letters. 

" Oh, Nellie's head has only room for her young men,** 
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chaffed Ned, very proud of his sister's conquests all the 
same. 

**The question is, where are we going to get dresses 
from ? ** said Nellie, very pink. " I haven't a penny left — 
have you, Esther ? — and I'm sure mother has nothing to 
spare." 

** Aunt Burdock has some old gowns packed away that 
belonged to my grandmother," said Mrs. Moor. ** Grand- 
father kept them till he died, and she has just gone on 
hoarding them." 

"But they're only plain stuff gowns, like a fanner's 
wife would wear," said Nellie, wide-eyed and almost tear- 
ful with disappointment. " We can't go in those." 

" WeQ, drive over and have a look at them," said Mrs. 
Moor, always hopeful. " You can go in woollen stuff to a 
fancy dress dance if it looks quaint enough. What do 
you say, Esther T " 

Esther looked at her mother for a moment as if she were 
slowly coming back from somewhere a long way off. 

" I didn't hear," she murmured, glancing from one to 
another. 

"Esther's always wool-gathering too, in these days," 
said Ned, coming in in his overcoat to say good-bye before 
starting for Lowport. " She's worse than Nellie. But it 
isn't young men with her. I don't know what it is — per- 
haps she is going to write poetry." 

Nellie went out to the door with Ned, and Esther was 
left alone with her mother. 

" That's true, dear," said Mrs. Moor gently. "* Only I 
have not liked to bother, or to seem to watch you. I knew 
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how you hated it. But do tell me if anything is troubling 
you that I can mend. I don't want to force your confi- 
dence, but I don't think I have ever failed you yet when 
you have come to me." 

Esther looked steadily at her mother for a moment, then 
she said slowly : 

'* No, you've never failed me. And I think I am going 
to fulfil your hopes at last. You've always said I should 
do something — ^you've stuck to it, though I'm twenty-six 
nearly and have done nothing. Well, I'm going to do 
something. It's all in my mind, growing and clearing by 
itself, but I can't talk about it yet. Can you go on believ- 
ing in me a bit longer ? " 

"Why, Esther, how queerly you talk. Of course I 
shall always beUeve in my clever girl — I couldn't help it. 
I've always been proud of you," exclaimed Mrs. Moor. 

" So you have, mother," said Esther, her face rather 
wonderful just then, with its mixture of fire and defiance 
and tenderness. " Well, I'll try to give you cause to be 
proud of me." 

Then Nellie came back and they went their different 
ways about the house. Esther took no settled duties in 
the sense that her sister and mother did, because she had 
been at Mr. Lavington's every morning until he went to 
Egypt, and employed in various other ways before that ; 
so when she finished putting her room in order and dusting 
the ornaments she had time to sit down and think. The 
result of her meditation was a visit to the granary, where 
she set the door wide and looked keenly round the big 
silent place. There was no hint of sunshine in dim comers 
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now, and the broken tOe had been mended, bat she re- 
membered how the light streamed down in a shaft upon 
the dusty floor that time — the last time — when she did 
** the old witch " to frighten Nellie. She went and stood 
on the spot, picturing how the light fell, and how it would 
make her stand out from the shadows. The effect must 
have been weird and striking ; Aunt Burdock's startled 
face had proved that plainly enough. 

She even remembered Aunt Burdock's voice of irritated 
contempt following on the start : '* You'd have been 
burned for a witch." 

She had brooded over these words for many bitter 
minutes before her looking-glass in childhood ; now she 
was glad to recall them. 

After a while she went in to her mother, who stood 
baking mince pies for the Christmas Eve supper with a 
sort of pleasant cheerfulness and bustle which fitted the 
occasion. Mrs. Moor could not have made the first batch 
of mince pies even after thirty years of housekeeping with 
the same commonplace serenity with which she filled 
lemon cheese cakes, for instance. She was so vitally and 
essentially young. 

** Well, Esther, come to taste the mince-meat ? It's 
better than last year's, I think. I got a new recipe from 
Mrs. Pobson." 

" Why, mother," said Esther, " your old one was good 
enough for anything." 

'* Oh, I always like to learn something fresh," said Mrs. 
Moor, covering a pie. ''These have a dash of orange 
juioe in them." 
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" Mother, you're hundreds of years younger than me," 
said Esther, looking at her with sombre eyes. 

''Rubbish," laughed Mrs. Moor. ''All young folks 
feel old. Reach me the oven oloth." 

Esther reached it. 

" You know the old granary ? " she said. " It seems 
very little use to anybody. I wonder if I might have it 
for a room of my own — a sort of studio. I've saved 
enough to have a skylight put in, and I would get a woman 
out of the village to clean it up." 

" Why, you can do your drawing and painting in the 
dining-room or in your father's room, perhaps," objected 
Mrs. Moor. 

" No," said Esther ; " father's bored enough with us all 
as it is. Let him keep that room for himself and his 
broken crockery. But I'm not likely to marry, and I 
want a little place to call my own." 

Mrs. Moor winced and turned aside over a baking- 
tin. 

" Of course you can have it, dear," she said, " and any- 
thing else I can give you." 

It was indescribably bitter to her that Esther should 
not have everything — her clever little Esther — who ought 
to have everything. 

A queer triumph filled Esther's mind. She would get 
that granary ready and begin to set herself apart, and in 
a little while she would be ready to deliver those messages 
which it was so easy to almost believe — ^in the dark, quiet 
night — ^that she really heard. Surely, what ignorant 
" wise women " had been abte to do, she could. A woman 
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had only to state a iact about the Unseen and some one 
would believe. 

Mrs. Moor, looking up from the oven, caught that look. 

"Esther, Ned's right. Something has come to you. 
What is it T " 

Esther waited a moment. 

" It's what I told you — a sort of idea that has come 
to me," she said very gravely. "I think I am going 
to do a great work. Others have had a message to 
deUver, so " 

She broke off. In the face of her mother's awed faith 
in her words it was impossible to continue. She must 
practise her lie on some one who did not believe in her, so 
that opposition should steel her for what nothing should 
prevent her doing. 

" Are you going to write a great book ? " asked Mrs. 
Moor, half whispering. " One with a message to reach 
every one that's lonely and poor and in trouble. Oh, 
Esther dear, I always said you could, when people have 
thought you might have done better than you did at 
your typing and things. I always said you had it in you." 

" Yes. It's a message," Esther answered. 

" Come," said Nellie, entering the kitchen, " the cart 
is round. Are you coming too, mother ? " 

" No," said Mrs. Moor, ** I'll finish the mince pies. Tell 
your aunt Burdock the old dresses are in the big box 
underneath the box-room window. She'll know." 

" Nice objects we shall look in them," said Nellie ; '* like 
old Nan Harwood down at Narfield Cottages. But it'll 
be better than not going at all." 
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They found Miss Burdock in the yard as they drove up, 
but long before that they had heard her big voice booming 
through the quiet winter air. She was in the act of reproving 
a farm lad for being drunk the night before, and it was a 
sight — ^in the days when the most incapable farm lad 
" cheeks " his employer and departs if rebuked too harshly 
— to see how Tom Dixon quailed before the torrent of her 
invective. He would care nothing in two minutes, but 
in the meantime he saw himself and all his deeds and 
words as Miss Burdock saw them. She dominated him 
for the moment as a grown man dominates a scolded child, 
and the horsewhip which she shook to emphasize her words 
was, in her hands, no idle plaything. 

" If you hit me I shall summons you," he yeUed out at 
last, seizing on the one point to which he could retort. 

" I'd let you," said Miss Burdock with scorn, " if you 
were worth thrashing, but you aren't ; no man is, that 
would lie in bed sleeping off the drink while his horses 
hungered ; but you'll see the inside of Lowport jail yourself 
before you've done if you don't mend your ways. And you 
leave Maggie Hackett alone, do you hear ? You haven't a 
halfpenny saved to marry on, and you don't mean marrying. 
Let her alone." 

A sullen red dyed his face. 

"That's my own business,'* he said, looking down. 
" You've no more right to intei^ere with me than I have 
with you. Mr. Stallard was speaking at Masterby t'other 
night, and he said we oughtn't to let ourselves be dictated 
to about such things. Lots of folks don't believe in mar- 
riage — ^it's just been made up by people's braiDS, like the 
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telegraph and the gramophone. You're free to take your 
own stand about it and everythmg else. They were 
having it all over at the * Bed lion * last Saturday, a 
chap out from Lowport was talking about it. I read the 
papers too. We've been kept down too long, we're going 
to do as we like now." 

His face was of the more thoughtful type which is re- 
placing the stolidness of the old plough-boy, and his dress 
was like that of a town labourer ; there was no sort of 
mstio repose in his expression, for he had gained the look 
common to nearly every civilized person in these days, 
of being in a situation he despised, and longing to get out 
of it. 

Miss Burdock stared at him — at his drawn face after the 
night's drunkenness, at his shaking hands — and her queer, 
strong face grew pitiful. He looked so rudderless. His 
forefathers had got drunk at the village ale-house often 
enough, but they hadn't looked like that. Dlogically 
enough, there had been more hope in their hopeless future 
than in the certain prospects of reform which opened out 
before their successor. They had reverence and a dim 
but certain belief in everything, and a dull conviction that 
though the great God somewhere sent them rheumatism 
and hunger and death, He really cared — He was waiting 
at the end with Something to make up. 

That had gone. Perhaps rightly, perhaps wrongly. 
Everybody must see that with their own vision — but there 
seemed nothing at that moment in that cold yard on a 
winter's morning to take it's place in this man's mind. 

" Had your breakfast ? " growled Miss Burdock. 
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** No," said the man, surprised. 

" Well, feed your horses and go into the kitchen and 
get some," she responded. 

Then she strode into the sitting-room to find her nieces 
who had tramped up the stairs covered with oilcloth to the 
big loft at the top of the house where the accumulated 
rubbish of three generations of Burdocks was stored 
away. A big iron-clamped box under the window held 
old Mrs. Burdock's summer printed muslins and cottons, 
and heavy stuff winter gowns — ^not at all the wardrobe 
of the great-grandmother of fiction — and Esther and Nellie 
gazed in hopeless dismay at the heap on the fioor. 

'* There," said Miss Burdock, straightening herself from 
her task. " Not much sign of a ball gown among those, 
I think." 

"Well, it's these or nothing," said Nellie ruefully. 
" Here's a brown muslin with frills to the top of the skirt 
all printed in a pattern of white vine-leaves ; I believe 
that would look all right, ironed out ; and I could do my 
hair in little side-curls with a comb at the top like that 
picture in the parlour downstairs. I'll have this, if you 
don't want it, Esther." 

" Oh, it would never suit me," said Esther. " I should 
look a caricature in it." She picked doubtfully at the heap 
of creased garments and considered whether she could 
afford a new dress, for she had saved something from her 
earnings. But the recollection of the skylight to be put 
in the granary stopped her. She must keep her money 
for other purposes and make the best of one of these old 
gowns. 
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Ab she stood hesitating a gleam of sun struck through 
the attic window and caught a skirt of purple stuff, and 
Esther noticed for the first time what an odd purple it was, 
sombre and yet full of deep colour. The material was 
heavy, and patterns of braid on it spoilt the effect, but the 
colour was very good. Perhaps some freak of the dyers 
vat had caused it, for the braid did not match, nor the silk 
on the bodice; evidently the shade was not a usual one, 
even when the stuff was dyed. 

Esther took it up and went to a cracked mirror on a 
table near, putting the folds of material across her 
breast as she walked ; the sunlight from the window just 
reached her th^re, and even in the dusty glass she could 
see how stoildngly the deep lustreless colour brought out 
the points in her appearance which she had always tried 
to soften and make ordinary, but was now going to accen- 
tuate. It was no use trying to be like other girls — ^that 
had failed — ^now she was going to be as different as possible. 

She turned full round to the window, the light falling on 
her black hair ; and the red gleams in it, and the intensity 
of her expression, and the yellow shine in her eyes, all 
seemed more vivid than they ever had done. 

" Oh, don't wear that ! Have this muslin if you can't 
find anything else. Don't think of wearing that," cried 
Nellie. A faint remembrance of her sister in the granary 
long ago, doing " the old witch at her," gave urgency to 
her voice. There was just a chance that other people 
would notice Esther's witch-like look as well if she went 
in that purple gown. The young men who were never 
too eager to dance with her might give up altogether then, 
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and Nellie could not imagine any situation more awful 
than to be at a dance without any partners. She stood in 
the sunlight holding out the brown muslin to Esther, quite 
flushed and eager. 

" Here's a green muslin too," said Esther. " I'll wear 
that if you like, though I shall look like a badly dressed 
doll in it. But I should like to have this purple stuff too, 
if I may, Aunt Burdock. Great-grandmother was a big 
woman and I'm Uttle. I can easily make myself a gown 
of it." 

" Oh, do," said Aunt Burdock, "if you like, but," she 
paused, " I'm not much at clothes, you know, but I'm 
like Nellie — I don't think it suits you, Esther." 

Esther did not reply, excepting to thank her aunt, but 
she smiled over the folds of purple cloth, and there was 
something secret in that smile so different to Esther's old 
candid impetuous look that Miss Burdock felt vaguely 
uncomfortable. It was, of course, the simple outcome of 
all Esther's secret thoughts, the expression which grows 
sometimes on very open faces with the possession of a 
hidden engrossing idea. 

Before the night of the dance, New Year's Eve, the 
purple gown was made and the granary set in order ; but 
though it was all clean and orderly there were no appliances 
for the study of painting or anything else ; nothing save 
a great old oak chair from Aunt Burdock's attic, which 
had once been in Dimholme Church, and which stood upon 
a skin rug just underneath the skyUght. The warm, dim 
shadows lay, as they had always done, in the comers of the 
long place, and the door had been so thoroughly mended 
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ttiat not a clink was left for the light to come through. 
The walls were so thick tiiat it was neither hot in summer 
nor intensely cold in winter, and the distant coo-coo-coo 
from a pigeon-cote on the roof was the only sound that ever 
penetrated the absolute silence. 

It was on the morning of New Year's Eve that Esther 
finished the purple gown and put it on in her bedroom. 
There was no relief of white at throat or wrists, and her 
lips and eyes smiled oddly over the folds of unrelieved 
colour. She had got the right thing. Then she fetched 
a long glass from the spare room and dragged It up the 
granary steps. 

When she had placed the mirror where she could see the 
chair plainly reflected in it she locked the door and loosened 
her hair until it stood out in thick straight folds round her 
face, lending depth to her eyes, which gleamed out with 
extraordinary brilliance. Then she sat down in the great 
chair under the shaft of strong morning sunlight and 
leaned forward gazing at herself in the mirror. The re- 
flection that came back to her, startled even herself, it 
was so strange — so different to the conventional inner 
picture of herself which every woman treasures, and which 
is so different to reality. 

She did not know that an artist, seeing her so, would 
have painted her with the subtle beauty which some old 
Italian painters have handed down to create an odd, stirred 
interest for all time. She only knew that she was so 
terribly different from anybody about Dunholme. 

It was rather cold in the granary, and her courage began 
to flag. The great scheme seemed impossibly theatrical. 
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She would put it on one side. She was not made for big 
ventures, but just for plodding little everyday failures. 
She would go in and finish her dress for the dance. 

So when the two Miss Moors entered the Shelton As- 
sembly Rooms dressed rather alike, with flounces and 
combs and curls, everybody's first remark was: '*What 
a pity they had chosen the same style.*' For Nellie's pretty 
shoulders, and soft cheeks shaded by curls, and round 
white wrist with the velvet band on it, were so sweetly in 
keeping with the early dskje of the nineteenth century that 
it seemed incongruous to hear her talking of telephones, 
and every man in the room unconsciously reverted back 
to those times when woman was a " delicate female " who 
wanted taking care of. But Esther's thin neck and dark 
vivid face created no such chivabx>us sensations, while the 
curls into which she had tortured her heavy hair were most 
unbecoming, making her look common and insignificant. 

Stallard was at the door of the dancing-room when they 
went in, but several men had already written their name» 
on Nellie's programme during her progress down the 
narrow passage. 

" Miss NeUie, don't fill up the programme before you've 
let me look at it," he entreated. '* You promised me the 
supper waltz, you know, and I'll fight the man who tries 
to take it from me." 

"Well, you won't have to fight about that,** smiled 
Nellie, flushed a little with her triumphant entry, but 
natural as ever. "See, I've kept it for you, as yon 
asked.** 

He wrote his name on her card as often as she would 
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allaw him, tlien tamed to Estiier; only his infataation 
for Nellie would have made him bo forget his osoal taot 
as to say abstractedly : 

" Now, ICss Esther, have you a dance for me ? " But 
Nellie had moved on and he was glancing after her. 

''No," said Esther, with a long breath, 'Tm not 
dancing." 

'* Not ? What a pity," he said, following Nellie's train. 

So for a minute or two Esther stood by the door quite 
isolated. People were all engrossed with one another. 
She sat down on a seat near the wall, and a laughing group 
in front hid her from view. She did not matter at all. 
Ned was standing by Nellie's side, proud to be seen with a 
sister whom all the feDows wanted to dance with. Mrs. 
Moor would be coming across from the Astleys' in a 
minute, and her anxious eye would seek round the room, 
ihesa her pleasant face would fall to see her eldest daughter 
looking BO out of it. 

Esther felt the stirring of that power within her by which 
she oould command attention if she only knew how to use 
it, but there seemed no channel for a woman to use it in, 
save that of being pretty and taking. She might have 
the gift of an orator, but she could not go out of a quiet 
village and straightway make her living by speaking on 
any question however important. 

Things seemed all to narrow down to that one wild 
chance again — she would take it. No more going back 
now. Stallard should, anyway, pause to observe her if he 
did nothing else. He should never pass her over again 
with the eaqr indifference he had shown that night. These 
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people who did not give her a passing thought should be 
startled into recognition. She had been cast into the 
fight badly armed — she'd use any weapon that would bring 
her victory. 

Wrong ! The word trembled at the back of her mind. 

*' I don't care ; I don't care," she answered, her hands 
clenched in their cheap gloves. " Father's right, I didn't 
ask to be pitchforked into the world, but now I'm here 
I'll get all out of it I can. I won't be left out. And if I 
do wrong the Power that created me is to blame for it. 
I will have a chance. If it isn't given me I'll steal it. 
Everybody has a right to a chance — we're learning that 
now after centuries of resignation — and when it isn't given 
we'll take it." 

She sat there in the gaily lit room with all the cynical 
disbelief of her father, and all the crude ideas of every 
man's right to everything which she had heard of late, 
fermenting in her mind until what was partly good and 
partly evil produced a result which was natural enough, 
but potent, as such a state is, for any kind of harmfulness. 
The fermenting medium was suppUed by her feeling for 
Stallard, which made her ready to do anything in the world 
to pierce his indifference. The same feeling in a different 
character has often produced suicide; but Esther was 
too strong for that, though not too strong to have the 
hysterical craving to make herself prominent in Stallaid's 
eyes at any cost. 

After a while the group before her parted and Astley 
came up to her. The strained look round her mouth, and 
a sort of desperate sadness about her, made him feel very 
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Bony to see her sitting there alone. He thought she was 
feeling negleoted, or a little jealous of Nellie's triumph, 
and he sat down beside her, though he was due to claim 
the next dance from her sister. 

" How pretty it all looks," he said gaily. Everything 
looked pleasant in. the light of that next dance. " I sup- 
pose you and Miss Nellie got your dresses from Miss Bur- 
dock. I have just been hearing about them. They are 
much better than any in the room, I consider." As he 
spoke a very fat lady in bright blue velveteen, as Mary 
Queen of Scots, moved across their line of vision on the 
arm of a Highland chief in black evening trousers. 

** Not much to be proud of in that," said Esther, trying 
to smile. " There is mother. Shall we go across to her ? " 

He rose and they moved on together. 

^ Mrs. Moor has been sitting with Mary," he said \i4th 
a sigh. " Poor little girl, she has been crying because she 
can't go to dances like other girls." 

Esther paused for a moment ; and he had to pause too, 
though he was anxious to get on. 

'* Mr. Astley, what is the matter with Mary ? The 
doctors all seem to be vague about it, and talk about want 
of nerve force, but I can't make out what the illness really 
is caUed." 

Astley frowned, forgetting even Nellie for the moment 
in his anxious concern. 

" One doctor we had recently," he said, " told me I 
was partly to blame. I had never made her rouse herself 
after mother's death and indulged her natural bent 
towards lethargy of nerve and muscle. But I don't 
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hurt, and was ready to grasp at th( 
easing it. 

When she reached the house a light 
and a maid responded to her ring. 

'' Is Miss Mary awake still ? " she i 
well knowing that the girl never slept i 

'' Yes, miss ; will you go up and see 
*' Miss Mary told me you might run acr 
you." 

Esther crossed the hall, surrounded i 
sphere of solid, unpretentious prospei 
handsome furniture, oil paintings of i 
port merchants who had never owed 
asked a favour. The very atmosphe 
stifle Esther's ambitions, and yet, o( 
very atmosphere in which such sch< 
earliest and best. 

She went up the stairs and knocke 
door on the first iMiding — ^Mary had 
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hair straggUng over the pfllow, her fine skin was flushed 
a little and her light blue eyee held the vague, seeking look 
idiich all who have to do with nervous complaints know 
so well — ^the expression of wanting, terribly, something 
unknown. 

" Well, Mary," Esther said, " how are you to-night T " 
It was a crime for friends of Mary's not to ask first thing 
after her health, for she thought so constantly of it herself 
that any momentary forgetfulness in others seemed the 
grossest want of sympathy. 

" I'm worse," she said, moving her head wearily. " I 
am afraid the use of my arms will soon be failing me as 
wdl ; they feel so heavy to lift, even now, and I can't 
hold a book any longer. Oh, Esther, I don't want to go 
cm living. I'd rather die and be out of it all. Everybody is 
dancing away and enjoying themselves somehow, this 
New Year's Eve, and here am I a useless log and only 
twenty-two." 

She began to cry with deep sobs that seemed to hurt 
her fragile chest, and the contrast between the luxurious 
comfort of the room, warm \iith firelight and scented with 
violets, and the pretty, miserable girl in the midst of it 
all, was very strong. Esther stood with her brown hand 
on the bed-rail, looking down at the quivering face, and 
just then the clock of Shelton Church began to strike 
solemnly the last hour of the passing year. 

One ! that was gone. That was all done. Two ! 

Mary's sobs ceased— she gazed straight in front of her 
in a passion of despair. 

For both those girls to whom all the hope of eternity 
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was free the years seemed to have slipped away — the best 
young years — and to have brought the hope of nothing. 

'' Oh, Esther," cried Mary, " I wish I was a good girl. 
I wish Qod and Christ and heaven seemed real to me. 
But they don't. They're shadows. They don't fill the 
emptiness, or if they do for a little while the place where 
they were seems more blank than before. There's your 
aunt Burdock — ^I once heard her preach — she really 
believes. I wish I were like her." 

Then the bells clashed out — ^the old year was done. Hail 
to the new beginning ! 

" I wish you a Happy New Year, Mary," said Esther, 
bending over and kissing the girl's wet cheek ; there was 
a new firmness in her tone, and her eyes shone in the strange 
way they always did when she was excited. "Don't cry 
any more, I've something to tell you. Something — ^won- 
derful ! And you're the first person in all the world to 
know." 

The despair in Mary's face gave place to a look of 
girlish curiosity as she grasped Mary's hand with hot, thin 
fingers. 

** You're not — ^you're not engaged to Stallard T " she 
asked breathlessly. 

A fiood of painful red dyed Esther's dark face, and she 
drew her hand sharply away. 

" No, what makes you say that T " 

" Something Stephen once said," faltered Mary. 

" WeU, he was mistaken," said Esther, recovering her- 
self. " It is something much more wonderful than being 
engaged to be married." 
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Gould anything be 7 thought Mary, wistfidly watching 
her ; and thm the bells began clanging from little distant 
villagee, the peal at Masterby conld almost be distinguished ; 
an the world seemed full of joy and greeting, but this one 
little comer of it. 

'^Draw the curtains," whispered Mary, shivering ner- 
vously. ** I hate the sound of bells. They ring you out 
just like the year. The passing bell went twice last week. 
I can &ncy them, tolling, tolling, while I go out into the 
cold and dark." She covered her head with the bed- 
clothes, moaning pitifully. 

Esther closed the heavy curtains across the bay window, 
but stood within it herself, looking out towards the church 
tower. The moon had just risen over it, and the night 
was clear and fine. Very soon the bells ceased and she 
opened the window, leaning out into the cool silence. 
How was she going to begin 7 

** Esther, Esther, what are you doing ! " said Mary's 
vdce, muffled by the curtain. 

Esther closed the window, drew back the curtain and 
came back into the room. It had got, somehow, to be done 
now or never. 

** I was listening to a message," she answered abruptly. 
Her manner would always be quite direct and simple 
however far-fetched her sayings might be. The Burdock 
blood in her would not let her be melodramatic so long 
as she retained control of her excited nerves. '^ I thought," 
she continued^ ** when the old year had passed, and the old 
disturbing suggestions with it, that I should be able to 
hear, llieare is everything in suggestion. A religious sect 
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I joined for a little while in London, when I was typist, 
taught me that. Do away with that past suggestion ; leave 
yourself a clear field ; and with faith an3rthing is possible ! " 

"Why, how like your aunt Burdock you said that," 
exclaimed Mary. "Are you— do you mean yonWe got 
the sort of message preachers say they have. Are you 
going to be a local preacher too ? " 

" No," said Esther, still with the same bald, oddly con- 
vincing simplicity. "I've had a different message to 
that." She went to the window and threw it open so that 
a rush of cold air entered the room, then turned out the 
light. " Look, Mary, you see how still and empty that 
all seems ? Dead quiet after the clanging of the bells ? " 

"Yes," murmured Mary, awed by Esther's serious 
tone. 

"Well, it is not quiet," said Esther, finding with 
difficulty the awkward and stilted words. " That dark 
space out there is full of voices— only people can't hear 
them. Their ears are not even so well attuned to sound 
as those of animals and birds. But — ^Mary " — she hesitated, 
came to the bed and took the girl's hand in hers — " I have 
gradually found out that I can hear more than other people. 
For years I have suspected it, but was ashamed to say 
anything for fear mother would think it was just a child's 
nervous fancy — so I forced myself not to listen." 

A coal dropped and Mary started violently. 

" Now," went on Esther in the sincere, unfaltering voice 
which generations of plain-dealing Burdocks had be- 
queathed to her, "now I have started to listen again. 
I promised myself I would — ^for the first time — at the 
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torn of the year, from your window. I thought perhaps 
I might hear a message about you." 

The cold air struck on Mary's face in the dark ; nervous 
shudderings began to shake her ; her thin throat con- 
tracted until she felt as if she must suffocate, though she 
had turned so icy cold. 

" And — ^what— did you hear T " she gasped hysterically. 
** Oh, I've often thought I heard things in the night ! " 

Esther went back to the window, closed it, turned up 
the gas and stirred the fire into a blaze. Then she stood 
by the bed in the full light with her hand on Mary's and 
her odd, mesmeric eyes fixed upon the wavering blue ones. 

" I waited at the window for a minute," she said, the 
words coming more easily now, as they did always when 
she was once in the story. It now was only like telling 
C!harlie about the wood-people when they were both 
children. *' And could hear nothing ; I thought I had lost 
the power from long disuse. But the familiar sound of 
footsteps passing, though the road was quite deserted, began 
to come back to me. Then a very far, faint whispering — 
nothing inteUigible. So I began to hope, and fixed my 
whole mind and soul upon the thought of you. My very self 
. seemed to go out in listening for some news of you. At last, 
very indistinctly, I caught the sound of words, of which 
I can only tell you the sense. It meant — Let her rise 
from her bed to-morrow night at this time ; take her 
hand in yours, and she will walk." 

*' Esther— Esther ! " cried the girl. Then she fell back 
in the semi-unconscious state to which she was subject, 
and Mary rang for the maid-servant. 
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While the woman was hovering round the bed, Esther 
sat very quiet, exhausted by her efforts. Afterwards it 
would all come easily enough, no doubt, but the beginning 
was stilted and difficult. She did not yet reahze how 
anxious people are to believe in anything if they have 
not already an engrossing faith — so anxious that they 
grasp at a straw, poor drowning souls, and hope it is a 
rope that reaches heaven. 

Everybody wants to be in good health here and sure of 
eternity hereafter, and a far less convincing person than 
Esther has only to stand up at any street comer to found 
a new reUgion from the dissatisfied adherents of the old ; 
this fact will become more starthngly apparent as time 
goes on. No one will be proof against these false faiths 
but those who hold the true faith fast with every power 
they possess. 

When Mary was somewhat restored, Esther went up to 
the bed to say good-bye, and after she had done so turned 
to the maid. 

''I am coming to-night at twelve o'clock," she said, 
** in order to be present at Miss Mary's recovery. She is 
to be dressed in her white dressing-gown and laid on the 
bed, then I shall take her hand and she will walk across 
the room with complete use of her limbs, though of course 
they will be stiff with lying so long." 

The woman started and stared. She first thought that 
odd-looking Miss Moor had gone off her head, then im- 
agined it was some sort of incomprehensible joke. 

''Yes, yes," she said uncomfortably, opening thedoof 
for Esther to go out. 
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" YouTl remember, Mary, and be ready," said Esther, 
looking back. 

**I11 remember," said the inyalid faintly, but with a 
gleam of excitement in her big light eyes. " Oh, I believe 
it's true ; I fed a sort of inward stir — a sort of difference 
already. It's wonderful — wonderful — but I do believe it's 
true." 

The maid came out with Esther, shutting the door. 

** Tou want to be careful what tales you tell Miss Mary," 
she said indignantly. *'A young lady as excitable as 
that isn't to be played tricks with. Miss Moor, though 
you'll perhaps think I've no business to say so." 

Then she flounced back into the bedroom. 

Esther slipped into the library and let down those dis- 
figuring sausage curls at her temples, shaking the long 
strands out and gathering them up in her usual style. 
That accomplished, she put on her cloak and shawl and 
ran across the road to the Assembly Booms, where the 
country carts and the three or four cabs belonging to Shelton 
were already drawn up to take the guests away. Just as 
she went up the steps AsUey met her in hat and overcoat. 

** Oh," he said, " I'm so sorry you've walked back alone. 
I was just coming to fetch you. Your mother and sister 
are having a cup of soup before they start on the cold 
drive home and so must you." 

Esther said, truly enough, that she was quite warm, 
but he persisted until it was less trouble to acquiesce than 
to refuse. 

The dancing was over now, and the dancers stood about 
the hall chatting and taking cups of soup from the trays 
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She came forward and slipped her arm through Esther's. 

" WeQ, Esther, how did you find Mary ? " she said, 
loud enough for the bystanders to hear, because she wanted 
them to know that if NeUie were a success in one way, 
Esther was extraordinarily good in another. 

** Mary is lucky to have such a friend," added Astley, 
"very lucky indeed. Few young ladies would leave a 
ballroom to go and visit the sick." 

**Tm sure they wouldn't," said Mrs. Pobson heartily, 
and some one else brought hot soup, though Esther had 
already had a cup. These kindly people were anxious, some- 
how, to make up to poor Esther for looking her worst 
in that dress, and seeming so out of it, wliilo Nellie was 
admired by everybody. 

But Esther noticed nothing of this, because every 
faculty she possessed was absorbed by one consideration : 
Should she throw down the gauntlet now ? 

She glanced from one to the other ; last of all at Stallard's 
indifferent gaze passing over her to some one bcliind, as if 
she were not there. It was liis indififcrence which decided 
her. He should be indifferent no longer. 

" I found Mary very ill," she said distinctly, in answer 
to her mother's question, and the carrying property of her 
voice made it reach beyond the little group to the farthest 
parts of the half-empty room. *' But I have found out 
that ahe is going to recover, for at midnight, just as the 
beDs were ringing, I went to the window and leaned 
oat." She paused, but not dramatically, speaking all 
the time with the blunt plainness of the Burdocks and 
knowing how lamely and badly she did it, but deter- 
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mined to go on. " I wonder if youVe ever leaned out, 
or listened on a very still night, and heard sounds you 
knew couldn't be there ? " 

A few loiterers joined the group, attracted by the ab- 
solute clearness with which they could hear what Esther 
said; her voice, like Jane Burdock's, was very compelling 
now there was a purpose behind it. Mrs. Moor looked 
puzzled, and a little uneasy. What was Esther driving at T 
Ned turned red and rattled his keys. Nellie's eyes 
widened. 

" Well," Esther continued, " that's what I did. I heard 
sounds which I thought could not be there. I often have 
done before. Years back, as a child, I used to hear the 
sound of people passing ; then when I looked out, half 
frightened, there was nobody. Nothing but the shadow 
of the ash tree on the empty road. So I used to close the 
window and try to forget. But to-night I waited. I 
didn't come away and try not to listen — so I heard." 

She paused again and glanced at Stallard, he was looking 
at her now, not past her. 

" Well, what did you hear ? " panted Mrs. Pobson. 

'* I heard the faint sounds and whisperings that I have 
heard before so often and made myself believe were tree 
leaves in the wind, or bare branches rubbing on each other ; 
but after a while, straining my ears, I caught a meaning, 
not exactly in the form of words, but conveying something 
to me that meant words." She turned away from her 
mother. '' I had a message that Mary would get better." 

" Where from T " blurted out Ned, very red and ashamed 
of his sister. 
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Esther looked at him just as she had done a thousand 
times when they differed, her yellow eyes f ooussing under 
heavy brows, conscious of failure, but dogged to the end. 

** From the Source of all HeaUng, I believe," she said 
in a cold way that sounded convincing because of the effort 
with which she spoke. She did not like saying that, but 
she would not even consider the right or wrong of it, she 
was going to do this thing and was ready to take the con- 
sequences. If there were to be any paying at the finish — 
which Mr. Moor's theory of a Deity who created us and left 
us to make the best or worst of it did not lead her to 
believe possible — then she'd pay. In the meantime she 
was going to stick to it ; even though the words seemed 
as if they would not come. 

The quaint figure she looked, with her rough head rising 
above the flounced musUn as she defied her little world 
in its gayest mood, where she had least part in it, would 
have appealed to those who like any fight against great 
odds, but they could not have helped foreseeing certain 
faQuie. How was she to do it ? A little adventuress 
with no weapons such as one is accustomed to see adven- 
turesses use and with only such a narrow Uttle comer of 
the north country to adventure in. 

Mrs. Pobson was the first to recover from the surprise, 
because the good desire to help was always stronger in 
her than i^y other feeling she could have. 

** Come, Esther," she said, slipping her hand in its tight 
white glove through the girl's arm. " You've got a bit 
of a chill running out into the cold night out of this hot 
room. I doubt it's the beginning of influenza: my old 
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which every one in the room turned 
her resolution. For the first time ir 
^otism was soothed by notoriety, a t 
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** Mrs. Pobson/' she said, '* you thii 
I was never so sane in my life. The m 
the saner you are — and to-night I un 
I have ever done." 

" It's aU tommy-rot," cried Ned. ' 
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Australia — ^he knows how you used to 
with tales about people growing out 
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every oak-tree trunk when we went n 
Woods. But the world isn't like Charl 
' Esther then threw up her head, enooi 
instead of disheartened ; the sense of 
stubborn resolution gave place to a cc 
part of the world for her puroose wm ii 
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•* Oh, Esther," cried Mrs. Moor. " What am I to think ? 
What am I to think ? " 

** Think " Esther paused, what was she to answer ? 

Then an idea came. " Think that your inward feeling 
about my doing something always meant this, mother. It 
must have been a sort of instinct — teUing you I was 
different. I was marked out to bear a message." 

Esther stopped, pale and breathless. This was horrid — 
perfectly horrid — ^if she only had not tasted the poisoned 
drag of notoriety she might have retracted then. But 
the change from neglect to prominence was too great, too 
complete, for her to go back now. 

At that moment Astley came back into the room. 

" Astley," said Ned excitedly, " here's Estlier saying she 
is going to cure Mary. She's got a message from above 
and is going to work the cure at twelve to-morrow 
night just by saying * Get up and walk.' I call it rot. 
Tell her you won't have it. Stop all this nonsense at 
(moe." 

** What does this mean ? " said Astley, greatly as- 
toniahed, looking from one moved face to the other. 

In a few words Ned told him, and Esther said quietly : 

**It's true enough in the main facts. I shall bear a 
message of heaUng. I've been given a great trust." 

Astley looked down for a moment to recover the self- 
oontrol he was on the point of losing, the idea of having 
his sister's sickness paraded in this way was more odious 
to him than Esther could imagine, but for NeUie's sake 
he restrained himself. 

** We'll talk over this to-morrow, Miss Esther," he said. 
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" I will call on you after I come from Lowport, and you 
must go home now. Your trap is quite ready, Mrs. Moor." 

But Nellie, very pale and lovely, with her usual pretty 
air of modesty increased by the old-fashioned dress she 
wore, put an arm around her sister and faced Astley. 

" You don't believe in Esther ? " she said breathlessly. 
" You think she's lying ? Well, she isn't ! She's always 
heard more and seen more than I could. I remember 
when we played in the granary I thought it was all play, 
though I was frightened. But it wasn't. She had a 
power ; I understand that now." 

Astley looked desperately at Nellie's sweet excited face 
and trembling mouth. 

" I don't know what to make of it," he said. " I'm 
sure she thinks she is speaking the truth — ^but it can't be. 
I can't have her teaching these ideas to a nervous, hysterical 
girl like my sister. Everybody fancies they hear queer 
noises sometimes, of course. You can't make that into a 
religion. Esther is overwrought — ^that's all." 

"Then you've got to let her come to-night and prove 
she is silly and wrong," said Nellie, "or I shall never 
speak to you again — ^never ! " 

"Mrs. Moor," said Astley, "for goodness sake come 
away. We can talk about this afterwards." 

But Mrs. Moor watched Esther with a great light in 
those young brown eyes set in her worn face, Mid she shared 
the joy that Jewish women knew when they thought a 
prophet was born to them. This, then, was what her 
faith in Esther meant from the very beginning. Her 
clever little lass — she'd always known — and mental healing 
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was too mach in the air to seem quite impossible even at 
Shelton. 

Her thoughts grew to a jubilate too grand for any 
woxtby and she did not even hear Astley speaking to 
her as she took Esther's hand, though she echoed his 
wish. 

" Come home, dear," she said. " Tm glad, but Tm not 
surprised. I might have known. Why. I fancied I heard 
the Lowport Town Band playing outside at East FaUowes 
the night you were bom ; and it was dead-still and \iinter 
tame." 

Esther's hand felt like ice as she clutched her mother's, 
looking intently into that worn, vivid face. 

" Then you're glad, mother ? " she said ; and she too 
forgot there was any one else within hearing. " You*ro 
r^aUy glad ? " 

Even then Esther could have gone back when she first 
realized how great her mother's faith and love were, be- 
cause they made everything else, for a breatliing-space, 
look small and of no matter. She hung on the reply — 
ready 

"I'm the proudest mother in the world," cried Mrs. 
Moor, with a catch in her voice. Then, after a pause, she 
burst out, " Your aunt Burdock 'U sec now I was right. 
I alwajTS told her you'd do something." 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE next morning is always the test time of every 
night adventure, and when the Moor family break- 
fasted by candle-light after a few hours' sleep, with sea- 
fog creeping in at door and window, and Ned's eye upon 
the dimly seen clock, it really was a typical next morning. 

Esther looked pale and sallow, with dark rings round 
her eyes; she had evidently not slept at all, neither had 
her mother, but Nellie was still flushed with drowsiness ; 
and no event would disturb Mr. Moor, because he armed 
himself against fate by expecting everything and nothing. 

The housemaid glanced round at them all as she brought 
in the toast and drew her own conclusions — one of those 
unexpected conclusions which such women leam to draw 
when their attention and interest are narrowed down to 
one household. 

'^ There's Miss Esther sitting like a statue, crumbling a 
bit of bread because Stallard didn't take any notice of her 
at the ball, I expect," said the housemaid when she went 
out. *'Well, I'm not surprised — the sight she did look 
in that gown — and Miss Nellie like a picture. But it's 
too bad, all the same. Miss Nellie ought to leave Stallard 
alone. She's got plenty o' chaps." 

** Some's never satisfied unless they've every lad in the 
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^aoe tagging at their heels. I could name some no further 
away than this fireplace," said the kitchenmaid pointedly. 
She had been out to Shelton to look on at the ball the night 
before, and it was next morning with her too. 

But, of course, Esther never dreamed that the things 
deep hidden within her were as clear as day to these two 
girls; indeed, her anxiety was not due to Stallard this 
time, because she had given up hoping he would ever love 
her. She was only determined he should not calmly over- 
look her any more. 

The silence round the breakfast table became oppressive. 

" Well, NeUie, how did you enjoy yourself ? " said 
Esther with an effort. NeUie felt ashamed to refer to 
what had happened the night before, for the memory 
had that staleness which moments of witnessed emotion 
leave on wholesome minds. 

**0h, all right," she answered, looking away, while 
Ned hastily took out his watch and left the table. 

Mr. Moor very neatly put some circulars back into their 
envelopes — he had a perfect genius for doing trifles well 
that were no use to any one — and also rose from his seat. 

** Your mother tells me, Esther," he said, with his hand 
on the chair-back, '' that you've got a message from above. 
May I ask if you intend to make money by it ? " 

Esther looked straight at him. 

*^ I shall make a charge in order to increase my sphere 
of usefulness," she said. 

'' In that case," he replied, " I have no further remark 
to offer. I've never made any money for you and I can't 
pretend to interfere with the way in which you choose to 
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do it for yourself. Anything's possible, Fve always told 
you that. I'm not going to say your mjrsterious message 
isn't possible too ; only don't bring it, or the beUevers in 
it, if you find any, into this house. I won't speak of it, 
I won't hear of it, I won't know anjrthing about it. Do 
you understand ? " 

" I've always understood," said Esther. 

Then he went out, and Mrs. Moor gazed at Esther with 
the joy she had felt a few hours earlier growing very dimmed 
and faint. To her, too, it seemed more like a fantastic 
dream than a positive certainty. She was ready to rejoice 
and believe again if Esther led the way, but in the mean- 
time she was afraid and despondent. 

" My dear," she said, " don't worry yourself. If you 
don't feel the same to-day as you did last night, just leave 
it all. The same feelings may come, to you again, but if 
not, it is all right. I shall know you were speaking only 
of what you thought you heard. I shall always believe 
that, even if you do send word to Mary that she is not to 
expect you. Let me write to her for you and explain — I 
can easily explain." 

Esther tried to smile, though she was feeling sick with 
anxiety and suspense. What would become of her in the 
very probable event of Mary's not being able to walk 
after all? She would be the laughing-stock of every 
one. 

" You need not write, mother," she said* " but I want 
you to come with me. You and Nellie and Stephen Astley 
must all be there. I want you to be there when I carry 
my first message of healing." 
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Her blood flowed faster as she spoke, her courage grew 
with the demand she made upon it, and the true adven- 
turer's spirit rose within her, making her ready to win or 
lose everything on a single throw. This was better than 
dragging out a life with no possibilities in all the long duU 
future; she'd seen her chanee and taken it before age 
came to stop all chances. No failure could bring back 
that dead blank again — she'd had her chance. 

•*But," said Nellie open-eyed, "suppose it doesn't 
I happen — suppose she doesn't get up off the bed — what shall 

you do ? There was that faith-healer at Masterby, you 
know, who couldn't cure old Mr. Parker." 

Esther did not even wince now at her own fear put into 
! words; she was not going to fail, she would succeed. 

I "Do ? " she cried, jumping up. "Why, I shall ask foi 

\ another message — one that will tell me how to heal her. 

i It would come, I've only to wait." 

" But Mary wouldn't like waiting," said Nellie. " Ob- 
it would be horrible — keep away, Esther, if you are not 
quite sure." 

Esther stood by the chair-back in much her father's 
attitude, and looked with great gravity from one to the 
other. She realized how little Mary would like waiting, 
and what the hysterical reaction would be. But she 
felt certain the nervous shock and the stimulation of will- 
power would produce the desired effect ; it had been done 
a thousand times before with the same class of invalid. 
Every quack doctor had cripples — ^bona-fide cripples — ^in 
the crowd, who flung away their clutches. To every 
holy well women were carried helpless and walked joyfully 
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home again. The many sects which base their influence 
on this theory had each a thousand cases to quote of 
miraculous healing. Why, out of all these, should she 
fail ? It was simply a question of inspiring enough belief. 

The wonder was aroused only because the world had 
forgotten for a little the mysterious power of faith. 

*' I'm sure/' she said, drawing a deep breath, '* I'm quite 
sure. Do you think I'd let mother come if I were not ? 
Fm only the agent — ^I've only the message to deliver— I'm 
only the messenger." 

Ah, that was what she would call herself — ^The Messenger. 
It was wonderful how easy it all became as she went on, 
just like those endless tales which she and Cbarlie invented, 
and which used to go stiffly at first, not seeming real, but 
which grew more and more engrossing until they did 
actually see the forest people of their imagination on every 
tree-trunk in Masterby Woods ; while each detail of the 
strange deeds that happened when night came and the 
trees were alive, became as real to them as the milk and 
biscuits they had when they were called in to bed. 

*' Well, I'm going to put away my evening dress, and 
then bake some queen cakes," said Nellie. ** There's 
nothing for tea, and Stephen Astley is coming out by the 
three train from Lowport; he told me so last night just 
before we left." 

''I shall not see him," said Esther calmly. ^'I am 
not going to disturb myself by useless argument." She 
used this catchword from another sect as naturally as if 
it were a part of her everyday thoughts and not a for- 
gotten platitude. But all sorts of phrases came back when 
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ahe needed them, now that she was once in the swing of the 
story. Just as she had gathered when a child how a 
princess should talk from forgotten fairy-tales and bits 
of history, so now all she needed was drawn by a kind of 
magnet to the top of her mind, and a very pleasant sense 
of power and exhilaration came with the realization of this 
happening. All great speakers know what this feels like — 
words and facts rising to the blank surface beneath 
which all seemed empty — giving a sense of limitless capa- 
bility. 

" Not see Stephen Astley ? " said Mrs. Moor doubtfully. 
*' Oh, I think you must, dear. He would think it so odd 
and unkind. He might even say you were not to go to 
the house." 

"Mary's of age — ^he can't prevent my visiting her/' 
said Esther, " and you must leave me to judge what is best 
for me to do. I decline to discuss the matter with him. 
And — and mother — don't be hurt — but I can't talk about 
it at all when I am not directly engaged in my mission. 
I must not dissipate my strength in useless words. I 
must store my power as I receive it from the Source of all 
power." 

So the jumble rose to her lips, just as she needed it, and 
the sense of being again equal to anything made her look 
oddly illuminated ; the plain way in which she said the 
meaningless phrases gave them a sort of sincere meaning ; 
they sounded quite real as things had to do, spoken by 
Burdock lips, because only real things had passed through 
them for many centuries, and in speaking Esther was 
er Urely a Burdock. 
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Mrs. Moor and Nellie looked at her as she stood at the 
far end of the room in the queer light between misty morn- 
ing and yellow lamp-flame, and she seemed to be much 
farther away than she actually was — ^an effect of atmo- 
sphere made her seem to stand in that yellowish-grey light 
a very long way off— oddly remote from the hearth where 
Nellie and her mother sat together. Mrs. Moor's pride 
and joy grew stronger again, and she began once more to feel 
like the Jewish mother, but she was afraid as well. Her 
little lass seemed to be standing apart from her already ; 
for she felt the reserve in Esther with a sure instinct. No 
one can go from confidence to reserve of all confidence 
without a mother finding it out, though she may not know 
there is anything to hide ; and Mrs. Moor felt the barrier, 
though she could not reason about it ; she only thought 
that Esther's high mission placed her naturally apart from, 
and above ordinary mortals. And Nellie felt the same 
in a less degree. This was not the Esther who had cried 
because the dressmaker spoilt her winter coat and skirt — 
it was Esther as one might imagine her in heaven, not 
oaring about any dear little everyday things. 

" I'm going to have a fireplace put in the granary," said 
Esther at this moment. *'I must have a place to see 
people in, and for when I want to be alone. I'm going to 
lie down now and see if I can sleep. I was awake all 
night — ^thinking." 

She went away to her room and lay on her bed, ex- 
hausted. It came easier, after all, than she bad expected. 
She had only to pretend she was The Messenger, just as 
she had pretended for weeks to be a forest princess, with 
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Oiarlie for audience. In those days she had eaten out 
of a golden bowl, though to other people it looked plain 
blue and white, and had made CharUe feel a crown upon 
his untidy head, because she not only saw, but had the 
power to make him see with her. 

All the house was hushed while she lay and slept off her 
exhaustion and the strain of the night before. Suspense 
was over now. She was ready to make her throw Mid 
abide by the consequences, as the true adventurer ever is, 
though she looked a little pale nobody with her head on 
the pillow in the darkened room. 

About four o'clock the sound of voices woke her, just 
when her mother stole in to see if she were still asleep. Mrs. 
Moor stood for a moment before Esther opened her eyes, 
looking down at the dark face, with the look which great 
painters have almost caught sometimes on the face of the 
Madonna. Such selfless love and yearning to give aU 
happiness were in that look. The very epitome of her 
life's thought that her httle lass ought to have everything 
— ^not a trace of selfish regret at being left out of it herself. 
K the girl were only happier, though apart and rather far 
off, what did anything else matter ? 

Stephen Astley, in the room beneath, had walked from 
Shelton, with less eagerness to reach East Fallows than 
he ever felt before. He was quite as ready as any knight 
of old to cast himself among the lions for his lady's sake, 
but it was another thing to cast his sister there. No 
danger could be allowed to approach her because of 
his fear of offending NeUie. He simply could not allow 
Esther to try experiments on the mind of a woman who 
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belonged to his household and who was therefore saored 
to him. 

But there was nothmg, however unreasonable, that he 
would not have done himself ; he was capable, as men are 
whose sane reserve has felt every power unspent, of im- 
pulses which would carry him far further than the passionate 
spirit of a man who always acted on impulse. Only he could 
not bring Mary into it. 

The moment he entered the room where Nellie sat by 
the fire, he saw how it was going to be. 

** Well," she said, giving him her hand. '' I suppose 
you'll stay to tea and drive back with us ? '' 

She lost no time in showing him she was intending to 
stand by Esther, though she could not understand what 
it aU meant. 

*'No," he said, ^*Tm sorry, but I am afraid I shall 
have to return to dinner. I must tell Mary that Miss Esther 
is not coming. Miss Nellie — she mustn't come. You don't 
understand how hysterical and highly strung Mary is, or 
you wouldn't suggest it — ^I am sure you wouldn't — ^but 
you never see her." 

*' She doesn't Uke me," said Nellie. '' But that's no 
reason why I should not want her to get well. Besides " — 
she paused and looked Astley full in the face — '*do you 
mean to tell me Esther is lying ? " 

*^She is deceiving herself," said Astley. '^I'm sure 
she is not consciously untruthful, but she is one of 
Mary's sort — ^high strung and hysterical too. Such women 
can think they hear and see anything. Any doctor 
ooukt tell you of a hundred cases you'd never dream 
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of — ^where people fancy they hear all sorts of queer 
things." 

" Oh, it isn't like that with Esther," interrupted Nellie. 
"She's always been different — cleverer than me — apart 
from other people — ^you must have seen it yourself.'* 

"Yes, I've noticed she is different," replied Astley, 
using Nellie's word after a pause. The word he thought 
was " odd," but he did not like to say it. " Still, that 
doesn't prove she is better than you." He paused again and 
went on slowly : " Perfection is never different, it's just 
the ordinary quite right ; and you are the ordinary woman 
that all men want for their wives and mothers, only better 
in every little thing. Your hair lovelier, your eyes more 
blue, your pretty ways sweeter." 

He stopped short, knowing what a bad time he had 
chosen after all, or rather he had not chosen it — the words 
had come of themselves — rising naturally out of that well 
of pure romance that was within him. 

An ash fell in the grate. Overhead Mrs. Moor walked 
across the room. 

" Nellie," he said, " Nellie, you must know I want you." 

His clear-cut face and candid eyes were transfigured as 
he turned to her, he might have gone looking for a Holy 
Grail with such a face as that, but Nellie only thought how 
uncomfortable it was and wished to goodness she had 
stopped him in time — only she did like being told how 
sweet she was by any one who seemed to mean it as Stephen 
Astley did. 

" Fm sorry," she said. The situation was less new to 
her than to Astley, and that was how she usually replied. 
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And it was tame enoog^. She waa sorry. She hated to 
make people unhappy, but would have hated stiU more 
not to have a lover. " I*m very sorry. But I don't care 
for you in that way, Mr. Astley." 

*' I didn't expect it all at once," he answered. And reaUy 
his idea of her was that she would never fall into a man's 
arms like a ripe plum. She would only give herself slowly, 
deUoately, after an infinite reluctance, he thought, because 
he understood nothing at all about a woman in love. 

" You must never expect it," she answered gravely. 

" Ah, you're young— you don't know what love is yet," 
he cried eagerly, going close, but not venturing to touch her. 
"You'd wait for your sweetheart to teach you, dear. 
You'd never learn but from your promised husband — 
you're too pure to let your thoughts dwell on a man in 
the way of loving before he asked you to, I ** 

He broke off, for a flood of shamed crimson so dyed 
Nellie's face 'that there was no ignoring it. Tears started 
to her eyes with the pain, and she put up her hands to 
hide her hot cheeks. 

Little as Astley knew of women he understood that this 
overwhelming blush had nothing to do with him, and the 
question shot through his mind. Who was the cause 
of it 7 

The answer came quick with a deadly certainty — Stallard ! 

He pulled himself together and faced it as best he could 
— there was all life to be sorry in, and he had to take the 
blow like a man now, at any rate. He wouldn't whine 
against the irrevocable. 

" If your love's given," he said, " you'll not let me try 
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to steal it away, you're not that kind. I shall always be 
glad to think I've loved the sweetest girl there was — 
nothing can take that from me." 

*' Oh," said Nellie, " what a beast I feel— what a beast 
I fed." 

"It wasn't your fault," said Astley. "You couldn't 
help being lovely." 

If proposals were no novelty to Nellie, this way of taking 
a refusal was so new to her that she began to cry. 

" I couldn't help leading you on," she sobbed. " You 
shan't go away thinking me better than I am. I did lead 
you on, but I didn't think it would be like this." 

" Don't cry, dear," he said. " Don't let us ever speak 
of it again; we'll still be friends, if you will let us be." 

Footsteps in the room above, and voices, reminded 
Nellie of what she had forgotten. She was sorry for 
Astley, but there was Esther to think of — she must stick 
to Esther. 

" We can only be friends," she said, " if you beUeve in 
Esther. I can't be friends with any one who thinks Esther 
a hysterical idiot, if not worse. But if you will let her 
come to your house to-night and prove, in common justice 
to herself, whether she is right or wrong, you will have all 
my gratitude and all my friendship. I shall know you've 
done a difficult thing for my sake, and that's the proof of 
being friends— isn't it ? " 

He flushed to the roots of his hair, all over his pale, 
clear-cut face. 

" I can't," he said with an effort. " You know I can't." 

Ndlie stood up facing him, fighting for Esther with the 
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deep loyalty she had felt for her sister ever since she was 
a baby. It was part of her, whereas Astley was only a 
friend she was sorry for, and at any cost to him Esther 
must be defended. She searched desperately round in her 
mind for a weapon, and snatched one which she had no 
business to use. 

'' Tou'd have let Esther go if I had promised to marry 
you 1 " she said. 

** No, that would have made no difference,^ answered 
Astley. 

** Tou could have refused me when I'd just promised ? " 
cried Nellie. "Then I've wasted my pity — ^then you 
never cared." 

"Nellie," said Astley, "you know that isn't fair. 
Wrong wouldn't have been right even if — even if you'd 
loved me." 

Nellie saw she was going to fail. It was no use — ^and as 
she was overwrought and excited by all the events of the 
past twenty-four hours, she began to cry again, but quietly, 
not with any hope of exciting pity or getting her own way. 
For a few moments Astley stood and listened to her, then 
he really could bear it no longer, Mary had to go. 

" Hush, dear," he said, putting his hand on her shoulder. 
"Don't cry so. Poor Uttle loyal girl, your sister shall 
have a chance to prove that she is mistaken. It will 
hurt her, and you, less in my house, than if the exposure 
happened anywhere else. And Mary" — he sighed im- 
patiently — " well, Mary must take her chance." 

Nellie looked up from her tears all flushed with gladness. 

" Dear Stephen," she said softiiy. 
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But he went to the uncurtained window and stared out 
into the darkness and fog, feeling no more glad than an 
honest man does when he has let his love get the better of 
his common sense. 



CJHAPTER Vm 

THE discreet house where old John and Robert Astley 
stared at each other from carved gilt frames across 
the entrance, and where every stick of furniture came from 
the dull rooms in Lowport High Street, whence the Astlejrs 
sprang, was as odd a background for what was happening 
next night as could be imagined. But in real life things 
will happen out of their setting, and Stephen Astley went 
up the thickly carpeted stairs in the black tail coat he 
always wore in an evening with a sense of having some- 
how desecrated the good mahogany chairs and the bronze 
coat-rack in the hall. 

To be honest, upright. God-fearing folk without verging 
from the beaten track which thousands of sturdy north- 
countrjrmen had trodden hard, was a habit with the Astleys 
— as difficult to break as any other. 

Now Stephen felt himself to be wandering off into some 
bare field where there was nothing to be found but rank 
weeds. 

And Nellie. 

Nellie's friendship waited for him out there, though not 
her love, and he had to follow because he loved her. 

The baize doors at the top of the staircase stood ajar, 
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and the clock on the landing outside pointed to two minutes 
to twelve. He paused while the heavy pendulum ticked 
away another minute. It was impossible to say how he 
hated all this mummery. Then he went into the room 
where Esther in her purple gown stood near the bed, 
while Nellie, with Mrs. Moor and the maid, sat as far away 
as space permitted. Mary lay still, her great eyes fixed 
on Esther, a look of supreme exaltation on her flushed^ 
delicate face. 

Astley stationed himself near the door, and the clock on 
the stairs began to make the whirring sound which always 
came when it was about to strike. 

Esther turned a shade paler, and Mrs. Moor caught her 
breath audibly ; Mary began to shudder with hysterical 
excitement. 

The clock struck the twelve strokes, and as the sound 
of the last " boom " echoed from the landing Esther took 
hold of Mary's hand and said : 

" Come, Mary, get up." 

She said it with the same simple assurance and composure 
as if calling Mary to rise in the morning, but her yellow 
eyes seemed to emit light under her heavy brows, they 
were so extraordinarily bright. 

Mary sat up in bed and made an efiFort to move, then sank 
back on the pillow. 

"Oh, Esther," she gasped, " I can't— I can't. It's no use." 

" You can," answered Esther, grey- white, but for her 
eyes and hair, but still quite calm. " Fix all your mind on 
that — ^you can." She bent over the panting girl. " Try 
to realize it. You can ! " 
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Mary sat up and struggled again, then fell back ex- 
hausted with a faint cry. 

"IcanV 

"Stop," said Astley, coming forward. "FU have no 
more of this. Let her alone. I ought never to have 
allowed this to happen." 

Mrs. Moor went up to Esther, all other feeling swallowed 
up in sympathy for this ignominious failure. 

" Come home, dear," she whispered, putting her hand 
on her daughter's arm. 

But Esther flung it off and turned at bay, like some 
fierce wild thing trapped, facing them all. 

'' It's the suggestion in yous minds that is working on 
her. You won't lei her walk," she cried. "She could. 
She has the power if you'd let her use it. Mary ! " 

" No," said Astley, " you shall not trouble her again — 
poor girl. It's too cruel. I cannot allow you to see Mary 
again. This degrading farce — this he " 

" lie ! " shrieked Mary, roused by opposition to a tre- 
mendous effort. " It isn't a he. It's — ^it's true ! " 

In a semi-delirious state of hysterical excitement, she 
flung her arms around Esther, dragged herself to her feet, 
pushed Esther away, and tottered a few steps across the 
floor. 

" Don't touch me," she gasped. " Don't touch me." 

For a moment she stood so, staring round at them, her 
wild gaze growing calmer ; at last she brushed her hand 
across her eyes and looked again, a great awe and thank- 
fulness gradually illuminated her fair flushed face with 
the weak sweet mouth. 
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" Why," she whispered, " it is true, I can walk. Esther, 
Esther ! " 

" Of — of course it's true," said Esther, swaying a little. 
** Come, mother. I've given my message. I'm very tired. 
Sleep well, Mary, and get up to-morrow to a new life. 
You're cured. You can't be helpless any more. Good 
night." 

She went out and down the stairs, holding by the hand- 
rail, and opened the front door. The air blew in her face 
with the keen sting of salt and frost in it, until she was 
revived. She felt ready for the fight again by the time 
Astley reached her. 

" Won't you wait in the library ? " he said stiffly. " Your 
mother and sister are there. Mrs. Moor seems a Uttle 
upset." 

Indeed poor Mrs. Moor was crying quietly from revulsion 
of feeling after the strain of the bitter disappointment, 
and the triumphant end, and Nellie trembled visibly with 
excitement. 

" Well," she flung out at Astley as they came in. " Don't 
you beUeve in Esther now ? " 

Astley looked at her pretty, overwrought face and 
quivering lips. What a shame to bring her into this ! 
But his hour of weakness was over. 

"No," he said, "I don't believe in her supernatural 
powers, if that is what you mean. She has no more a 
message from the unseen world than I have. She is 
simply deceiving herself — I don't say she is deliberately 
deceiving us — but it comes to the same thing. She's just 
one of a thousand faith-healers, she's got the same principle 
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as witoheB had when they sold ohanns and philtres — 
she's using the sacred power of faith for her own ends." 

"And for Mary's," cried Nellie indignantly. "You 
forget Mary has walked after two years of helplessness." 

" Ah ! but I see now that the last doctor she had was 
right. It was just want of will power," said Astley. 

" Then why didn't he give it her ? Esther has done 
that," said Nellie. "You can't deny that Esther has 
succeeded where he failed." 

" The doctor said if she had been obliged to work, or 
had children to look after, she would never have been an 
invalid," argued Astley desperately. 

" Anyway," said Mrs. Moor, rising, " the result is one 
you must be glad of, Mr. Astley." 

" I don't know, I don't know," said Astley. " She'd 
have got better if I had been firmer with her myself. I 
ought to have sent her away to a home as the doctor advised. 
Miss Esther" — he paused, thinking how to put it — 
"Miss Esther — ^may I ask you as a great favour not to 
mention this. I can't endure to think of my sister 
being made a wonder of, a beginning of a mistaken 
theory." 

"You must leave me to do as I think best in that 
matter," said Esther gravely. " It will be for Mary to 
judge. I believe she will think it a great privilege." 

" But " — ^it was horribly hard to say with Nellie there— 
" but I must ask you not to see Mary. I must positively 
forbid you to see her." 

" That," said Esther, " will not be possible unless you 
wish Mary to leave your house. She will natorally insist 
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on aeeliig me, though I shall not come here, and I shall 
welcome her." 

" Mrs. Moor," said Astley, " may I beg of you not to 
receiye my sister." 

" My mother," said Esther, with the new aloofness which 
oame easily to her now, as everything did that she wanted, 
^*my mother has no concern in this matter at all. I 
have a room of my own, where I shall receive those who 
wish to consult me without her knowing who they are— or 
anything of them. I have told Mary about it because I 
feared this opposition, and I think you must agree that a 
brother has no right to oppose the rehgious convictions 
of a sister by active means. You can't do anything, I think, 
however you may feel about it." 

"But there's one thing," said Nellie, very pink and 
angry, "which you might as well realize; and that is 
about your coming to see us yourself. We don't want a 
man at our house who doesn't wish his sister to know 
Esther. Please remember that." 

Astley looked from Nellie to her mother with a great 
inty and regret. What a shame to drag them into a thing 
like this — ^to use their extraordinary loyalty and affection. 
Then he turned to Esther. 

" You know best," he said, " how far you are deceiving 
yourself. I see that I am helpless to prevent you continu- 
ing the course you have begtm, though I'd give anything — 
However, that's not the question — I only beseech you to 
think again — ^to pause before you are irrevocably com- 
mitted." 

" Oome, mother," said Esther once more. 
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" Yee, we'll go," said Nellie. " The trap is outride.'* 

But Mrs. Moor did not go so readily, for she had learned 
with time how rare friends like Stephen Astley were, and 
did not think, like Nellie, that the world was full of them. 

*^ Good-bye, Stephen," she said, calling him by his 
Christian name. ^* On the first day that you think differ- 
ently come up to East Fallows, we shall understand." 

Then the soUd door clanged behind them, and Astley was 
alone in the dull hall under the hall lamp, with a sense of 
his loneliness that he had never had before. So that was 
done. The romance which had bloomed in the midst of 
a business routine that made it most exquirite, like flowers 
set on neutral grey, was quite over. Well ! there was 
Mary still to think of, and he went up again unconsciously 
thankful for that. But the maid met him outride the 
door. 

*' Please, rir. Miss Mary says she would rather not see 
you for a day or two. She is afraid you would unsettle 
her mind." 

" But, Susan," said Astley, " that won't do, you know. 
Tou must tell her I particularly want to speak to her — 
not to-night — ^but to-morrow morning. I'll go to business 
by a later train." 

Susan's face became set and obstinate. 

" That is what Miss Mary told me to say, sir," she re- 
pUed. 

*'But you know she often thinks differently in the 
morning," said Astley, at a disadvantage, as a man is in 
dealing with female servants. 

There was a pause. 
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** WeU, you understand what I mean ? *' he said sharply. 

" Yes, sir," answered Susan. " But I must o\^ti, mean- 
ing no ofifence, that I think Miss Mary would be best let 
alone. It's a wonderful thing that's happened — a miracle, 
as you might say — and you want time for it to work." 

'* That reminds me, I must forbid you to mention this 
matter outside the house, Susan," said Astley. 

'* Then," said Susan, '* I shall be pleased if you'll take 
my notice a month from to-day, because I'm going to bring 
my little sister to Miss Moor that has St. Vitus's dance, 
and I shall ask her about mother's rheumatism." 

Astley thrust his hands in his pockets, bemldered and 
angry, and yet deeply glad that Mary appeared to be 
really better. What on earth was he to do ? 

One thing remained certain — he would not have Mary 
made a show-case of if he could help it. 

" You must do as you like about leaving," he said, " but 
I will never give my consent to your talking about what 
happened in Miss Mary's room to-night." 

" But if I don't tell my sister that, however am I to get 
her to come ? " demanded Susan. ** I'm afraid I must 
give in my notice, sir." 

" Very well," said Astley, going downstairs to put out 
the hall lamp. 

When he came up again he found Susan waiting for him. 

" Please, sir, I've been remembering that I was as much 
against Miss Moor as ever you are before I saw what 
happened to-night. But Miss Mary is certain she'll 
go on walking now — she feels the power in her — so what 
can you think 7 I don't want to leave, but if it oomes to, 
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I must. You couldn't say there was any trick about it 
with Miss Esther just as plain-spoken and ordinary as you 
and me. She had none o' the tricks of them ordinary 
mesmerizing people. She just said ' Get up.' Same as 
if she was calling Miss Mary. YouVe got to believe in 
things as plain as that ; no hanky-panky about them at 
all. And I must give my sister a chance too." 

Asdey groaned. Short of muzzling this woman there 
was no way of keeping her mouth shut, and he could not 
muzzle her. Besides she was essential to Mary's comfort 
after years of excellent service. 

** Oh, we'll discuss it to-morrow," he said, going past 
to his room. 

As for Esther, she sat silent all the way home in the dog- 
cart, quite tired out. The strain of the last two nights 
had been too much for her not very robust constitution, 
and she felt incapable even of thought as she slipped out 
of the purple gown, leaving it in a heap on the floor. She 
would not have minded that night whatever had happened 
—one of those fits of complete exhaustion to which she 
had been subject from a child had overcome her and she 
felt neither triumph nor hope— only an absolute dead 
blank where nothing mattered. 

The next day she was rested, and went out to superintend 
the putting in of the granary stove, with a gradual-growing 
sense of power. 

The work had been going forward all the previous day, 
and the very simple heating arrangement she had ordered 
from Shelton was completely installed by five o'clock. It 
was very cold in the granary, beoaose the plaster was not 
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yet dry enough for a fire to be lighted, but Esther did not 
feel that as she walked up and down the long bare place 
or sat for a Uttle while on the oak chair ; she was too intent 
on her plans to notice anything outside. 

The question worrying her was that of payment. How 
was she going to manage that ? She must be paid, be- 
cause money meant power — attention — all she was trying 
for — ^but she must not demand her fee like a quack doctor, 
or the whole scheme would be degraded to a lower level 
than she was ready to stand upon ; her ambition ex- 
panded as she paced there in the dim candlelight, and 
seemed to show gigantic things before her in those dim 
comers which, as a child, she had peopled with the crea- 
tures of her imagination. 

This Message of hers should appeal, not to the evil in 
every one, but to the good ; because there is so much more 
good than evil in human nature. She'd cry out to that 
vague want in every human soul for something better, 
and a cry would answer her. She stood quite still, little 
and brown, in the circle of the candleUght, and heard the 
familiar sound of passing feet once more upon an empty 
road. She could fancy they were the footsteps of thou- 
sands thronging towards her from all the ends of the earth. 
All who craved to be noble, to be well, to be happy — she'd 
call out to them and they would answer. It was an ad- 
venture worth waiting for, worth living for, worth djring 
for 

Ah, she'd always wanted to do something great, but the 
magnitude of this intoxicated her. It had grown so im- 
perceptibly of itself that she did not realize at first the 
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immense poesibilities, but now they began to stretch in front 
of her until she wanted to cover the eyes of her mind. 

Then she heard Jane Burdock's voice in the yard, and 
that brought her back to the practical side of the affair 
once more. 

How was she to get paid ? 

She glanced down at the plain wooden table where a 
pamphlet lay that she had been reading, relating to one of 
the many recently formed sects for the cultivation of the 
mind, and an idea came to her, at once simple and dignified. 
A plan by which the money would flow in automatically 
without her ever touching it — ^without her seeming to be 
interested in it at all. 

She would write a pamphlet too, and make an exor- 
bitant charge for it. At the end she would plainly state 
that only those who brought this book with them, and 
were entered on a register as having purchased it, could 
come to her for treatment. Each individual cure must be 
aided by a constant perusal of this work. And those who 
were treated must pay a thank-offering to the Society. 

Esther saw it would be wiser to call it a Society, that left 
more scope. 

" The Society of Hearers." 

Her constructive brain had it all in order, now that 
she was inevitably conmiitted. She could not go back 
now, even if she would, the way back was sealed up for 
ever. 

She was The Measenger. 

She heard Aunt Burdock's good-bye shout and remem- 
bered that night when she sat in the little chapel and first 
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realized that she, too, had the gift of holding an audience. 
It was the first time she ever dreamed of the conscious 
power within her taking that form, and the memory 
of it, even, seemed an immense way ofF. She saw the 
Esther Moor who sat in that pew through the wrong end 
of the telescope, and it made the little brown girl look 
pitifully small and of no account. The present Esther 
felt spurred by that backward glance to increasingly fresh 
effort. She would never look to the world like that again, 
she'd go on if she saw the mouth of Aunt Burdock's hell 
open before her. 

She sat down and began to write rapidly in an old 
exercise book, the words came to her as they had done 
ever since she got into the story. 

"the mbssagb." 

That was the beginning. Underneath she wrote in the 
direct language which was natural to her, with no straining 
after effect, only a convincing plainness which was the 
germ of her success. 

^* I have a message to give, and how I give it does not 
matter, so that you understand. I have found that the 
shepherds who heard the Angels' voices at Bethlehem 
only did what any pure-hearted man or woman may do, 
if they are so gifted. But all have not the power, perhaps 
very few, perhaps none but myself, though I say this in 
all humility. For the physical ear must be attuned as well 
as the mental hearing, and it may be that in the scheme 
of creation this is not yet permitted. The gift may have 
been vouchsafed to me alone, not because I am more 
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worthy, but because of oiroumstances whioh we none of 
us could comprehend if we were told them. 

" I can only relate facts as they occurred." 

Esther then went on to tell the story of New Year's Eve, 
giving Mary's name and permission to apply to her and the 
maid for confirmation. And in conclusion she said : 

" Are you suffering ? Is any one dear to you in pain ? 
I may have a message for you if I only knew your name 
and could concentrate my thoughts on you as I did on my 
friend Mary Astley. But you must remember that only 
those who are Uving good lives, and are striving for purity 
of thought and word, can expect an answer. Those under 
treatment must fix their mind on the Divine Voices at times 
to be arranged by me, especially at night and in solitude. 
But I cannot undertake to cure every one who comes to 
me. I may have a message for them or I may not. 
I can only faithfully impart that which is deUvered to 
me. 

She sat back in the chair after it was finished, staring 
at the jumble of hes and truth before her. A look that 
was almost sinister came into her eyes as her thoughts 
went across the world, seeking those she was going to 
befool. 

Well — the world had given her nothing — all she received 
she had to get — she didn't care. 

The old excuse that came to her lips in that granary 
when she was a child, came to her heart now she was a 
woman : 

If her world had given her the appreciation she hungered 
for, it would never have come to this — if it had been to 
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her instead of to Nellie that all the admiration and choco- 
lates were given 

But it was too late to think of that now, and she would 
do no harm to any one ; nothing but good to all who were 
influenced by her. She would set before them a noble 
ideal ; show that goodness and health went together — and 
gain fame and fortune for herself and the adulation she 
had always craved. 

It was with this prospect in store that she blew out the 
candle, crept down the granary steps in the moonlight, 
and went into the house. 

The Pobsons had dropped in, and sat comfortably 
round the fire with Nellie and Mrs. Moor ; she caught sight 
of them talking together as she passed the window. But 
when she opened the room door and went in there was a 
sudden lull, during which Mrs. Moor began to make quick 
nervous remarks about the weather, and Mrs. Pobson 
replied vaguely with round eyes on Esther as if expecting 
to see she had grown different in the night. Mr. Pobson 
got up, rubbed the back of his head, and said it was time 
they were going. 

Esther came forward and tried to appear just the same 
as she had always been, but it was no use. She had put 
herself outside of pleasant homely things like that gossip 
over the fire with the Pobsons, and must remain outside. 
But she suddenly felt how horribly lonely it would be. 

No one mentioned the scene at the ball on New Year's 
Eve, or at the Astleys' the night before, though Esther 
knew they had been talking about it ; and Mrs. Pobson 
kissed her gingerly, as if doubtful whether she wouldn't 
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'* go off," unless handled with discretion. Mr. Pobson was 
so sorry for Mrs. Moor having a plain lass that had turned 
out to be a sort of witoh too, that he walked off without 
saying good-bye to any one. 

After the Uttle bustle of departure there was a sort of 
constraint, and Esther felt impatiently powerless to break 
through it. 

Then there was a fresh sound of opening and shutting 
doors, and Stallard was ushered in. 

" Ned's gone round to Miss Burdock's," he said, *' so I 
came on alone, because I could not wait to say how I con- 
gratulate you, Mrs. Moor, on your daughter's success. It 
is a wonderful gift, a wonderful career opens out before 
her. One can't see the end of it." 

Instantly the constraint loosened. What had been 
impossible with the Pobsons came most easily now. 

" You're very good," murmured Mrs. Moor, quite over- 
come; and Esther said, with an assurance she had never 
shown before : 

*' I hope to be an influence for good — ^my aim is just to 
increase happiness — that's all." 

A sudden shrewdness focussed Stallard's open gaze, then 
he was himself again, candid, free, a clear pool for all men 
to gaze into. 

''That's all Ufe's made for. It's noblest end. It's 
perfect satisfaction," he said. " To be true to the light 
within you — upright — ^pure — that is the one thing worth 
living for ! The true-hearted shall inherit the earth." 

Joy flowed over Esther's wounded egotism in a stream 
of healing. She was in the right place at last— the centre 
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— ^ihe magnet of people's thoughts and attention. It was 
a moment before the actual words reached her under- 
standing, and the last phrase had a word in it that she 
vainly tried to pass over. 

The true-hearted. 

Her mind groped. 

" What had that to do with her ? " 

Like a clap of thunder came the reply : 

" Nothing." 

Her mind, the Burdock mind, would go on speaking the 
truth in spite of the story she had made. 

'' I hope you are making plans for enlarging your sphere 
of us^ulness," said Stallard. 

^^ Yes," said Esther dully. But after a pause, the plea- 
sure of being referred to by the man whom she had always 
longed to impress, banished all other thoughts, and she 
went on : 

" I want your help, if you will give it me. I have been 
preparing a pamphlet for sale to those who wish to consult 
me, and it ought to be printed at once." 

"Oh, well, that is quite in my line," said Stallard. 
** Shall we go over it together, then I can take it back 
to Lowport with me to-night and get it in hand at 
once." 

Esther glanced round at her mother, sitting expectant 
and proud, but rather uncomfortable. 

" We'll go into my chamber," she said. 

" Esther," said Mrs. Moor, " I really can't allow that." 
She felt the great mission was carrying her daughter too far. 
" When you wish to speak to people in private you can 
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always have this place, there is no need to ask gentlemen 
into your bedroom." 

Esther flushed. 

*'I mean the granary, of course, mother. I'm going 
to call it that now. I never thought of asking Mr. Stallard 
into my bedroom." 

^* If you had, I should not have misunderstood," said 
Stallard gravely, opening the door for Esther to go out. 

Nellie went to the window and watched them cross the 
yard with a puzzled look on her face ; Stallard seemed so 
taken up with Esther, that he had scarcely spoken to her. 
And that night at the ball he had almost proposed. 

She sighed a Uttle and went to see about warming some 
mince pies ; Stallard was particularly fond of hot mince 
pies. 
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( ilAlTEIl IX 

TOWARDS the end of January Nellie was coming 
out from Lo^7)ort after a day's marketing, when 
two women got into the train at a side station still within 
the suburbs of the city. 

" There ! " said one, " I'm glad to get into the train. 
Should ha' gone by the last, but I wanted to see my niece 
that's come over from Shelton for her hoUday. She Uves 
with the Astleys — Astleys the corn merchants — our master 
sells his com to 'em." 

*^ Ay, I know Astleys'," said the other woman, one of the 
silent sort. 

" And you'd never beUeve the tale I heard there — never ! " 
continued the first woman. "I wouldn't myself if I 
hadn't heard with my own ears. Talk about miracles ! 
Why, there's that gell of my sister's that's been suffering 
from St. Vitus's dance for months, as quiet as you or me. 
All done by word of mouth. Not a drop nor a bite of 
nothing. It fair caps me. Then Miss Mary Astley's 
cured after lying i' bed for two years or more." 

^' Who done it 7 " said the second woman after a pause, 
not at all excited. *' I heerd tell there was a man going 
about with some pills that " 

*' Fills ! " cried the first woman. '* It isn't a pill, it's 
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bookstally but it's" — Bhe hesitated — ^Mt's very dear. 
Ten shillings, you know." 

'' Tes, it's dear," said Susan's aunt, '' but I shall get it." 

She felt vaguely convinced of its mysterious power, 
because she had to give so much more for it than it was 
worth, and because her sister's family said it was '* above 
them." If it had been cheap and intelligible they would 
not have reverenced it at all. 

*' There was the Spiritualists — they see'd as well as 
heerd," announced the other woman slowly. "A lady I lived 
sarvent with was one. She died i' the York Asylum." 

*'But this is something quite different," said NoUie 
quickly. '* It is to make people nobler — ^better — to help 
them to have faith — that's all." 

** Towd Bible's good enough for me," said the woman, 
gathering up her baskets as the train slowed down. " Good 
night, all." 

Susan's aunt got out a station farther on without making 
more than a desultory remark or two, for Nellie sat silent 
and unapproachable in her comer. She was overwhelmed 
by a sort of pained uneasiness which she could not explain 
to herself at all. 

At Shelton station, every one had to alight because it 
was the terminus, and Nellie was groping in the railway 
van to find a small parcel which might have been put in 
there, when she heard Stallard's voice behind her. 

" Can I help you ? " 

'' No. Yes. I've a parcel in the van," she said, startled 
to find the person so near whom she had been thinking of 
day and night ever since die saw him last. 
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" I want to see the carrier. Is he there ? " 

" He is on the platform," said Stallard, never moving 
his eyes from her face, so blooming and flushed between 
the dark fur of her collar and her velvet hat. "I'll 
tell him to look out for your parcels and bring them 
along — and these small ones too/' he said, taking those 
she carried. 

She did not like to say she was going to carry those 
because every parcel, large or small, was twopence by 
carrier. So they walked out of the station together, 
Nellie with her hands in her muff and her feet tapping 
briskly on the hard ground. A Httle stream of men with 
collars up and bags in their hands went down the wide street 
leading to Shelton village, but by the time Nellie and 
Stallard reached the comer the last one had hurried on. 
A faint glint of the sea appeared at the end of the road, 
the moon was rising, and the waves made a monotonous 
booming. 

"Good night," said NeUie. "That's your way, isn't 
it ? I suppose you're lodging at Mrs. Brown's still." 

But Stallard was not Ustening — he was struggling 
against his desire to walk back to East Fallows with her, 
for he too remembered how that night at the dance he 
proposed — almost — ^and he was determined not to marry 
her. He must have money. 

Nellie looked with anxious eyes into his perturbed face. 
Poor fellow, he was worried ; she felt so sorry. 

"Have those tiresome committeemen been worrying 
you again ? " she said. 

He glanced up then and saw the sweet outline of her 
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cheek in the dusk, just lighted by the gas-lamp across the 
road. 

*' Nellie, let's go round by the sands," he said. " It's 
low tide now, and the sands are as hard as a board to walk 
upon." 

*' They'll be expecting me. It takes half an hour longer," 
she hesitated. 

*'0h, you can make some excuse," he said* *' After 
all, life doesnH offer so many perfect things that we can 
afford to refuse one of them. And a walk by the sea, on 
a night like this, with the mood just rising — and some- 
body you like walking with — ^Nellie ? " 

She turned round and moved in the direction of the sea. 

Just as they came to the last gas-lamp, where the hush 
and loneliness of the shore on a winter's night started, 
they met Astley. He was coming along rather slowly 
and wearily, and passed them with a *'Good night." 
Then some idea seemed to strike him and he stopped 
short. 

*' Are you going round by the sands ? " he said« ** You'll 
find a lot of big stones near Dunholme Oap; it's bad 
walking." 

*' Oh, I'll take care of Miss NeUie," said Stallard un- 
pleasantly. '^ Tou needn't trouble about that." 

Astley took no notice of Stallard, and continued : 

" The diff path at Dunholme will be very slippery too — 
the gravel donkeys couldn't manage it yesterday, I 
heard." 

'' Well, we can, I hope," said Stallard with a short 
laugh. '' Good night, Asa^." 
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They went on again then, and soon even the sound of 
their own footsteps was lost on the quiet sand. Stallard 
did not speak ; his emotions were gradually overpowering 
his worldly wisdom, and he was beginning to feel, as Astley 
had done, that every one wanted Nellie. The meeting 
with Astley had roused the fighting instinct in him, and he 
desired to secure her — to make her his own so that none 
of these other men could get at her. 

But marriage was the only way. 

Well, hang it, he'd marry her ! 

In the deep of his mind he knew that he would never 
do that, but he pretended to himself not to know it. He 
never liked to look ignoble to his own conscience, and it 
was so well trained that it modestly looked the other way 
when required. 

The silence lasted so Jong that Nellie began to wish she 
had gone home by road. If he were bored by her why did 
he ask her to come ? She walked fast, with her head up, 
feeling very miserable, and almost treading in the surf so 
as to leave a wide distance between them. 

Then he shpped his hand \«ithin her arm. 

" Are you trying to get your feet wet, you foolish little 
girl ? " he asked. 

*' It doesn't matter," said Nellie, with a total loss of her 
usual pleasant composure. " They're my feet. Surely I 
can do as I like with my own feet," and she twitched her 
arm away. 

That finished Stallard's inward hesitation, he took her 
arm again and drew her to him. 

** They're not your feet," he whispered between his teetii. 
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shoes, while she stood lialf dazed ^^ 
ness, between the dark chffs and the 
The salt smell of the sea on a frosty 
of the air, the absolute stillness sa^ 
waves — these always meant someth] 
lived — ^they could never be just sea ai 
It was half-past eight o'clook, an ho 
right time for getting home, when the 
path at Dunholme Gap. 

*'Well, I shall not have to makt 
said Nellie, smiling up at Stallard. 
mother, and she'll understand." 

All Mrs. Moor's children down to f( 
tralia felt that — She'd understand. 

Stallard took his arm from about ] 
her stand alone. 

"No, dearest," he said, "we mufi 
must ask you to make a sacrifice fo 
nobody to help me. I've got to maki 
world, and I can't Doa«ihW fv,i-.i- -^ 
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be your love-token to me. All the love and devotion 
of my life shall be my gift in return. Nellie — darUng.'' 
He had her in his embrace once more now and she was 
cr3dng a Uttle. But no sweet woman ever lived who 
could withstand the opportunity to sacrifice herself for 
her lover, and Stallard knew that he had gained his 
IK)int. 

"I'll say you missed your usual train, and I brought 
you home as it was so late," he added, when they stood 
at the top of the cUff, a Uttle breathless after their slippery 
climb. 

** Very well," said Nellie rather flatly. It was one thing 
to see sacrifice as a glorious whole, and another to see the 
mean Httle details, and even the first glamour of love was 
unable to give a lie in a pleasant aspect. She hated lying, 
not particularly because it was wrong, but because it was 
so nasty. 

" That's my own noble httle sweetheart," said Stallard, 
greatly reheved. He began to feel already what a fool 
he had been. What was he to do with her 7 Then a 
strand of her loosened hair blew across his face and he 
ceased to care about the future — ^he ceased to remember 
anything but Nellie's warm, flushed cheek beneath that 
strand of hair. 

When they went into the sitting-room where a big fire 
was burning, NeUie put her muff up to her flushed face 
as Stallard made the explanation. 

" It was kind of you to come all this way with Nellie," 
said Mrs. Moor, upon whose blind side Stallard was securely 
settled. Her shrewdness was quite disarmed towards 
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dawTiing suspicion from Stallard to \ 

'* You had better go up and take 
said, rather severely. 

Esther sat by the writing-table in 
spondence before her, and had takei 
Stallard than to wish him " Good e^ 
up to her now and b^^ to discuss 
Message " publication in a voice whi 
Mrs. Moor. Mr. Moor sat by himse 
reading, and mending broken crockei 

Even when Nellie, very tidy, but 
now, came into the room, he did nol 
went to her usual comer and began U 
that would let the cotton slip, imtil tl 
in the supper tray, and Mrs. Moor mi 
tion for her benefit. 

** I've scarcely ever known you mifi 
she said. *' I suppose the carrier ha 
you do about your parcels ? " 

"Oh, they're coming all right," 
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** Hi — ^hi ! '' she shouted after the oarrier*8 retreating 
back. ** What train did them parcels come from ? " 

"Hie six twenty-seven," repUed the man. "I don't 
meet none later than that at this time o' year. So 
long." 

"So long," rephed the housemaid, without any of her 
usual espi^krie. Then she turned to the kitchenmaid. 
" There. I guessed as much when I saw her shoes. She's 
been trapsing about on them sands with Stallard for two 
hours or more, and now sits in a comer looking like a 
mouse, and him sucking up to Miss Esther that we thought 
he was after first. I can't make head or tail of it. He's 
a rum 'un, is that Stallard, though he is alwajrs jawing 
about living noble lives, and everybody being happy. He 
talks beautiful. I'll own that. But what's he up to 
now ? " 

" Oh, I dunno," said the kitchenmaid, who was sufiFering 
from toothache and oblivious to romance for the time 
being. 

" Bell again," said the housemaid. " Oh, I forgot the 
butter," and she went in demurely with the butter-dish. 

Esther and Stallard were still by the writing-table, but 
Nellie came to the tray and began cutting the plum bread 
and cheese. She looked very tired now, with shadows 
round her eyes and pale cheeks. As Stallard got up to help 
her, he felt a sudden impulse to put his arm about her and 
tell them she was his promised wife. He felt, as he watched 
her bending over her household task, that she was meant 
for nothing less than open love and reverence. All the 
best in him rose to worship her, but unfortunately the 
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a germ that he didn't create and < 
wliich rendered the best in him the 

For a moment he stood gazing at 
persuaded ; and that was his ch 
possible redemption that comes t 
no one living who has not been give 

But it passed, and he carried a ; 
without saying a word. 



CHAPTER X 

ON the following market-day Nellie came down in her 
out-of-door things ready to go to Lowport.J 

** It's a bad day," said Mrs. Moor, looking out of the 
window. "Likely to rain. Won't you wait until next 
week?" 

" No, mother, I want some new stuff for a blouse." 

" Is that all ? Well, it adds two shillings on to the 
material: for your fare, you know. Hadn't you better 
write for patterns ? " 

" Oh, I think I'll go," said NeUie. " It's time I was off 
now. Good-bye." 

" What train shall you come back by ? " called Mrs. 
Moor after her. " You might catch the four-thirty." 

"Don't know — ^perhaps the six," called Nellie back, 
running down the path to avoid further questions. 

It was rather difficult to find anything to do in Lowport 
for so many hours, and Nellie watched the shops light up, 
and the slimy brown streets grow quite cheerful with the 
reflected yellow shine, before she went to the station. 
Stallard had not been over to East Fallows since that 
wonderful afternoon, and could not write, of course, for 
fear of arousing suspicion, and she felt she must see him, 
though she had refused to meet him when he asked her. 
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had given up hope, when Stallard 
carriage. 

" I had a rush to get ofiF," he said, " 
a hairVbreadth.** Then, as the tra 
platforms and the passengers could no 
there, he came over to her side of the c 
hand. He liked to wait a little while b 
it gave him saoh an exquisite momc 
ittider down-bent face. 

Nellie had almost begun to wonde 
absence if it could all be real, but 
of that now — it was the rest of life 
now. 

** Do you know,'* she said, after a y 
laugh, **I was quite miserable that 
home. You seemed to forget me — anc 
with Esther's plans — ^I believe I was ac 
she laughed again, just for pure ligh 
because the idea of being jealous of 
that moment so ridiculous. 
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she might have. Beades, my attention to her reassured 
your mother, who began to be a little suspicious." 

" I wish we could speak out," sighed Nellie. " To keep 
it all secret is the hardest thing you could have given me 
to do, Paul." 

*' But, dear, don't you like to do the hardest thing for 
my sake ? " asked Stallard. '' And do you think I like 
deception any more than you ? " 

Nellie remembered with compunction that striking can- 
dour and openness of manner which was the first thing 
every one noticed in him ; it was really that which had 
first made her like him. *' Of course you hate all this 
secrecy more than I do," she said. '* It's mean of me not 
to have considered that ! I've only been thinking of 
myself." 

" The sweetest thing in all the world to think of, dear,'* 
he whispered. 

Then the train stopped and two girls got in, belonging 
to Shelton. So Stallard read the ** Lowport News," and 
Nellie stared out of the blank window-pane where a most 
wonderful procession of Loves and Joys, all garlanded, 
took the place of telegraph wires. A continuation of the 
same wire, and the same exquisite vision of it, followed 
her on the way from Shelton to Dunholme, though she had 
to battle along by herself in a rising wind with a slight 
drizzling rain. Stallard said he might follow later, but 
would not walk back with her a second time for fear of 
arousing suspicion. 

She reached home quite punctually, and sat down to the 
evening meal looking so gay and pretty that even Mr. 
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Moor noticed it, and said he'd never known roses grow 
in Lowport before — ^for he had the deepest dislike for 
his native town, and never went near it unless he was 
absolutely obliged. Ned came home always by an earlier 
train than Nellie had travelled on, so it was not knowledge 
which prompted the question : 

** Did Stallard tell you he was coming out to-night ? *' 

" Oh, I don't know," answered she, startled. 

** I thought he might have told you in the train," bluffed 
Master Ned with a chuckle. 

*' You shouldn't think, it's a bad habit," said Nellie, 
rather tartly. Nobody likes being startled for nothing, 
and now she knew by his manner that he was ** having her 
on," as he put it. 

But Stallard did not come that eveniog, after all, though 
on Sunday afternoon he walked over as he had done very 
frequently since Ned first took him to the house. Poor 
Nellie's heart was growing a little sick with hope deferred 
when she heard the sound of the gate and the tramp of his 
feet up the garden path. The days were lengthening now, 
and it was still broad daylight, while the air was quite soft 
and smelled vaguely of primroses and violets, as it always 
does just before spring comes. 

Nellie hoped they would go for a turn along the lane 
before tea-time, then perhaps Ned would go in, and they 
would have a word alone. She could not know, of course, 
that Stallard had determined after their journey together 
to keep away from the house entirely. This was the reason 
why he had not come the same night ; but he chanced to be 
staying the week-end at Shelton with a friend, and when 
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he opened his window on Sunday morning and the soft air 
mahed in, with the smell of spring and the sea about it, 
the thought of Nellie became so close and near that he 
almost felt she must be beside him. Then he went down 
to breakfast with his host, and smoked, and had a long 
walk, and ate his Sunday dinner, and thought how strong 
and wise he was. " Best for you and best for me," was 
the burden of the speech he prepared during that day for 
the time when Nellie demanded an explanation. He felt 
quite determined to get out of it. What a fool he'd been 
ever to get in ! 

After dinner he and his friend smoked again, and talked 
politics, for which purpose the invitation had been given 
and accepted. But as the afternoon wore on the vision 
of a Gk)vemment-supported paradise became fainter, and 
dreams of NeUie, as she looked against a dusky sky, became 
more insistent. The absolutely upright and most sincere 
gentleman in broadcloth who entertained him grew to be 
an unmitigated bore instecul of a pillar of support, and 
Stallard went so far as to answer testily some sugges- 
tion for providing the agricultural poor with free litera- 
ture. 

"Better see they're given a chance to live first," he 
retorted, going to the window. Then he saw the purple 
hue of annoyed importance on his host's face, and added : 
"Of course I'm with you in that. You mustn't mind my 
blunt way of speaking. I'm a straight sort of chap, you 
know, and must say what comes into my head, without 
stopping to think if it suits. That's the worst of being a 
north-oountryman.' ' 
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Stallard was glad of that, but he ^ 
gentleman in broadcloth, and was 
must see Nellie. He would break oS 
when the big political meeting in Lo 
he most leave it until then or he woi 
at all ; in the meantime she might Ic 
he never went near her, for she woi 
him this afternoon, and — and 

And in fact a thousand reasons were 
go to her because he could not stop aw« 

So the East Fallows gate clicked, and 
the path, and he went into the room 
as usual ; but when he suggested a ws 
too, and talked about the spring con 
Vicar of Shelton, and the wonderful oui 
until Nellie was nearly crying with di 
impatience, and Stallard disliked Mrs. 
time, though she had plainly no idea 
rid of her. 
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to her about a suggestion 1 have received, respecting a 
lecture to be held in Lowport. I think it would be a good 
thing to widen her sphere of usefubiess. Will you excuse 
me a moment ? ** 

He drew a long breath of relief as he went up the steps, 
tot Mrs. Moor's placid presence bad chafed his excited 
nerves almost past bearing. 

When he went into the granary and closed the door 
behind him, he had a sudden sense of entering repose. 
Esther sat on the big chair with her pen in her hand, 
and her dark hair, pale face, and purple gown were 
illuminated by the skylight from above like a Rembrandt 
picture against the dusky shadows of the large bare 
place. 

He realized her power for the first time as she looked 
across at him, all her forces made active by purpose in- 
stead of being stultified by want of it ; and he saw how 
she would dominate those who came under her influence, 
though he knew she could never dominate him, be- 
cause she had made him certain of her. He had sus- 
pected almost from the first that she was ready to love 
him, and looked on it as the ridiculous, necessary tribute 
to his charm ; so many women were taken with him — 
but now he knew she loved him. There had been no time 
to hide the self which was so wont to appear in Esther's 
face, so difficult to hide, and she sat there with her secret 
heart illumined for him in the midst of the dim room, 
before she had time to throw the mantle of self-conscious- 
I about her. 

A moment later she said quietly : 



not the Power which might creep t 
hold tight where it once had graj 
always going to be like that with 
became— and he saw her becoming 
and rich and great — she would ren 
Esther Moor who had wanted hii 
her. 

It was curious how the recoUe 
him would keep in the foreground i 
was telling her about the prospect oi 
of Hearers, and those who might bee 

*' But I don't suppose there are moi 
in the world who believe in my tet 
"I am only beginning to shape it in n 
first nebulous form. The Message I : 
so unexpected, that I did not all at on 
of delivering it. I thought at first 
the open sky that I could hear the 
I can hear them anywhere by lif tin 
listening. My ear and heart have 
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** Shall you teach others to hear too 7 ** he said 
abruptly; his interest in the matter was becoming 
acute, though he could not tell himself why this was the 
case. 

"Yes," said Esther. "I shall train other messengers 
to carry out my work. Mary Astley, I think, will be one. 
She is marvellously altered ; you wouldn't know her. She 
was always very intelligent and spiritual, now she has got 
a motive power she will do great things, as those highly 
nervous people often do." 

That odd interest at the bck^k of Stallard's mind, which 
he would not formulate, prompted him to ask another 
question. 

" But you can do nothing in these days, even in spiritual 
things, without money, and these pamphlets wont bring 
in any really large sum. How are you going to manage 
about funds ? " 

" Well," said Esther, " that is a difficulty. I'm not 
clever about money matters, not because I couldn't be, 
I think, but because I've had very little experience. And 
I see tiiat the money side of the Hearers' Society ought to 
be well organized from the start. There ought to be no 
muddles." 

" You must have wealth if you're to have the power to 
spread your wonderful message as it should be done," 
said Stallard. 

" I don't intend to proselytize," said Esther. 

** You won't need to," Stallard replied. " Hold before 
the people what they've been craving for since the dawn 
of civilization — ^health and happiness — and they'll follow. 
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" I myself,'* he continued, *' feel 
come a Hearer. To catcli at any fl} 

Esther rose abruptly from her sea 

" Don't," she said. 

** But IVe not much hope in any 
the change it has made in you/' h 
raised you— raised you." 

Esther watched him silently, then 
with her hands and broke into bitte 
came up from the yard below. 

** Esther, Esther, it's tea-time." 

" Go now," said Esther. 

" Shall I tell them you're busy ? " 

*'Tell them what you like, so lon| 
Esther, walking away from him into th 

Down in the sitting-room, the pa 
table an seemed conscious of constr 
Moor, who had a cake dish in front o 
mended that he glowed with the satia 
in the presence of his mafltAmi«>'»-* 
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" Oh, very well," said Mrs. Moor, glancing rather doubt- 
fully from him to Nellie. 

So Stallard carried the tray without a man's usual 
awkwardness — he never was awkward — and Nellie watched 
him go by the window, wondering rather wistfully how it 
was that Stallard could do things for Esther without com- 
promising her, while he was so very careful with his sweet- 
heart. But she came to the conclusion it was because 
Esther was * different.' She had always been ' different * 
from a little girl. 

When Stallard reached the granary door he found it 
locked, and for some time could get no response to his 
knocking ; at last Esther let him in. 

" Your tea is nearly cold," he said, without looking at 
her red eyes. '* Now sit down and let me pour out for 
you." 

He pulled her chair forward, and as he did so chanced 
to touch her hand. 

"There-^t down," he said. Then he took her cold 
hand and chafed it gently. ** Poor Uttle woman, it's 
hard work doing big things, or even planning them," he 
went on. '* Now, drink some of the tea and have a bit of 
bread-and-butter." 

This first personal service from the man she loved was 
as sweet to Esther as it is to all women, warming her to 
the very heart. She ate the bread-and-butter and drank 
the tea with little catchings of the breath and tearful 
imileB, like a child who had been hurt but is happy now. 

**Well, I must go back to the others," said Stallard 
after a while. *' I wanted to remind you about the oost 
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a penny in the bank. Perhaps 
dock '' 

''No," interrupted Esther, ". 
one thing. Aunt Burdock would 
into the Humber. And don't yo 
youVe done enough to help me al 

But her brave words were not s 
was left alone in the chamber wi 
Mary — she thought of Mary, bu 
simply couldn't take advantage o 
to give her anything. It seemed 
she had never asked money from 
she was grown up, and never w( 
thousand little pinches which wo 
that fifty pounds if she asked her i 
— last summer's bonnet — ^baking-p 
stead of eggs. No, she couldn't d 

Still — ^there was no one else, 
stop, when it was just at the mome 
if she could not aftt +.v»af m*-^ •- — - 
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I ife bfiftTj ur d Lcwport a2 tixb ume. Tired 
eyoi 9BKd tisj^ciogik tbe ice tuDd carat unrmi^ i^ carr 
of pgijpiiioB, umI same sa^vr as: Ahar there for the SocMtr 
of HettTBEE. Ffv tibe iziberaDi ffc»c«iDe» of zzfecn kiwis them 
ahvmjs to aot op a frcs^ ahar far ererr one tLr>wn down, 
and joQ nerer kno-m^ tc* whMX snraMe g«i it iriD be. 

Esther sal ciq iLere. Icic4dii£ in the dazk whkli ckisied 
aioond her. aad a&ang tisc^ds that would intoxicate the 
saneBt brain. Wh&t strock her most^ vih&, not hov diffi- 
cult it seemed to create a nev reiipoo, bat hov marrel- 
loody easT. She almost he^an — sitting there in the dark 
— to feel as if she really were higher and greater than other 
peofde. The poison of her draught of notoriety was 
working now, and she began to hare the morbid admira* 
tion for herself that is the invariable after effect. She 
fdt that her mind must be greater than other minds, or 
she could not cure the sick. 

She had to create a visible theory to account for this 
power, so as to reach her public ; but she felt no longer 
that it was a lie to say she was TA« Me^sengcr^ because 
she did bear a message of healing. Her adventure did no 
harm to mankind — only good — though Lavington 

With that name her inflated thoughts fell on the bed 
rock of fact, but a possible solution of the money difficulty 
rose up directly afterwards ; she lit the lamp and drew 
pen and paper towards her. 

" Dear Mr. Lavington," she wrote, '* I am in most 
desperate need of fifty pounds and have no one in the 
world to whom I can go for it but you. Will you lend it 
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to me for a year ? At the end of that time I promise 
faithfully to pay it back if I am alive. 

^* Always yours sincerely, 

*' ESTHBB MOOB. 

" P.S. — ^Will you please tekgrapk the money if you do 
let me have it." 

Then she addressed it to Helw&n, where he was still 
staying, and ran with it, bare-headed, to the post-box at 
the bottom of the lane. 

As she approached the garden there was a low sound of 
voices, and she fancied somebody slipped into the wet 
summer-house; but when she reached the gate every- 
thing was quite silent, so she thought it was imagination. 
She had always been a little apt to see and hear more 
than there was. 

'* Mr. Stallard's been gone about twenty minutes," said 
her mother when she entered the room. 

** Oh," answered Esther. Then, as she did not wish to 
speak of Stallard, she added, for something to say : 
"Where's NeUie?" 

*' Upstairs, changing her frock," said Mrs. Moor. 

After that Esther sat silent by the fire, very tired ; but 
she never connected Nellie's continued absence with 
Stallard's, because thoughts of herself so filled her mind 
now that she had almost forgotten to be jealous. Stallard 
scarcely took any notice of Nellie when he came in these 
days; she thought his admiration must have been just 
one of those passing fancies which her pretty younger 
lister inspired in most men who visited at the house. 
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Esther looked back to the passion of bitterness in wliich 
she had spent New Year's Eve \^ith a sort of wonder. 

She was no more little Esther Moor, dowdy, overlooked ; 
but a woman, with a sense of growing power that is like 
nothing else on earth, and the respect and attention of 
the man she loved. 

She thought how good he was, how noble, how splendid, 
and all sorts of phrases he had spoken occurred to her as 
she sat there by the fire, warm and a little drowsy after 
the emotions of the day. And every phrase, nearly, had 
something in it about truth and happiness. The recur- 
rence of that word, truth, almost jarred on her as she felt 
herself slipping into sleep. Then she sat up in her chair. 
Truth ! Sleep would not come to her after all, though 
she was so satisfied. 



CHAPTER : 

MISS BURDOCK drove into th( 
farm, but did not alight from . 

** Agnee — Agnes ! " she shouted, u 
off the granary roof. *' Are you all 
o'clock in the morning ? Ag — ^nes ! ' 

The concluding bellow brought M 
the door with a serviette in her hand. 

'* We're late this morning, Jane. 
'* It's a long time since you were here.' 

** No. I won't come in. But I wan 
business of Esther's. So long as she < 
me I left her alone ; she isn't my dai 
to say ! But I won't have her medd 
She's been getting hold of Tom Dixon 
and nerves, and wants backbone g 
he's really ill, and won't have the < 
interferes with the Meafliwy« — t>«' — 
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thrashing. I'll do it myself if she doesn't keep out o' my 
way." 

" I can't hear you talk like that, Jane," said Mrs. Moor. 
" You know Esther is sincere. Have you ever found her 
anything else ? " 

" Yes," said Miss Burdock bluntly. '' She used to make 
up all sorts of tales when she was a child. I remember 
finding her in the granary half frightening the life out of 
NeUie. Why, I can see her now as if it was yesterday. 
Her hair falling down and those yellow eyes staring. She 
hasn't started anything new. She's only just gone on. 
You ought to have stopped it in time." 

'' I always understood Esther," said Mrs. Moor, a 
mother's pride making her anxious face very pleasant to 
look at. 

" So did I," snapped Miss Burdock. " And I've no 
quarrel with you, Agnes — never should have — but I shan't 
come here agcun until she gives up this nonsense. How 
can I stand up and preach the gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ if I'm countenancing my own niece in such ways as 
hers are. She makes out she's had a further inspiration 
than there is in the Bible, and I call it rank blasphemy." 

" Hush, hush, Jane. You ought to feel honoured that 
the new teaching, which a different age has made needful, 
has been given through your niece. I always felt she was 
marked out for some special destiny. Why, I've told you 
hundreds of times that I knew she was meant for some- 
thing great. It was an instinct — an inspiration. I feel," 
she added in a low tone, ** unworthy to be the mother of one 
who will influence the future of the world." 
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'' Do you ? " said Miss Burdook, gathering up the rems 
with her big face purple under the odd-shaped hat. '' Well, 
I don't feel unworthy to be her aunt. Quite the opposite. 
I'm ashamed of her. Qee-up, mare ! And mind, if she 
tries to treat my labourers again she'll hear about it. 
I won't have it." 

She drove oft without any farewell, and Mrs. Moor went 
indoors to find her daughter. 

'* Perhaps, dear, you'd better tell Tom Dixon to have 
a doctor," she suggested when she had delivered a mild 
version of Aunt Burdock's message. 

" I can't do that, mother," said Esther. " It is a case 
I am quite fitted to deal with by mjrself , and any other 
suggestion would only interfere with the power of mine. 
I am sure he will recover. It is only lack of wiU-power 
he is suffering from ; his mind wiU learn to control his 
body so soon as his faith is strong enough." 

*' How is old Mrs. Morris going on ? " said Mrs. Moor. 

" Badly," said Esther. " Her mind is so clogged and 
clouded, and she takes Wilson's pills at the same time. 
She won't throw herself entirely on the divine message. 
But, mother, you know I've asked you not to speak to me 
about my work. It isn't that I don't want your sympathy, 
but — Oh, mother, donH do it. Go on living just as if it 
had never happened." 

'' I can't forget how glad and proud I feel," said Mm. 
Moor with a tremulous smile. 

'' No," said Esther, kissing lier. " That's the best of it. 
That's the best of it. But don't aay anything. And — 
and mother." 
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" Yes, dear / " 

" I don't want you and Nellie to come to the meeting. 
I must have all my power and self-oontrol there, and if I 
saw you sitting, watching me, wondering " 

Mrs. Moor was disappointed, but that didn't matter ; 
of course what was best for Esther had to be. 

" Then we'll stay at home," she said quickly. " But 
there'll be nobody of your own there, because your father 
and Ned won't go." 

Esther drew a long breath. 

" I'm glad," she said. " It's best so. You don't mind, 
do you ? " 

" Oh, no, not a bit," cried Mrs. Moor, as such mothers 
will. " We shall be at home thinking of you." 

But she dropped a tear in the egg and milk she 
was beating up for Esther, all the same, for she would 
have loved to see her faith in her daughter justified 
before the world. But Mrs. Moor's family had a vague 
impression she was never hurt because she never cried 
out. 

During the next few days Stallard came over once or 
twice about the meeting, in spite of the fact that he was, 
for once, up to his eyes in other sort of work ; and he 
pulled the strings which moved the Lowi>ort Corporation 
at this juncture so cleverly that the Mayor promised to 
preside. A paragraph appeared on that in the '' Lowport 
News," sa3dng how broad-minded the Mayor was, and 
how ready to aid and abet any seekers after light, which 
pleased all who chanced to be at variance with the recog- 
nized religious bodies, and made the Corporation feel 
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itself soaring into regions where the small distinctions 
of creed remained no longer visible. Esther's theory 
became finally identified with that movement which re- 
gards every man divine and answerable to nobody, and 
those who did not in the least want to hear about The 
Message promised to go as a sign of their open-mindedness 
and independence of thought. • 

Really everything seemed to go well ; for just as the 
want of ready money looked like becoming a real stum- 
bling-block, Lavington's telegram arrived, stating : 

" Have wired my lawyer to send you fifty pounds in 
notes." 

Next morning the five ten-pound notes arrived ; Esther 
posted four of them to Stallard at once, and after that all 
was plain sailing. There was to be no charge for admission, 
of course, but a general air about the whole thing of doing 
simply what one coidd for the good of the world without 
regard to any financial reward, though one might insist, as 
it were, on bestowing itself. 

When Esther got up on the morning of the appointed 
day she felt physically sick with nervousness; her teeth 
chattered as she dressed, though it was the end of February 
now, and not very cold, and her great mass of hair was 
dank and lifeless as she fastened it up with shaking fingers. 

A sort of panic overcame her. 

Should she wire to Stallard that the meeting could not 
take place ? Should she go back to bed and refuse to 
move or speak or to give any explanation to any one ? Then 
she heard her mother's voice outside. 

" Esther, I've brought you a cup of tea." 
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" Please put it down, mother," said Esther, controlling 
her voice. " I'll take it in, in a minute." 

She waited until her mother's steps retreated, and 
opened the door to find a tray and a letter from Stallard. 
So she drank the hot tea, and tore open the letter with 
fingers that began to grow steadier. 

" Dear Miss Moor," it ran, " every possible arrangement 
is now made, but I should advise you to arrive at ten 
minutes past eight instead of at the exact time, and to walk 
quietly up the room and on to the platform. The first note 
of simpUcity would thus be struck, and the message of truth 
needs no stage management. We've had enough of that in 
the past. Now we want simple reaUty. The Chairman is 
lending you his motor in which to return home after the 
meeting. 

'^ I can't say much, because I feel so much, but I think 
you know how deeply glad I am to be associated with you 
in this effort to bring more happiness to that Brotherhood 
of Common Men for which I Uve. 

" Yours ever, 

" Paul Stallabd." 

As Esther finished the letter her shivering ceased, and 
her fingers grew firm and warm. No matter if she sinned 
against that truth which was the watchword of Stallard's 
career — ^no matter if he had been tricked by a lie into 
honouring her — the fact remained that he did. Nothing 
could ever take away the memory of that letter from her. 
Every prick and wound that her feelings had sustained 
since childhood was made up for now. She had an un- 
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*' I'm Miss Moor," she said, giving liim her hat and 
cloak. 

Then she walked up the broad central aisle to the plat- 
form. 

She was not in the least nervous now, because, in the 
solitude of the railway carriage, she had begun to take up 
the threads of her story. The talk she was going to give 
here was no more wonderful to her, in that moment, than 
those old talks she and CharUe had together in Masterby 
Woods, where they saw the strange gnarled faces on the 
tree-trunks in the gloomy dimness. The Voices — ^when 
she once began to think of them, and imagine how she 
should impress her imaginations on some one else-^ 
became just as real to her as those faces had been ; that 
is — awesomely real. More real than the actual things that 
could be seen and heard and tested. 

The room was very full, and a Uttle murmur of disappoint- 
ment began to buzz through it as Esther went up the wide 
steps leading to the platform. 

'^ Was this what they had come to see and hear ? " 

The Mayor rose in his gold chain at a whispered word 
from Stallard, and shook hands in the way mayors do 
towards the end of their year of office. He had not known 
quite what to expect, but he felt quite easy now in referring 
to Esther as '' our young friend," and tried to put rather 
an air of inconsequence upon his own presence there. He 
had at any rate expected a fine woman, able to carry 
things o£f, and felt annoyed with Stallard; but he im- 
plied that this was an added proof of his readiness to lend 
an ear to any scheme however improbable for benefiting 
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tree-folk real to Cliailio and herself. She was not just 
Esther Moor, but the Messenger, in the wonderful tale 
she had to tell. 

She stood there — so like her aunt Burdock, somehow, 
though there was no physical resemblance between them : 
but she had the same composure, the same confidence in 
her hearers' attention, the same sense of absolute power 
to reach something within those who listened, to which 
they must respond. That gift of dominating an audience 
is one which transforms quiet men and women while they 
are employing it. They are quite different from their 
normal selves, and all thought and care and love and hate 
are submerged in the one obsession — to reach the an- 
swering chord. 

Esther inherited from her aunt, too, a canying voice, 
which was not high-pitched, and yet could be plainly heard 
in every part of the building, without any appearance of 
speaking above her normal tone. 

While she stood for a second, before starting, the people 
in the back rows began to talk, and Stallard felt she was 
done for. Why in the world didn't she begin ? The 
noise grew to a loud, continuous buzz. The Mayor looked 
surprised. 

** I am here to give you a message," said Esther at last, 
quite simply and plainly. ** I was looking out into the 
sky on New Year's Eve when I heard Voices, telling me 
that the sick friend with whom I watched would be healed. 
We cannot adjust ourselves all at once to a revelation, 
and I tried to find some physical reason for my hearing 
this ; but by patient experiment and long hours of soU- 
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tary thought, I have found oat that tiie physical ear may 
have little to do with it. Any person may perhaps hear 
these Voices whose soul is attuned by meditation on this 
point, and made sensitive to spiritual influences, aooordiog 
to the rules I have laid down. Still, I want you to re- 
member that there is a scientific basis for this idea. Many 
eminent scientists believe that Vke air is full of sounds 
— ^waves which we cannot distinguish. I know people 
who cannot hear the cry of a bat, though they possess 
otherwise perfect hearing, and that leads us to think of 
the millions of sounds there may be, just beyond the 
boundary of what we cannot understand. Why, the Un- 
known stretches before us when we think of that, so vast 
and full of sound that we cannot bear to picture it." 

She lowered her voice, speaking with no eloquence, but 
just her usual bald simplicity, and the people in the back 
benches were quite quiet. 

" While I am speaking, there may be Voices in this room 
to which my soul is not attuned to listen," she went on. 
" For I am sure the Voices speak to each alone. I have 
not yet discovered, nor do I expect to discover, a method 
by which it is possible for every one to hear the Voices for 
themselves. I feel honoured to know that the full revela- 
tion of the Voices beyond has been delivered through me» 
though I know there may be many others in this room 
who have the power within them, if they knew how to 
use it. I am only here, an ordinary woman, poorer than 
most of you, and with no learning or great name to help 
me ; I am only here, to give my message to all who sorrow 
and toil and hope for better things." 
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She caught Stallard\s eye and somehow the wmgs of 
her power dropped broken. Panic seized her. She put 
her hands to her throat with a sensation of choking. 
Not another word would come, and a hum of surprise 
began to rise from the audience : a flash of Aunt Bur- 
dock's genius forced her to gasp out : 

"Hush ! Listen ! The Voices are speaking now. Oh ! 
keep quiet and lift up your souls in listening." 

Then, as she stood there, in the startled silence which 
followed, the strangest thing happened. She really heard 
the Voices. 

Her face went very grey ; then came a sobbing, 
triumphant cry from the end of the room, " I hear ! 
I hear ! " A man near the platform with a thin, work- 
worn face covered his eyes but said nothing. A girl 
rushed down the centre path, crying hysterically, and 
fell on her knees before the platform. "Thank God! 
Thank God! Now I know the meaning of all those 
strange sounds I hear in the night. They thought at 
home I was going mad, but I'm not — I'm most wonder- 
fully sane." 

" My friends," said Esther, speaking with difficulty, her 
hand on her throat, " we won't talk of these things now. 
Come to me at my home and we will talk of them together. 
I intend to hold little gatherings of Hearers for any who 
wish to train themselves to deliver the Message. But I feel 
sure all who do that must first learn of the Voices through 
me. I cannot talk to you any more now, because it 
has been a great strain to me to stand here. I could 
never have spok^i at all but for the power that has 
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she had heard what she was trying to make lier audience 
hear. The obsession she was trying to force on them had 
seized herself. 

" Of course you would hear," answered Stallard sooth- 
ingly. '' And your simple words and abrupt departure 
are an added proof of your sincerity. What did the Voices 
say?" 

"Ah, I can't tell you," shuddered Esther. "But I 
would give my life, now, to stop hearing. I tntist stop 
hearing." 

" Hush, dear," said Stallard, taking her hand. " You're 
overwrought. You have discovered a great truth, and the 
shock and strain have imnerved you. To-morrow you 
will be thankful again that the truth has been shown to 
you." 

"The truth," Esther whispered. " Why— yes— it's 
the truth ! And all night long whenever I awake I may 
hear the Voice again. I shall never be safe. Oh ! if I 
could give back the key. If I could only feel quite sure of 
silence. I am so afraid of the night." 

"Dearest," Stallard said, "give me the right to take 
care of you through the night ; with my arms round you, 
you won't be afraid ? " 

For a moment Esther closed her eyes, the motor seemed 
to be charging through space amid a timiult of Voices ; 
then she looked out, and there was the Uttle hill on 
the road home with the one bent tree against a quiet 
aky. 

"My love," she answered, and the moment seemed 
worth all the price. For though her fancy had grown real, 
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" I'm surprised, too," smiled Mrs. Moor. " But those 
nearest are often the blindest." 

"Yes," said NeUie, looking Stallard straight in the 
face this time. " I'm afraid I have been rather blind." 

StaUard's heart began to beat normally again ; he had 
judged her aright. 

" I must go," he said, " the motor's waiting," and Esther 
came out with him to the door. 

" Good night, dear," he said, ** think so much of me 
when you fall asleep that you don't hear the Voices. 
You can only stand a certain strain and must spare your- 
self if you are to continue your great work. Rest for to- 
night." 

" Ah, if I can ! " she answered. 



CHAPTER Xn 

A FTER the first shock of finding that the creation of 
jt\^ her own brain had become real, Esther began to 
experience a strange exaltation. It was infinitely more 
intoxicating to feel that she really had gone farther into 
the Unknown than any human being, than to make- 
believe ever so convincingly ; and nothing is more mar- 
vellous than the ease with which a celebrity grows accus- 
tomed to a position above the crowd. 

The time very soon came to Esther, as it does to all such, 
when the only noticeable fellow-creatures were those who 
did not notice her ; they stood up like ugly warnings on 
the high road of success, and pointed back to that buried 
period before greatness arrived. 

Esther could hardly realize that she once had come and 
gone with none caring, and she expected to see people 
draw together and whisper when she went past; to be 
ignored produced in her a sort of angry wonder. Could 
they know who she was ? 

Stallard ministered immensely to all this, and Esther's 
egotism, which had managed to keep furiously alive with 
no food at all, now grew beyond all bounds and ousted 
every other feeling but her passion for Stallard. 

The Voices which spoke to her in the silence, and some- 
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times when she was in company, used the same phrases 
which she had coined herself, about love, and truth, and 
healing. But these phrases were often turned round in 
the mental confusion which her obsession produced in 
her, and the result was a curious vagueness of expression 
which seemed rather like nonsense to outsiders, but which 
the Hearers regcurded as mystical, and the result of direct 
inspiration. 

The odd inflation of the mentally unhinged caused 
Esther to pose naturally enough as one who has received 
a revelation. She beUeved herself the Messenger, now, 
just as truly as the poor lady in the country asylum 
beUeved herself the Virgin Mary, and moved and acted 
always in keeping with her supposed character. But, 
having started the scheme when she was evenly balanced, 
the foundations of it were laid in a common-sense prac- 
tical way that already began to bring in a good deal of 
money. 

Stallard was seriously considering the step of giving up 
all other work and devoting himself to the business 
management of the new creed, which spread with more 
rapidity the more incomprehensible it became ; because 
people have a child's awe of what they cannot under- 
stand. 

One day Esther was holding a class for the training of 
those who were to go out into the world and perform 
mental healing under her auspices, when she suddenly 
broke off and held up a warning hand ; the same little 
brown hand that had worked so humbly and unsuccess- 
fully, was uplifted now with an air of absolute command. 
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'' Hush," 8he said, '' I feel the Voices are about to speak 
to me." 

The long granary was bare and dim as ever, with Esther's 
chair under the skylight ; and the Hearers sat on wooden 
benches before her. The steep stone steps leading to it 
were becoming the pathway to a shrine in the eyes of the 
little band who were taught by her. They believed in 
her with the same fanatical intensity with which she now 
believed in herself. The truth was none the less great, 
she felt, with that Ught-headed sense of exaltation, 
because she had stumbled on it through a false by- 
path. 

"Hush," she said again. Then she closed her eyes. 
" I will now repeat what the Voices say to me. Write 
down my words and keep them for the generations to 
come." 

There was a moment's intense pause, through which 
the cooing of the pigeons sounded, then, still with 
closed eyes, and in a low, monotonous tone, she began 
to speak, repeating herself endlessly in a sort of incan- 
tation. 

" Truth is light. 

There is wonderful Ught in Truth. 

Light and Truth are the Essence of the Infinite. 

In the Essence of the Infinite dwell the Voices of Reve- 
lation. 

The Voices of Revelation bring healing to the body 
through the purifying of the soul. 

Therefore in truth and purity is the Light of Infinite 
life." 
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She drew a long breath and opened her eyes, fixing her 
intense gaze upon them. 

" That is the Message." 

Mary Astley, who was the Hearer nearest to her, got up 
and cried in a voice of ringing exultation : 

" Our lives shall be given to carrying it through all the 
world." 

Esther looked from one to the other, trembling and 
moved by what she felt to be an inspired utterance. She 
did not dream that it was the mechanical echo of ages 
of religious thought put into vague words under the in- 
fluence of mania. The phrases she had just spoken seemed 
as real and wonderful to her as if a Visible Presence had 
delivered them. 

Then one woman, sitting at the far end of the bench 
just in the shadows, began to cry hopelessly. 

"I must go," she said. "I'm not worthy to receive 
the Message. I never have theard the Voices since that 
first night at Lowport." 

For she was the woman who had called out from the 
back of the room at the meeting. 

" Ah, it's the same with me," said Mary Astley, turning 
her nervous hands in her lap. " I can't hear the Voices 
either." 

Esther got up and looked very solemnly at the two 
women. 

" This is a point on which I have been thinking deeply," 
she said. " The revelation was so great, so strange — that 
at first I was bewildered. It was only by degrees that I 
saw quite clearly — but I think the full light has come to 
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me in this hour. I see that I alone have this great gift. 
I, only, can hear the Voices speak the actual words of 
the Message. In my humility I wished to assume that 
all the pure-hearted could hear as I did, but I see the time 
for that has not yet come, though the gradual perfecting 
of life will certainly bring it about. But now, my helpers, 
you will have to be content to take the Message from me 
and to feel, not to hear, when the Voices are speaking to 
you." 

*' How can we ? " asked the woman, terribly in earnest. 
She wanted so something to hold on to, some hope, some 
living faith ; surely this was not going to slip away bom 
her. 

''You can hear with the ears of the soul,'* answered 
Esther. " Live the abstemious life the Message ordains, 
until your soul becomes free, unclogged by the fumes of 
fleshly appetite, and then go into your own chamber ; 
keep silence ; and wait for an uplifting of the soul 
which will tell you the soul is listening to the Voices. 
Then, when you have learned to control your body through 
your mind, you can go forth and heal other bodies by the 
power of your strengthened and purified mind working 
in theirs through the Message." 

" There's one diflSculty I wanted to speak about — ^my 
brother does not like me to take money," hesitated Mary. 
" He has been very good to me, after all, though we don't 
live together now ; and he can't bear to think of my 
doing this for money." 

A cloud passed over Esther's face. She, too, was be- 
ginning a little to lose sight of the money question sinoe 
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she had believed herself to truly hear the Voices ; but 
Stallard showed her how absolutely necessary wealth was 
to power — and she must have power. She felt Umitless 
power to be her sovereign right. 

" Mary," she said, " you must not be selfish. The 
money does not matter to you, but I shall have many 
messengers, I trust, who must live by teak^hing the Message, 
and it would only create great difficulties if some refused 
their due reward. Any system to succeed must depend 
upon a workable financial basis, as Mr. Stallard rightly 
says ; and I must consider the whole, not the individual. 
I must definitely forbid any one to treat without payment, 
for the sake of those who need the money, and for the sake 
of the cause to which part of the money is devoted. In the 
last stage of your teaching here, you will be able to under- 
take cases, and thus pay me the fee for the necessary 
certificate as a messenger." 

" You're right," said a man with clear eyes and a high 
forehead. ** I've got a mother to keep. I couldn't pay 
the fee unless I earned it, though I'd be ready enough to 
forgo it if I were able to do so." 

He had a certain fiuency of tongue owing to speaking 
at a debating society in Lowport, whose members thought 
it enlightened to cast off all old beliefs ; but belief was a 
necessity to this man, and an intrinsic goodness led him 
towards the promise of good which the Hearers held out. 
His naturally refined ascetic temperament fitted in with 
their system of abstemious living, and he was an advanced 
pupil though a recent one. Stallard thought he would be 
able to lecture for the cause with the convincing simplicity 
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which Esther had originated ; and she herself tamed to him 
with consideration. 

" Nobody doubts your will to work for nothing if you 
could," she said, " but that is neither necessary nor wise. 
Mary, you see now, don't you ? " 

" Yes, I'm very sorry," said Mary, crestfallen. 

"You can, of course, employ the money earned in 
helping to build a place of worship later on," said Esther. 
" That will be our next undertaking, for we must have 
some visible standpoint in the world. But our hour 
is over for to-day ; we will now fix our thoughts for 
a little while in silence on the Message, and then part." 

After a few moments' quiet, Mary Astley placed the 
written words of the Message delivered that day upon the 
table before Esther, ready for copying into a book which 
was written up after each meeting; then the students 
went away without any farewell, down the little uneven 
steps of the granary and across the yard. 

Esther sat in a sort of trance, in which the glory of the 
world seemed to unroll before her as the path up which 
she would walk to the Throne of the Bevealer, and remain 
there for ever, set in an aureole of perfect knowledge. 
It was her hour of most intense exaltation, and when 
a heavy tread sounded on the stone steps outside she 
felt like a monarch into whose presence a subject enters 
unannounced. 

She determined to allow Stallard to see that she was 
guarded from this sort of casual interview ; for he had 
already suggested that she should be hedged about with 
a certain amount of ceremony. 
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The door was unfastened ; and it flew open noisily to 
admit Ishmael Dixon, Tom Dixon's father. 

Esther rose. Near things had dwindled to almost 
nothing in the effulgence of that glory-Ught, and as she 
addressed this rough old man she only felt his increditable 
distance from her. 

" What do you want ? " she asked. 

He came forward, without answering, until his grizzled 
face almost touched her across the table. 

" I want my son," he whispered, " my son that's dead — 
you — murderer ! " 

For a moment Esther felt herself a helpless, sorrowful 
woman, falling — falling — but only for a moment. She 
glanced at the Message before her and inmiediately the 
old sense of her infaUibility returned — she, enthroned on 
knowledge, lighted by truth, could make no mistakes. 

"Your son died from want of faith," she answered. 
" Perfect faith is perfect health." 

" Don't you dare say a word against my son now he's 
gone," cried Ishmael Dixon. "He got his head turned, 
poor lad, by them that knew more than he did, and ought 
to ha' led him right. Stallord and that crew took all he'd 
beUeved in away from him, and you give him this. He 
wouldn't have a doctor till it was too late, because he'd 
such belief in you, and when he was dying he kept raving 
bits of nonsense and then stopping short to listen to the 
pigeons in Miss Burdock's yard. They all seemed mixed 
up with " 

He broke off, and as the pigeons cooed above him the 
sullen anger deepened in his face. 
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" Them damned birds was here, then," he said. ** Here 
— where you sit so calm and peaceful — and teach folks 
what drives them to their death. Tou're a witch. Tou'd 
ought to be burnt, burnt like the old witch of Danwick, in 
the old times. The death o' one to save the souls of 
thousands. My lad's to be buried in the churchyard; 
but what's his mother and me to put on his grave ? That 
you've killed him ? " 

" Your own fears and want of faith helped to kill him/' 
said Esther, with a desperate instinct to stab in a vital 
spot the man who was dragging her from the throne where 
her own diseased imagination had placed her. Sorrow 
and death grew very real with that tragic working face 
before her ; she began to feel lost — on the verge of losing 
faith in herself. The cruelty of self-preservation made 
her brush past him and run towards the door without 
further words, but Ishmael was there before her. 

" Is that your last word ? " he said. " I came to you 
because I remembered you from a little lass — ^you. Miss 
Esther, that's been sorry alius for a dog that suffered; 
and I wouldn't condenm you without giving you a 
chance. I thought maybe you'd have something to say 
for yourself that I didn't know on — ^the missus and I 
did ^" 

Esther kept silence. Her face set like stone. Then he 
flung open the door. 

" There— go ! " he thundered. 

Esther went slowly down the steps. The yard was quiet 
as ever but for the cooing of the pigeons. The sun set 
behind the empty buildings ; the glorious sense of irreqxm- 
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sibility which belongs to an unbalanced hysterical mind 
began once more to swell within her. 

She walked once more apart from all sorrow and suffer- 
ing in the light of truth. 

It should be her message to teach all the world to do 
the same, she thought, as she looked towards the sunset. 
She felt the thrill go through her which heralded the 
Voices, and lifted up her soul to hear them chant : 

" We know no pain. We know no sorrow. In perfect 
faith is perfect happiness." 
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THERE was a pleasant smell of baking bread in the 
Moors' kitchen, though it was still early, because 
the kitchen-maid wanted to go out that afternoon. The 
spring sun shone warmly across the yard, the wind was 
rising to half a gale, even the dead straws blowing seemed 
full of vigorous life. 

The housemaid came down from the bedrooms with 
the dust-pan in one hand and a damp grey- white ball in 
the other. 

" Look at that — that's what I find under Miss Nellie's 
pillow half the mornings — ^it 'ud melt the heart of a 
stone to see her so cheerful with her head up in the 
daytime and to know she's crying by herself at night. 
Sopping wet that handkerchief is.'^ 

" Gold in 'er 'ed," said the kitchen-maid, out of pure 
contradiction ; she and the housemaid had had a trifling 
spar that morning early over the use of the looking- 
glass. 

"It's no such thing," said the housemaid. "Miss 
Nellie hasn't got the least touch of a cold. It's" — she 
lowered her voice and spoke with solemn unction, "it's 
a broken heart. That's what it is." 

" Wish I could chuck this at Stallard," she said, for- 
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getting tlie grievance of the looking-glass. " He's be- 
haved like a regular skuiik, he has, spooning with Miss 
Nellie in the summer-house for an hour by the clock — ^I 
catched sight of 'em going in and coming out — and next 
news he's engaged to Miss Esther." 

The cook-kitchen-mcud banged a bread-tin on the table 
and released a loaf. 

" Whatever made him do it ? " asked the house- 
maid. *' Miss Esther's a real good sort, and before 
she got hold of this crazy business I thought a deal of 
her. But Miss Nellie's always been more of a gentleman's 
fancy." 

"I know," said the kitchen-maid. "It's the coin. 
They tell Miss Esther '11 be making a fortune before long. 
I did think of trying her for my toothache, but it's gone 
off." 

" Don't you," said the housemcud earnestly, " have 
no truck with them Hearers. Stands to reason that Miss 
Esther, as we've seen with toothaches and earaches and 
colds, and sitting about in old blouses taken no particular 
notice of, can't be turned all in a minute into a cross be- 
tween a witch and a prophet. 'Tisn't sense. Mark my 
words, there's some humbug of Stallard's planning at the 
bottom of it." 

" But she always was different," argued the kitchen- 
maid. "You must own that. She'd a way of looking 
at you." 

" Well, and she's got thought something wonderful on 
the strength of that," retorted the housemaid. "On 
tliat, and the way she had of making you feel as if things 
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must be true because she said 'em. Miss Burdock's like 
that. I went to hear her preach last Sunday. It was 
against false prophets, and they seemed to think she was 
going for the Hearers and Miss Esther." 

" Yes, Mrs. Moor and her isn't on speaking terms now. 
Nice ructions this new religion's made in the family. 
Look at Mr. Ned, he sits eating his tea when Miss Esther's 
there like a bear with a sore head. But I really do believe 
she hears something, don't you ? " * 

"Yes," said the housemaid. "So does lots of folks, 
but they get locked up, they don't get made prophets on. 
Well — so long — I must go and finish the bedrooms." 

She went off, and immediately after a step came to the 
door. 

"There's no getting on this morning," muttered the 
cook, wiping her hands. " Well ? " she said, flinging open 
the door. 

Then her face relaxed : 

" Oh, it's you, Mr. Dixon, walk in." 

" Not into this house," said Ishmael Dixon, glaring at 
her, and as he gave her a letter his hands shook. 

" Well, that's polite," said the cook, watching him cross 
the yard. " S'pose he's upset about his son's death, poor 
old chap. Don't wonder at it — the only one they had — 
and might have been saved if they'd had a doctor in time. 
Miss Esther says he didn't believe enough. How on earth 
are you to know when you do believe enough to make it safe 
not to have the doctor ? Well, my bread's catching now 
— I'll take it out before I carry this note up to Mrs. 
Moor." 
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She carried it at her leisure into the hving-room, where 
Mrs. Moor and Nellie sat at work. 

** Ishmael Dixon brought it, 'm," she said, lingering by 
the door. 

A shadow crossed Mrs. Moor's face. 

" Oh, poor fellow, how was he ? " 

" Aged," said the maid, " very aged and ill-looking. 
He wouldn't come in." 

" No ? " said Mrs. Moor, opening her letter, which was 
written in a pointed hand on the kind of ornamental 
paper sold in boxes at Christmas-time. So the kitchen- 
maid reluctantly retired. 

" It's from Mrs. Pobson," said Mrs. Moor, looking up at 
her daughter. '^ Seems she had just got it written when 
Aunt Burdock chanced to go in, and offered to send it for 
her, as Dixon had to pass here. She wants to see me, 
but can't come out because of a cold. I shall have 
to go." 

'* Does she say what she wants to see you about ? " 
asked Nellie. 

"No," said Mrs. Moor, "but I expect it's something 
about Esther." 

" Well, she can't become great without having things 
said about her," responded Nellie, fixing her mind on the 
conversation with an effort. " If people left her alone it 
would be a sign she wasn't really anything particular, you 
know/' 

" Oh, of course," said Mrs. Moor, smiling at Nellie with 
a che^iul acceptance of the other side to greatness — ^but 
stiU that shadow would creep back again. " If only it 
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wasn't Stephen Astley and the Pobsons — and Aont Bur- 
dock — ^the best people — ^those you value most." 

Stephen Astley. 

The very name seemed somehow to bring a feeling of 
stabiUty and protection with it, and NeUie suddenly 
wished that she had not told him to keep away. She 
felt a craving for somebody real, who didn't have 
dreams or theories— or even ideas that he talked about — 
but just did his daily work to the best of his ability, 
and beUeved in God in the old solid way without 
trimmings. 

Nellie did not think so definitely, but that was how she 
felt, after being with Stallard and Esther. It was like a 
longing for good wholesome food in the plain daylight 
after a course of luxurious supper parties. She had a sort 
of moral nausea for the abnormal. 

" It isn't very likely," she said, after Mrs. Moor had 
reread the letter, " that Stephen Astley will come here 
again. He is so annoyed at Mary being a Hearer and 
having her rooms full of people from Lowport that ihe 
Astleys never would visit — clerks' wives and people like 
that — who think it fine to be intimate with Miss Astley 
of Astleys in High Street." 

" That's narrow," said Mrs. Moor. 

"Well, he is narrow," answered NeUie, "but," she 
paused, " I almost begin to admire narrowness— <rf his 
sort. It never kept him from being nice to the Pobsons, 
and Aunt Burdock at her broadest ; he just suited them. 
And I know why " — those vague thoughts became more 
and more definite—" it was because he's real. BeaUy reaL 
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Not saying he is for the sake of secniing more so than 
other folks ; not ever wanting to make any impression at 
all — I can't explain " 

"You mean," said Mrs. Moor, and a hint that she 
was getting just a Uttle tired of Stallard appeared for the 
first time, " you mean that he doesn't give his old tobacco 
pouch to a beggar and then come home and talk about 
the brotherhood of man ; he just gives a shilling and says 
nothing about it." 

Nellie looked across at her mother with a startled, arrested 
gaze that said : 

" You too ? Have you too found that out ? " 

But Mrs. Moor's answering glance showed quite plainly 
that she had found out nothing ; she only shared that 
unconscious craving for wholesome food which a Burdock 
had to come back to sooner or later. 

" Well," she S€ud, rising, " I suppose I had better go. 
Mrs. Pobson isn't the woman to send for me unless she 
thinks she has some good reason, especially as there has 
been a little feehng about Esther." 

'' Oh," cried Nellie, " we seem to stand on a little island 
by ourselves since this started." 

" Well," said Mrs. Moor, throwing up her head, " if we 
do ! The relations of the great movers of the world have 
always had to suffer. It's part of it, and I'm thankful 
and proud as the Mother of Jesus was, when the sword 
presses into my heart." 

" Oh, hush, mother," said Nellie. " Esther's found out 
a wonderful cure, though she doesn't care for us to know 
the ins and outs of it, and says our presence stultifies her 
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powers — but still, it isn't a religion — ^I can't ever look on 
it as a religion." 

Mrs. Moor's vivid face lit up. 

" I can," she said. " Oh, Nellie, wait until you've had 
a child of your own and watched her grow up, always 
different, always with a promise of greatness — and then 
see the promise fulfilled when you were giving up hope — 
you'll know then how I believe." 

Nellie shook her head. 

*' I should never toarU a child of mine to be great as much 
as you wanted it. Why, mother, you wanted it almost 
enough to push her into greatness. I used to feel so sorry 
we were none of us clever." 

" Everjrthing's made up for now," said Mrs. Moor, 
standing in the full light of the window and saying the 
words in a tone that made them seem a song of triumph. 

Mrs. Pobson was in a most unusual state of inactivity 
when Mrs. Moor arrived, and was seated on the sofa before 
a large fire in the living-room. 

" Don't kiss me," she said when her visitor advanced; 
or rather, "Don't kiss be," was her exact expression. 
" I've got the host awful cold in by head." 

Now Mrs. Moor had come full of dignity, and altogether 
in the high and distant frame of mind which befits the 
mother of a criticized celebrity in the presence of the critic. 
But to keep it up in this warm, homely parlour with Mrs., 
Pobson with a cold in her head was not possible. A thou- 
sand suggestions from the intimate past when they were 
girls together clamoured against it. She and Betsy shelling 
peas — she and Betsy talking of their lovers — she and Betsy 
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discussing the wedding gown — doing everytliing but treat 
each other as Mrs. Moor had determined to do when she 
set out. 

She succumbed to the suggestions and sat down in a 
horsehair chair that looked uncomfortable, but was just 
built for tired, worried people. 

" WeU ? " she said. 

" Look here," said Mrs. Pobson, going purple all over 
to match her inflamed nose. " I've got this cold with get- 
ting out of my warm bed and trapsing up and down the 
bedroom at night with Pobson using language at me — 
which he seldom or never does — ^from between the bed- 
curtains. And he said to-day, when I was putting my 
bodice on : * Look here, Betsy, you send for Agnes Moor 
this very morning, or there'll be murder done, for such a 
night as last I cannot and will not stand. There, you 
have it.' " 

Those old thoughts, of Betsy and she together, prompted 
the next remark : 

" You knew you'd only to send for me, or come." 

But they both knew in their hearts that Mr. Moor was 
not to be lightly intruded on by the Pobsons ; that had 
been learned and agreed upon without any words, as it 
only could have been between such good people, twenty 
years ago. 

" WeU," said Mrs. Pobson, " I wouldn't send until I 
was sure. I know, Agnes, what store you set by your 
children. So do I by my William. But not the same. 
I haven't been burnt up with wanting him to do some- 
thing as you have. You were always ambitious — ^that 
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was one reason why you fell in love with Mr. Moor, when 
there were plenty of others that wanted you — ^you felt he 
was above the rest. The Burdock spirit in you's turned 
into something that drives — ^like a storm. But you 
couldn't get anything to drive. Now Esther's turned 
out to be somebody wonderful — and — and I expect you're 
pleased enough." 

*' Of course I am," said Mrs. Moor defiantly, implying, 
" What then ? " 

" Well," said Mrs. Pobson. That was a great word of 
hers, coming with a sort of heave of her comfortable 
person. " Well, it's in this way. Ned wants to come and 
lodge with us." 

She stared at Mrs. Moor over that swollen nose, and 
Mrs. Moor stared at her. 

" What on earth do you mean ? " said Mrs. Moor at 
last. 

" I mean," said Mrs. Pobson, " that Ned isn't satisfied 
at home. He says all this Hearers business drives him 
nearly crazy, and he can't stand it. He says the other 
young fellers at Lowport worry him about it until he 
doesn't know whether he is on his head or his heels, and he 
wants to cut the whole concern. That was how he put 
it," added Mrs. Pobson apologetically. 

" But why," said Mrs. Moor gravely, " couldn't he come 
to me first about it ? I feel very much hurt, Betsy, to ^ 
tibink a son of mine should go to even an old friend like 
you, without consulting me." 

''I told him that," answered Mrs. Pobson. *'I told 
him that. But he wouldn't listen to reason. Says you're 
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80 taken up with Esther's success that you won't put up 
a finger to interfere with her, and that he'll go to lodgings 
in Lowport if not here, where he'll take to drink and cigars 
as a matter of course. What was I to do ? I'm sure 
we're not in want of a lodger, though William is settled 
now. But what on earth was I to do ? " 

Mrs. Moor rose from her chair, and that something in 
her face which made it more vivid than other people's — 
that shining in her brown eyes which was tears and laughter 
in one, became more marked than they had been in Mrs. 
Pobson's recollection. 

" Why, Betsy," she S€ud, " you'd take my son in, if he 
were in rags and starving. So of course you told him he 
might come." 

" Only subject to your — and Mr. Moor's approval." 

Mr. Moor always seemed an afterthought in connection 
with his children. 

" I'm afraid it will have to be," S€ud Mrs. Moor, " and 
I am glad he has come to you, not to any one else. I'd 
noticed he seemed discontented, but what can I do ? 
Esther's work must go on." 

Mrs. Pobson bounced up suddenly, scattering her hand- 
kerchief and peppermints. 

" Need it ? " she cried. " That's just it. Need it ? 
I'm not one to talk much about religion, but Pobson and I 
stick to the old brand, and I should have thought you 
would do the same. I don't deny there are truths in the 
new creed of Esther's, but you can find every one of them 
in the Bible if you look. I call it mean — these fancy 
religions turning up, and taking all that's good in them 
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And when Ned came in he was sent to his father's 
room. 

" So, Ned," said Mr. Moor, " I gather you're going to 
leave us. You don't like the Hearers. Well — ^no more 
do I. But I neither send Esther away, which I might do, 
nor do I threaten to lodge with Mr. Pobeon, though I'm 
sure I should be very comfortable there. For one reason, 
Esther is to be married soon, and for another I can't 
punish a child of mine for using the freedom I bestowed 
upon her myself. If you'd turned Buddhist, Ned, I should 
have said the same. Each person's strivings towards the 
Infinite are their own private affair — absolutely beyond 
the reach of any man. That's how I take it." 

He spoke most kindly, but just as any man might to a 
pleasant young fellow whom he wished to advise without 
any sense of responsibiUty. Ned, red and uncomfortable, 
had never felt his father to be so far off as in this difficult 
moment. 

" I can't live here with all this humbug going on," he 
blurted out. 

" How do you know it is humbug ? " asked Mr. Moor 
reasonably. " Your friend Stallard's an ardent beUever, 
and you look on him as an epitome of all that's great and 
good." 

" Oh, he's in love with Esther," said Ned. Then he 
went on : " I've heard from Charlie this week. He says 
he can quite understand this business. Esther used to 
make him feel as if Masterby Wood was full of people. 
Even now — ^he says — ^when he is walking in a lonely part 
of the forest, and dusk is coming on, he can almost 
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to see Mary led by the nose and made such a fool 
of " 

'* But I hear Mary Astley is cured — the show case," 
said Mr. Moor. 

" A show case ! That's the hateful part. But I must 
own she is cured," said Ned grudgingly. Then he looked 
his father straight in the face, determined not to be abashed. 
" She would have got well just as soon if she'd beUeved in me," 
he continued, " only she was shut up in a bedroom where 
you couldn't get at her most of the time. If she'd married 
Charlie and had to do with one servant and work hard " 

" You forget, my son," said Mr. Moor, smiUng, " that 
she has a sufficient income. She could have provided her 
own luxuries." 

"I don't forget," cried Ned. "That's why Charlie 
never asked her to marry him, though there were times 
when he went to Astley's and saw her alone and had 
the chance. He wouldn't ask her and be looked on as a 
fortune-hunter." 

" Ah, he loved his pride just a Uttle the most 1 see," 

said Mr. Moor. 

" Whatever do you mean ? " said honest Ned. 

But Mr. Moor could resist the Toby jug no longer. 

" Well, then," he said, taking up a cement brush, " we 
must look upon this affair as settled, I suppose. Glad to 
welcome you back, Ned, when the Hearers have moved 
their shrine." 

Ned went to the door, paused, and turned round again. 

" Father, were you really ever very serious about any- 
thing but mending china ? " he said. 
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Mr. Moor looked up from the jog in a way that caused 
Ned to feel as he did when a boy, after he had tried to 
" cheek " his father. 

" If I had found anything worth being serious about, in 
the world, do you think I should be here ? " he said. 
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ESTHER walked across the fields wliich led to the 
comer of Masterby Wood, near Jane Burdock's 
farm. She thought, as she walked, of the days when she 
and Charlie used to run across there, and hide under the 
trees, pretending they saw the queer Wood People with 
brown, twisted faces and outstretched arms. She had seen 
them, in a way — so had CharHe — and she wished he were 
not so far away, because he would understand about the 
Voices as no one else could. He knew how easily unreal 
things took on reaUty. 

The air was pleasant, and the freedom and freshness 
were very welcome after many days of work and emotional 
exaltation. She was beginning to see that the crown and 
chain in this world always go together, but she did not 
yet find it irksome, because she was intoxicated with her 
wonderful success. Even if she did not beUeve in herself 
she would have been unconsciously drimk with the notoriety 
of it all ; but now that she had a perfect belief in her own 
mission she was con&ciovsly exalted, thinking herself full 
of the spirit of holiness, and glorying in the fact of not 
knowing what Message she would deUver next. Her non- 
sense — vague echoes of what she had heard mixed with 
unbalanced thoughts of her own — sounded to her as 
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some wild creature that paused, startled, before running 
into cover. 

She could make out nothing for a while but the coo of 
the stock doves, the crackle of a falling branch, the humming 
undertone of a wood in early summer; then she heard 
that far sound which heralded the Voices, and murmured 
under her breath : 

" Joy ! Joy is the meaning of life. 

Without joy there is no life. 

life is joy, therefore it cannot hold pain.'' 

Then she cried out, very loud : 

" There is no pain ! " 

Ah — ^how that wonderful phrase echoed down the wood 
aisle — ^fulfilment, if it were true, of all the cravings of 
all the generations, and Esther walked on under the 
silent trees with the most glorious uplifted sense of 
happiness, sure that this was her inspired message to the 
world. 

When she came to the other side of the wood, there was 
an old woman gathering sticks, to whom she said, ** Qood 
day." 

But the woman bent over the faggots without raising 
her head, and Esther felt a Uttle insulted, as if a king had 
deigned to address a subject who remained indifferent. 
Coming after that marvellous moment of exaltation it 
struck cold to her pride. 

''Good day," she said again, more loudly. **It's a 
lovely day." 

The woman paused and looked round. 

'' Maybe for them that can do nothing. I'm done up 
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heat suoh as she had never known before; but she 
could find no way of letting him know all this, so, after a 
moment's pause, she turned and moved sedately beside 
him. 

" You're not very demonstrative by nature, are you, 
Paul ? " she said after a silence. 

"No," he said, looking straight before him. "I'm a 
very undemonstrative man, but those often feel the most, 
Esther. You — you must remember that, dear, when we 
are married, and forgive me if I seem cold." 

Esther turned to him with a face so Ughted that it must 
have seemed beautiful to any one who loved her, 

" Oh, I shall understand," she answered. " I shall not 
expect you to be like ordinary men when you're so far 
above them. Why, what they strive for most you wouldn't 
even hold out your hand to get. You would be more 
likely to refuse. That's what I first liked in you, your 
utter disinterestedness. I remember listening that night 
when you told how you felt yourself a common man, the 
brother of common men all the world over ; a citizen of 
no particular city, but just a poor pilgrim of the world. 
Yqu, who with your gifts might by now have been any- 
thing — ^have done anything — and yet you're content to 
be a pilgrim. Oh, Paul, it's wonderful." 

" If I have raised the common life by the least fraction 
I have fulfilled the purpose of my being," quoted Stallard 
from one of his own speeches, but rather impatiently, and 
swishing the long grass with his stick. 

" When I passed through the wood just now," continued 
Esther, with that shining look still turned upon him, 
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do so in company. I see how that is ; you're 
want just to talk about ourselves. But 
thinking that somehow you pohticians foL 
through the dark wood too. Through c 
exaggerations, and selfish aims, you're press 
Holy Grail of every Englishman — the perf* 
wealth. That's the ideal you point to, ant 
follow, isn't it ? " 

** Tes," said Stallard mechanically, " to e 
equal chance— our ideal's that, you know." 

Esther remembered passionately how sh< 
and waited for her chance, and this appealer 
a force it would have for few women. 

''That's a thing to live for," she cried 
almost wonder if I have a right to take this 1 
you down to my work, and my aims, when y 
going your own way and helping on the work 
demanding a great sacrifice of you, Paul, an 
have perhaps no right to demand. So far 
sonally, are concerned — Cleaving me and my 
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Slallard put his arm round her. 

" My dear," he said gravely, " I do not deny that I am 
making a great sacrifice, and it brings me to a point which 
I have long hesitated to speak about, for fear of giving 
you a wrong impression. But I think we should make 
some arrangement by which I may have the means to oome 
and go as I please if I give up my work." 

"My money affairs will be entirely under your con- 
trol," repUed Esther. "You manage them now, you 
know, and you'U go on managing them, so you must take 
what you think right. I shall leave the whole thing with 
you. I'm not good at figures, or I should have done 
better in that London office." 

This time Stallard kissed her on the Ups. 

"There's no one like you in the world, dearest," he 
whispered. 

But Esther had still the uneasy sense that she was 
asking too much of him, pulling him down, somehow, 
from a height to which he had climbed before he met her. 
She— the Messenger — ^was doing wonderful things for every- 
body but the man she loved — that was the only bitterness 
in her perfect moment, as she stood on the edge of the 
wood with the scent of the late hawthorn coming across 
the evening fields. It was the one moment— everybody 
knows it— which goes on shining until life ends. Others 
fade into the kindly dusk ; blue and golden, crimson 
and emerald, like Uttle lamps they flicker out. But 
this heart's morning star remains as a promise of Day 
Eternal. 

Stallard walked close to Esther now, with his arm in 



They stood together looking at it, and Ej 
enough to make up for years of sorrow 
Nellie with all her sweetness and tenden 
be, because Nellie had always known she c 
when she wanted it. To Esther it was 1l 
a long winter, like joy after sorrow, like an, 
longed for and oome at last. 

'' We'd better be getting on," said Stallai 
be dark before we see over the house." 

" We'll only furnish a few rooms at first,' 
" Just what we can afford to pay for." 

"Oh, there'll be plenty " began Sta 

perhaps you're right, you may want to go to a 
It is your duty to keep up a certain state 
own sake, but for that of your followers, 
simple, but in keeping with your high oallii 
that to— to your Message." 

He looked inquiringly at Esther as he oondu 
if he expected her to say something which sb 

"Yes," she r«T.i;^ - • ' 
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'The old ballroom will make a capital hall for your 



" Will it ? " said Esther. " I have nevOT seen it yet, 
you know, though I have often passed the house— old 
Mr. Browne never let any one in while he lived." 

" He was one of the Brownes of Masterby, wasn't he ? " 

" The last one," ssdd Esther, " and ^Well— doesn't 

the house look like it ? " 

They walked up the drive, where, in a year, the weeds 
and moss had gathered; and the birds flew chattering 
and afiErighted from the trees as they do in deserted gardens 
where nobody comes. The house that was thronged with 
company in the days of old Yorkshire, when London was 
a dangerous journey o£f, now lay blank and silent in the 
evening light — the very epitome of things that have had 
their day. 

'' Seems odd we should be taking it," continued Esther, 
as a shadow of this thought fell across her mind. " We're 
the last people those old Brownes would have allowed 
to cross their threshold if they were alive. A newspaper 
man and a leader of a new religion — ^they'd have im- 
prisoned you and burned me in the good old days, Paul." 

'* Oh, it's our turn now," Stallard answered as he fitted 
the key into the lock. ''The caretaker has left every* 
thing open ; he'll be back directly. Now — come in." 

He took her cum and they went together over the door- 
step into the hall, which was darkly panelled and square 
and simple — ^not artistic in any way, but suited to the 
Burdocks as if it had been built for them, as indeed it 
was for men of the same race and type. Esther looked 
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round and at onoe felt at home there. Stallard's idea had 
been correct — the place exactly suited. 

A heavy door led to an oak staircase which had never 
been carpeted, and a square window let in the quiet light 
through the elms outside. A long room ran down <me 
side of the corridor, panelled in green and with small round 
windows high up on the walls. The dim light and length 
of the room reminded Esther of the granary where her 
mission started, and here, too, she felt at home. Hie 
place had been thought out and made by a race so like the 
Burdocks in all essentials that it just came to her like a 
heritage. 

'* Oh, Paul," she said, '' we must Uve here all our lives. 
Why — it's our place ; made for us ! I feel as if I'd been 
bom here. I love it already." 

She would have loved any house in which she was 
going to Uve with Stallard, but when the exact satis- 
faction of her taste was added to that, she began really 
to have the most curious affection for The Grey -House. 
They walked down the corridor with that quiet Ught still 
on them and entered a large, pleasant bedroom looking south 
over the garden. 

"I thought this would do for you," said StaUardy 
throwing back the shutter. "There's a room through 
there that I could have. What do you think ? '* 

He stood in the middle of the room, staring round 
already with an air of proprietorship, and did not notice 
Esther's face as she crossed to the open window. 

"Yes," she said, controlling her voice. "I think it 
will do very well." 
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But she saw, looldng out across the elms, a picture of 
home such as every woman sees in the house her lover 
brings her to, if she loves him ; whether it's a little red- 
brick box in a side street or a stately mansion, the picture 
is really just the same always, because love and hope 
dwarf everything else into the background that does not 
matter. 

" I wish," Esther said, turning round at last, ** that you 
liked all this as much as I do ; and yet, if you did, it would 
not be you, Paul. I'm proud to think that you are free 
from all the bonds that hold other people. I'm proud, 
ktter all, to know that I can give you nothing — that you're 
everything the Universe can give you in yourself. I know 
all this is a burden you are taking up because of me — ^you're 
renouncing what you value most, for me— you'd rather, 
yourself, have a tent in the wilderness — be free to move 
upon your pilgrimage. Ah, don't think because I'm so 
pleased with this place that I shall ever forget what you 
are giving up to come and live in it." 

The sunset light behind Esther outlined her slim figure 
in a golden haze, her eyes shone, and her voice, though 
she spoke quietly, was like the voice a flame would have ; 
for the purpose behind it this time was the strongest she 
had ever known; she wanted Stallard to feel how she 
k)vedhim. 

" Of course," he answered, ** I am giving up a good deal. 
I can't expect to have as much influence, living in this 
way, as I otherwise should have. In fact I may find it 
necessary to give up my poUtical career altogether. But, 
Esther, I feel yours is the higher mission. If I help you 
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to carry the Message I shall have done my part in the 
world, though it is only a small and namdees one, not the 
great career I hoped for." 

** m tay to make it up to you as far as I can/* said 
Esther simply, only the baldest words being at her oom-^ 
mand. 

It was dusk by the time they went away from the house, 
and they turned at the gato to look back on it once more. 
It was inexpressibly peaceful and simple and withdrawn, 
a place for a Message to go out from, that should be for 
the comfort and healing of the unquiet world. 

" The Voices will ofton speak to me in that garden,** 
said Esther in a low voice. '' If I did not hear the Voices, 
and know I had fallen by chance— or it seemed like chance 
— on the greatest revelation of the unseen Creator since 
time began, I would give up my career for yours, Paul. 
I always wanted to do something — ^you don^t know how 
I longed — ^but I*d give that up for you, and glory in doing 
it, if I did not feel I had a message from the Unseen. At 
first I seemed to myself a liar and a charlatan, but I see 
now I was being led to the truth by a crooked way. The 
truth must have been glinmiering behind my make-believe 
like dawn beyond the dark sky. My rush of desperate 
determination to make myself felt in the world somehow, 
if I died for it, must have been the dawn-wind, break* 
ing !" 

She stopped short, and there came a very distant 
sound of Jane Burdock's pigeons, cooing on their way to 
roost. 

Stallard for once found a difficulty in producing a suitable 
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reply. His expression was puzzled and impatient as he 
groped, and Esther waited. 

*^ It's — ^it's always darkest before dawn," he said, snatch- 
ing at something — anything — to break that queer silence. 
Then he recovered himself. " Never dream of giving up 
your work/' he said urgently ; " that would be a terrible 
thing. I am satisfied to stand at the right hand of one 
who serves the world ; to go down to posterity as your 
helper." 

Esther listened with grave satisfaction to his inflated 
speech. She was already growing so used to flattery that 
she saw nothing exaggerated in it, only a very dear and 
right appreciation of herself. 

They said very Uttle more as they walked down the 
road, and StaUard once began to whistle a comic song 
and checked himself, then yawned and suppressed 
that, and looked, as they passed Jane Burdock's yard, 
less like an illumined helper than a very bored young 
man. 

The pigeons were all quiet now, and a light or two shone 
from the farmhouse ; Miss Burdock's great voice could be 
heard booming across the stillness, and Ishmael Dixon's 
rough growl answered. They were both in the wooden 
shed with the pigeon-cote, at the comer of the yard nearest 
the wood. 

" Gret off home with you, Ishmael," shouted Miss Bur- 
dock. ** Your wife'll wonder what's gotten you." 

*' I'll go when I've done here," said Dixon. 

'' Well, what are you doing ? " said Miss Burdock. 
'* Surely there's no need to sit up of a night to mend the 



father put such a place up." 

" Tni putting a fresh lock on it,'' said 
steals my straw." 

" Rubbish ! " said Miss Burdock. " A 
pay for that grand new lock ? " 

" I can," said Ishmael. " I'm not t 
haven't money for that, and I won't hi 
stealed." 

"Oh, you're a ^" 

But what Ishmael Bixon was in hii 
Esther and Stallard never knew, because 
out of earshot. 

" Shall we go through the wood ? " 8fti< 

'' It's getting very dark," said Stallard 
better keep to the road." 

Esther would have liked the walk in tt 
all the mysterious night-sounds humminj 
she turned obediently into the high ro 
Boon passed them. 

"That's Lavinirton." w^i'' g^-h-^-j 
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" Why should he ? " said Stallard. " You're not such 
pals as all that, are you ? " 

" We're very great friends," said Esther. " I like him 
immensely." 

" WeU, I don't," said StaUard. " And I hope, Esther, 
you won't have too much to do with him. I don't trust 
him." 

" Oh, you may," said Esther eagerly. ** I — ^Well, Paul, 
I don't mind telling you, now, that I borrowed money of 
him to hold the first meeting in Lowport. He was the 
only person in the world I could turn to— and I think 
that shows " 

" Have you paid it back ? " interrupted Stallard. 

" No," said Esther, " but I shall do so to-morrow. I 
always meant to take it to him as soon as he returned. 
I wanted to thank him properly, so I wouldn't send it." 

" Esther, you must let me take it. I'm the proper 
person." 

" No," said Esther, flashing round at him. " Can't you 
see that would be an insult ? " 

" Insult or not, it is the right thing," persisted Stallard. 

" Then I'll do the wrong thing," said Esther, " for I 
will never treat him like that after all his goodness 
to me." 

" You think," said Stallard, ** that you can call the tune 
because you pay the piper. Is that very generous ? " 

'^ Oh, Paul," gasped Esther, standing still like a person 
who has received an unexpected blow. " Oh, you know 
it isn't that." Then she thought of a solution. '* Why, 
Paul, you foolish boy — ^you're jealous." 
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'' No, I'm not," said StaUard stubbornly, '' but I hate 
your going to see him, and I want you to drop him.'' 

They were quite close to the spot where Esther had known 
that moment of hers — ^but it already twinkled in a distant 
sky — ^it was already a star, as Esther replied : 

*'WeU, rU just go this once and then drop him. I 
couldn't bear for you to think I took my own wi^y because 
I was paying the house rent, especially after all you have 
given up for me, dear." 

She sighed, she felt she would have to be so terribly 
careful to prevent his longing for freedom and a tent in 
the wilderness. It seemed a big thing to tie a pilgrim 
of the world to her apron-strings, for though she was grow- 
ing inordinately vain in relation to the world, she re- 
mained humble towards her lover, because those who 
love truly must always bend the knee — there is no 
other way. 

The sound of Lavington's trap had quite died away, 
even in that stillness, before Stallard spoke again. Then 
he took Esther's arm and leaned towards her. 

*' Dear little girl, don't go to Lavington. Let me take 
the money," he whispered. 

Esther shook her head. 

'' I can't, Paul," she said. " I wish I oouhl, but I can't 
be so mean. I'll never have anything more to do with 
him. Isn't that enough ? " 

But it evidently was not enough, for Stallard removed 
his arm and walked on the opposite side of the road to 
punish her, switching the buttercups. 

'' Won't you come in ? " she asked, when they reaohad 
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the garden gate. That perfect moment twinkled very 
distantly now through a httle mist of tears. 

" No," he said, then he caught sight of NeUie framed 
in Ught near the uncurtained \iindow. ** Well, just for 
a minute," he added. 

So Esther felt joyfully that she was almost forgiven, 
and the moment shone out again in a clear sky. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE something in Esther which adulation had not 
spoiled made her refuse the carriage now kept for 
her at the inn, and walk into Shelton to see Lavington 
next morning. She was not yet rich, but the heavy fees 
paid by those who came to her classes, and the sale of her 
book, provided already a certain income which was aug- 
mented at irregular periods by the money paid for treatment 
in illness. But that now took a less prominent place 
in her work than it had done at first — the theory was 
now of the chief importance, and she intended eventually 
to leave to others the actual carrying out. The whole 
system seemed to evolve naturally— one idea following 
another without conscious invention — and Esther thought 
it was a direct inspiration. But any idea will grow like 
that, given space and opportunity — ideas are usuaUy 
killed in the seed, sometimes in the shoot, but scarcely 
ever are they guarded to maturity, in which case they 
make trees indeed. 

Esther had not walked into Shelton for a long time, and 
the long, straight road with the sea booming on one aide 
of it brought back memories she had thought forgotten. 
That cold morning when she fought her way in, to write 
Lavington's letters, and saw the book which contained the 
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little seed of an idea which was growing now so fast. The 
evening when she walked home with Astley in a storm of 
resentment because he plainly regarded her as a person 
who didn't matter — ^just something belonging to Nellie. 
She could see still how weird the little hill had looked 
€kgainst the sky, and could feel, almost, the bitter sense 
of failure that rushed over her then, as she passed it. 

She stood a moment in the June sunshine to realize the 
difference, and she lifted her heart in a very real thankful- 
ness to that Grod whom she beUeved in, now that He had 
given her what she wanted. 

The easy agnosticism which she had learned from her 
father was impossible to her now, and she believed a myth 
as fanatically as those must who have wanted all their 
Uves to beUeve, and found nothing, and grasped some- 
thing at last. 

The goodness of God was very real to her as she walked 
along that road, permeated her, lifted her into that state 
of exaltation in which her ides^a grew and expanded. The 
almost dizzy sense of her own greatness, which always 
preceded the delusion of the Voices, came upon her. The 
smell of the sea, the gUnt of the distant waves, the green 
of the grass, and the blue of the summer sky became more 
vivid and intense to her than they ever could be to a normal 
person. They seemed to be a part of her and she a part 
of them. She had a most glorious realization of belonging 
to the universe, and being in communion with the eternal 
spirit of life. The Ufe in every blade of grass that shook 
in the wind seemed to find its echo in her, the song of 
every bird, the joyous hum of every little insect. In her 
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seemed concentrated creation's hymn of praise as she 
listened to the Voices saying : 

" God is good — God is good. 

He gives to us of His goodness. 

Therefore we are good, and with goodness there can be 
no sin. 

Therefore there is no sin." 

How it flashed across the green world for her, startled, 
blinded her. That new glorious Message which the Voioes 
brought : 

There is no sin ! 

She walked on again as though surrounded by a luminous 
cloud through which everything she saw — even the dull 
little drab houses of Shelton at the road's end— looked 
wonderful ; and the strongest sense of her own holiness 
filled her being. She felt close to the Source of all holiness, 
one with it, and the thought that she could ever sin seemed 
an outrage. The old Methodist spirit of the Burdocks, 
which had caused one of them to state that from his con- 
version to his death he had never committed a known 
sin, flamed out in Esther, kindled by egotism and fed by 
delusion. And she swept on as if in a chariot of fire, not 
noticing the road or the people who stared at her, to 
Lavington's door. 

The moment she was shown into the room he noticed 
her strange dilated eyes and wild look of exaltation. 

'* Sit down," he said quietly, after greeting her with a 
plain friendliness that jarred her swollen vanity. Then be 
b^an to talk of Egypt and his own improvement in 
health. 
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" Oh, your illness was in your mind, you know," said 
Esther, " and yoiu' mind has been so engaged that you 
have thrown it off. That's why the doctors recommend 
travelling. But you could have been cured by my treat- 
ment just as well if you had stayed at home." 

She wanted to force him at once to a recognition of her 
greatness ; for only to Stallard was she the old Esther — 
to every one else she would be the inspired Messenger or 
nothing. 

Lavington looked at her for a moment in silence. Her 
face was calmer now, and her eyes, though over bright, 
were quite steady. He was puzzled. Then he impulsively 
held out his hand. 

" Esther," he said, ** I understand. I know how you 
wanted a chance, poor Uttle fretted, ambitious spirit; 
how you caught at every forlorn hope of one : and I came 
nearer to loving you in your fiery discontent than I have 
done to caring for any woman since I was a lad at college. 
But it was your honesty I liked as well. The downright 
simpUcity of your egotism. You haven't lost that ? " 

" Egotism ! " said Esther, drawing a long breath like a 
person just awake and pushing back her heavy black hair, 
" Why, I'm Uving for the world." 

Lavington frowned and the comers of his sarcastio 
mouth lifted. 

''You've got that charming phrase from Stallard, no 
doubt," he said, '* but please don't bring it here." He 
paused, then went on impatiently. ''Why the dickens 
can't you own to me, who know where your idea came 
from, that you're playing for your own hand, that you 
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wanted a chance and took the only one you oonld get 
hold of, with your eyee open to its enormity. That 
would be you. I should recognize your spirit in that, but 
I don't recognize it when you come pretending that you're 
working for the sake of your fellow-creatures. Why, it was 
splendid that you'd the spirit to fight them, trample on 
them, force them to give you what you wanted by evil 
means since you could gain nothing by good-^ut it 
was a fair fight you made. One little dark woman against 
a world who wanted nothing of her. I heard oi you in 
Cairo, and I clapped my hands. I came home to say 
* Bravo ' to an adventuress of the soul. But not like this." 

Esther stood up, offended and yet moved in spite ot it. 

" You don't understand," she said. '' I may have oome 
by clouded ways upon the light, but it's the real light I 
have found at last. I see now that my fancies as a child, 
when I imagined footsteps passing, were the foretelling 
of my Message. Those footsteps — ^passing my window — 
they were the echo coming before of the endless company 
of Hearers. And the words I read in your book were just 
the pointing finger. If that had not chanced to meet my 
eye there would have been some other indication given 
to me. I was set apart — appointed — the Voices were 
waiting for me — ^it had to come." 

Lavington looked at her under his eyelids searching^, 
he b^an to understand. 

'' You didn't hear the Voices imtil you had dwelt upon 
them for a long time, did you ? " he asked. ** When did 
you first believe in them ? Was it gradual or a sudden in* 
spiration ? " 
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*' It was at a moment of great strain," said Esther. " I 
was holding a meeting, and the words I wanted wouldn't 
come. Only plain, bald words that didn't seem enough. 
Then — I think perhaps I've got Aunt Burdock's power 
of managing an audience — I suddenly saw it would be an 
effective thing to order absolute silence and tell the people 
to listen. I was at my wits' end what to do. So they were 
quite quiet. You could hear a woman's sigh at the back 
of the room, amongst all those people. Then, while I was 
waiting in agony, wondering what would happen next, 
the Voices really spoke to me. I was frightened, and ran 
out of the hall. I can't describe to you the overwhelming 
shock. What I'd pretended — made real " 

She sat down, covering her eyes \Wth her hands and 
trembling. It was the first time she had told any one all 
the truth of it, and the vivid recollection called up by her 
words, mingled with the exaltation of the hour just past, 
produced an indescribable tumult of feeling. 

Lavington's face grew kinder than any one in Shelton had 
ever seen it, and he put his hand on her thin shoulder. 

" My dear," he said, " neither your mind nor body can 
stand this sort of thing for long. Can't you realize that 
your imagination is out of gear ? You put such a strain on 
it that its elasticity departed. It wouldn't fly back when 
you'd done imagining — can't you see, Esther ? That's 
all it is. You tried so to impress your imagination on other 
people that you fixed it on yourself. The Voices are a 
delusion." 

In a moment Esther's mood altered, and she started up, 
head back and eyes flashing. 
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''Could I have founded a sect on the strength of a 
delusion ? " 

*' Of course," said Lavington quietly. ** Why, it's tiie 
easiest thing in the world to make people believe what 
they want to believe. Poor, pitiable, suffering humanity 
is always waiting — ^youVe only to know its weakness and 
promise—^" 

"That doesn't last. How do you account for the 
Message lasting as it's going to do ? " 

*' Because," said Lavington most unexpectedly, ^* you 
are a Burdock. You've imbibed and inherited Ghiistianity 
from a sturdy race of men and women who believed in 
their Bible as simply as they believed in morning coming 
when they went to bed at night. That's in you. That 
shows through the nonsense and claptrap of your Message, 
and you get the credit for it. I'm not religious myself, 
as you know, but I respect the tremendous hold oi Cbm- 
tianity on the human heart." 

*' You seem to think," said Esther, with a good deal of 
real dignity, '' that it is an easy thing to give a new gospel to 
the world. I will not argue the matter with you. We 
have formed a rule to exclude argument. There is only 
a spiritual way of dealing with matters of the spirit." 

Lavington shrugged his shoulders, unwilling to contend 
any more with this new, stilted fluency, which was so un- 
like the girl he remembered that he began to lose interest 
in her. Then he saw the rare flush darken her cheek under 
those strange eyes as a sudden thought struck her, and 
she became once more the little woman against the world 
whom he had almost loved. 
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*' Oh, Mr. Lavington," she exclaimed, '' how could I 
forget what I came for ? And I've seemed so ungrateful 
— ^when you were the only friend in the world I could turn 
to." She laid an envelope on the table. " I can't thank 
you. If you hadn't lent me that money I could not have 
held the first meeting in Lowport." 

" Then we part friends, after all ? " smiled Lavington. 
" You forgive me for what I have said ? " 

'* Yes," said Esther, a Uttle pompously, it must be owned. 
*' I freely forgive you." 

Lavington stared very thoughtfully at the table. 

" Will you allow me to ask one thing more ? " he said. 
" When are you going to be married ? " 

He lifted his eyes at the second question, and his look 
quickened into a surprised dismay at the illumination of 
Esther's face as she repUed : 

" Our wedding is to be next month." 

" So soon ? " he said quickly. Then he paused again 
to realize the joy and ardour that made her commonplace 
phrase a sort of bridal song. " Why," he thought to him- 
self, " she's horribly in love with that wind-bag. A Uttle 
flaming soul that can love like the women of old. What 
a tragedy." Aloud he continued awkwardly : '* That's — 
that's very soon, isn't it ? I think Stallard's a lucky man." 

''Ah, it's I who am a lucky woman," smiled Esther, 
'* He is giving up so much for me. For himself, you know, 
he'd rather just move about the world and have nothing 
to cumber him in his work. He always belonged to the 
Brotherhood of Common Men who have to work every 
day for the next day's dinner. Now he's giving that up 
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to live with me at The Grey House and manage my affairs. 
It's a great sacrifice, because he hates a fettered life like 
that." 

"Only," said Lavington dryly, "I suppose he loves 
you more than he hates a life of luxury." 

" Yes," said Esther, and the word just seemed a vibra- 
ting chord of happiness in the quiet room — ^the close oi 
that bridal song. 

Lavington looked down at the little dark, glorified face 
through the storm of pity that sometimes overtakes men 
who' are seldom pitiful ; when it does it always drives them 
into action ; and he felt he must do something to stave 
off the inevitable. She must be given time to find out 
gradually that Stallard was not quite all she thought him, 
or the awakening would be too terrible. 

" Look here," he said, " I'm going to do something you'U 
hate me for, but I like you enough to do it all the same. 
I'm going to b^ you to put off your marriage." 

Esther stared at him in offended amazement. 

" What do you mean ? You can, of course, have no 
influence with me in that matter; it lies between Paul 
and myself." 

" Well, I want to come in too," said Lavington, flushing 
and speaking with difficulty. This was a most impleasanl 
job. "The fact is, you don't know him. No woman 
does know her lover, of course, but you're more blind than 
the rest. You must see him a little as he really is before 
you marry him, or you'll be terribly unhappy. With your 
nature it will come much worse when you're bound to 
him than when you are free. You must find out a little." 
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Esther turned very pale and walked towards the door. 

" I see now^ why he didn't want me to come here, and I 
wish I had obeyed him," she said. ** He knew, no doubt, 
that you'd a grudge against him." 

" Esther," urged Lavington, following her, " I scarcely 
know him. Once or twice we have met and not amalga- 
mated because — well, because I don't believe in him, if 
you like." 

" I'm glad ! " exclaimed Esther. " You don't believe 
in either of us, then ; that's as it should be. I thought it 
was going to be very hard not to see you again, but it's 
"giping to be very easy." 

She was breathless with indignation for her lover, and 
laid a hand on her panting chest in the effort to maintain 
self-control. 

" Don't force me to do something you'll never forgive," 
said Lavington, more moved than she had ever seen him. 
'* But I must induce you to put off this marriage for a few 
months. I know you — as I think nobody else knows you ; 
I can't let you go into certain misery without using the 
power chance has put into my hands ; but I can't tell you 
how odious it is to me even to think of using it. Still, if 
I must — ^if there's no other way " 

Esther came back a step or two and looked him straight 
in the face. 

'' No power on earth," she said, *' shall make me put off 
my marriage." 

'* Unless," said Lavington slowly, holding her defiant 
eyes with his, '' unless you put off your marriage for six 
months, I shall explain to the world through the news- 
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papers the origin of your creed. How joa thought of i 
how it grew — ^how the delusion of the Voioee — ^for it is a 
delusion — first came to you." 

'' You couldn't be so dishonourable/' said Esther in a 
low voice. " You couldn't ! " 

" I could and shall," answered Lavington, ^* and I think 
you know me well enough to believe me. The very U^t 
of hating to keep my word so much will make me more 
scrupulous to do it." 

''Don't talk of scruples — ^in connection with such a 
breach of confidence as that," flung out Esther. 

'' Well, I won't," said Lavington, holding out his hand. 
" I'll just leave you to choose." 

He was miserably conscious how badly he had done it 
as she pushed past his extended hand. 

'' I'll ask Paul," she said. '' He shall give you your 
answer." 

And at the end of the street, still all afire with indigna- 
tion and ready to fight the world for her lover, she en- 
countered him. 

'' Had you forgotten I promised to meet you ? " he 
asked, in answer to her disturbed greeting. ''I sup* 
pose Lavington's been saying unpleasant things about me. 
I knew he would — ^that was why I didn't want you 
to go." 

" Wait," said Esther, " until we get on the high road. 
I can't tell you here." 

As soon as they gained the long, quiet road by the sea 
that led to Dunholme, Stallard said, rather uneasQy, but 
with attempted nonchalance : 
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'' Well, what is it ? " 

Esther stood still involuntarily. 

" Lavington wants to put off our marriage." 

" Lavington ! " cried Stallard. " What on eariih has 

he to do with it ? You never " he paused, glanced at 

her. No, it was not that. Lavington was not the man 
nor she the woman for an illicit affair. But could there 
be some story of his own past come to light ? " You'd 
never believe what he said of me, and that is all I mind 
about," Stallard concluded. " I never pretended you were 
my first love, dearest ; that crude offering was given long 
before I met you." 

'* So long as I'm the last," smiled Esther, with a glowing 
assurance that touched Stallard for a moment, and he 
made up his mind then to be true to her when they 
were married. He wouldn't be that foul cur, a man 
who lived on his wife and philandered with other 
women. 

'^ You ahaU be the last," he said, and while he spoke he 
meant it. 

They walked on again, the sea-wind and sun on their 
faces, and Stallard dropped down to his old level with the 
recollection of Lavington's interference. 

" Well, what has that chap to say ? " he demanded. 

Esther paused before answering to search for words. 
The thing was so difficult to talk about because of the 
bewildered knowledge she had of the time when the Voices 
were a make-beUeve. She knew it, but could not realize 
it, for the Voices were now as much a part of the universe 
to her as tiie waves to her right hand. 
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'' It's like this," she said slowly at last. " Mr. Lavington 
chanced to be there when I received the first vagae intima- 
tion of the revelation which was to follow. It came 
naturally, as all great things do. I was looking at a book 
which spoke of Voices in the air which we cannot hear — 
which the human ear is not attuned to— and he said, 
* There's a great opportunity for a new religion ! * One 
of those quack religions, I think he said ; he meant it was 

a chance for a charlatan, an impostor ^" She broke off, 

looking at him with a sort of wonderment. ** Oh, it's so 
difficult to explain ; one can't explain a revelation." 

Stallard glanced sideways at her with the odd expression 
he wore when she spoke of her inspiration. 

"No," he said gravely. ''No, of course that's in- 
explicable." 

" What makes it all the more difficult is, that I did get 
my first gleam of light from that remark of his — I did see 
the chance — I did start on the road to holiness by a side- 
path. But I see now it was all a natural sequence of 
events leading me up to a wonderful truth." 

'' Of course," murmured Stallard, as she waited for a 
response. 

'' Still, though you understand, other people might not 
do 80 at first," continued Esther. 

'* Certainly not," replied Stallard with startled decision* 
*' You must never think of telling them. It would rain 
your influence altogether." 

Esther turned to him. 

'' Ah, but that doesn't lie with me any longer," she said. 
" That's just the point — ^Mr. Lavington is going to relate 
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the wliole circumstances in the newspapers unless we put 
off our marriage for six months, and of course I shall let 
him do it. I won't be dictated to by any one." She 
paused, glanced round at the windy sunny day, and felt 
the intoxication of power in every nerve. Stallard's 
deference ministered to this swollen egotism of hers, and 
she felt afresh the insulted astonishment at Laving- 
ton's conduct, which she experienced now, when she was 
treated like an ordinary being by any one but her lover. 

'* Lavington doesn't mean it. He's only blufi&ng be- 
cause he wants to put a spoke in my wheel," said Stallard, 
after a pause which made Esther wonder. 

" No," she said. " I know him. He's a queer mixture. 
He is quite certain to do it." 

" No decent man could be such a cur," said Stallard 
hotly. " It's outrageous — a dishonourable breach of con- 
fidence. I'll see him ; I'll go back now." 

" Do," replied Esther. " I told him you should take 
the answer. Go back now, and say that no consideration 
in the world would make me postpone our marriage for a 
single day." 

Without answering Stallard swung round and walked 
back at a tremendous pace to Lavington's house. 

" Good day," said that gentleman politely when Stallard 
was shown in. " I suppose you are kind enough to bring 
me a message from Miss Moor." But it was significant 
that neither host nor guest held out a hand. 

" Yes," said Stallard. 

"Won't you sit down?*' said Lavington, still more 
politely. 
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" No, what I have to say I i»efer to say standing,*' 
replied Stallard, whose rage had mounted during that 
walk to a height tliat overpowered his usual discretion. 
**I think, sir, you're taking a mean and cowardly ad- 
vantage of the woman who is to be my wife." 

Lavington turned white to the Kps, but his urbane 
- ttitude did not alter. 

'' So do I," he said calmly. *' But one oi us had got to 
do it, Mr. Stallard, and I thought I'd better be the one.'* 

" What the devil do you mean ? " 

'* I mean," said Lavington, rising and facing him, ** that 
you don't care for her. You don't believe in either her 
or her theories, while pretending to worship both. You*re 
in love with her sister, and what will that mean 
when " 

'* Mr. Lavington," said Stallard in a low voice, *' if you 
don't stop I shall knock you down. I can't hold myself 
in any longer." 

" Knock me down, then," said Lavington. ** You very 
easily can, and you'll be doing a natural and justifiable 
thing." 

Stallard sat down heavily. 

" Oh, of course we can't fight like a couple oi sohool- 
boys," he said ; '* but I want to know what you're gmng to 
gain by all this. Esther will marry me in the end, you 
know — ^would if she had to walk through fire to do it. 
You can't prevent that." 

''No," answered Lavington, "I don't suppose I can. 
I daresay I've acted like a fool in trying to do it. For 
once I have let feeling get the better of judgment^ and 
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I'm afraid I have only driven you nearer, instead of parting 
you from her. She'll marry you now, even if she finds 
you out. But I shall stick to my word." 

*' Then we'll marry in spite of it and let you do what 
you like," said Stallard, rising to go. 

*' Tes," said Lavington. " That's the right attitude, of 
course. It is for Miss Moor to consider the effect of my 
communication upon her career and the resulting income, 
not for you. If she is ready to risk that " 

'* Come, Lavington," said Stallard, dropping into a more 
conciliatory attitude as his temper cooled, "you can't 
mean it. You're not that sort. I've always taken you 
for one of the straightest and most upright men of my 
acquaintance." 

"Then I'm sorry to forfeit your good opinion," said 
Lavington, "but I do mean it. Perhaps you may also 
have taken me for a man of my word ? Well, I shall not 
have to disappoint you there. I shall write that artide, 
for one London and one local paper, if you do not put off 
your wedding for six months ; and I shall have a certain 
weight ; without vanity I may mention that, I think." 

There was no mistaking that he did mean it, and Stallard 
wished heartily that the days were back again when you 
could close a man's mouth by force without endangering 
your own liberty. Short of that there was nothing to be 
done but either to assent, or refuse and take the con- 
sequences. 

" You're doing a most unfair and ungentlemanly thing," 
said Stallard at last. 

" I know that," said Lavington, very pale and shaken 
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now it was evidently all over. ** Well, what's your ultima- 
tum ? " 

" Oh, we must put off the wedding, of course. I can't 
risk injuring Miss Moor's marvellous influenoe for good 
for my own pleasure— or even hers. We have a nobler 
conception of our life together than that, I assure you." 

Then, with an air of manly dignity that was really very 
charming, he took his leave. 

Lavington stood a moment at the street door looking 
after the fine figure. 

*' I don't wonder at her," he said to himself. '* I really 
don't wonder at her. What a splendid adventurer the 
world has missed by his being bom three hundred years 
too late." 
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CHAPTER XVI 

ESTHER received a discreetly worded invitation to 
grace the Sea-Wall Opening at Shelton with her pre- 
sence. The letter gracefully recognized that she stood 
above social functions, and made the request in the name 
of that Spirit of Progress with which her theories had be- 
come amalgamated. She and the Mayor would shake 
hands, so to spefiJt, over the fine conclusion that nothing 
was too progressive for Lowport and neighbourhood, or 
too good to think of the inhabitants. They'd stand to- 
gether, while the brass band played, in a perfect flare of 
comprehension that the people of Lowport, Shelton, and 
neighbourhood might be perfect, if they were at all 
incUned. 

That was how the Mayor saw it when he added his en- 
treaties to those of the Shelton committee. 

But Esther received those letters the morning after her 
interview with Lavington, when the recollection of Stallard's 
return with the information that he had consented to 
postpone their marriage made other things not seem to 
matter. She believed that Stallard had acted most im- 
selfishly and nobly, giving up his wishes and subduing 
his pride for the sake of her career ; but in spite of that 
her woman's nature burned with indignant fury to think 
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that any man should dictate to her lover when she was 
to marry. 

However, Stallard convinced her that this postpone- 
ment was inevitable unless she wished to close her career, 
and that was not to be thought of ; he took the Hearers 
with the same exalted seriousness as she now did herself. 
So there was nothing for it but to wait, with the perfect 
assurance that when those six months were over Lavington 
would keep his mouth shut until he died. 

Esther sighed as she came to this conclusion lot the 
hundredth time since seeing Stallard, and she glanced once 
more at the letters. 

'' Mother," she said, turning to Mrs. Moor, " I'm just 
going to write a refusal to this invitation for the Sea-WaU 
Opening. Shall you and Nellie go ? " 

'* Yes," said Mrs. Moor, " but " — she paused, and the 
old vivid look and youthful flush transfigured her worn 
face. " Oh, Esther," she exclaimed, " do go too. You 
never allow me to attend the meetings, and I do so want 
to see you with the people honouring you. I know about 
your success, and it's the greatest joy I've ever had, but 
I'd love to see it — ^just for once — seeing's so different to 
knowing." 

Esther looked into that vivid face, remembering the 
eager faith which had always been certain she would do 
something; and though the idea of attending the Sea- 
Wall Opening was most uncongenial to her for many 
reasons, she could now no more disappoint her mother 
than her mother could have unnecessarily disappointed 
her when she was a little child. There was such an in- 
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domitable child-likeness about Mrs. Moor's face in that 
moment. 

''I'll go," said Esther slowly, fingering the Mayor's 
letter. '* I'll go if you want it so much. I am not in- 
clined for it to-day, but I daresay I shall feel quite differ- 
ently when the time comes." 

Mrs. Moor watched Esther write with a sort of timidity. 
She knew less about the Message than most people, just 
as those nearest usually do hear least ; and she was almost 
afraid of her own child. It seemed a terrible as well as 
a glorious thing to be the mother of an inspired revealer, 
and as Esther's theories matured and developed she 
scarcely felt able to keep up with the little she knew of 
them. 

" Esther," she said, '' don't you think you ought to 
make your message clearer to Nellie and me ? Why do 
you want to shut us out from privileges any one else 
may have ? " 

Esther frowned with a sort of weary puzzlement. 
. " I don't know," she said simply. " At first — ^well, I 
had reasons at first for not wanting you to be there — ^but 
now — ^when I'm certain of the Voices — ^when I hear them 
as plainly as I do you — ^I don't know why I can't have 
you and Nellie there. But I can't, mother. It would — 
it would stop all I wanted to say. I can feel that. I 
daren't try it." 

'* But you could tell me a little, dear. How you hear 
the Voices ? " asked Mrs. Moor, with the new timidity 
that exasperated Esther and yet extraordinarily appealed 
to her. 
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" Don't talk about it, mother/' she said, riaiiig abruptly 
from the table. " I'm sorry, but I simply can't talk 
to you about it." 

Mrs. Moor said no more, but the patience of her look 
as she turned to a basket of unmended stoddngp touched 
Bsther afresh. 

'' Well," she said with an effort, '' I hear the VofeeB 
at all times. Mostly when I'm alone, or with the students, 
but much more often now than at first. Last night I 
couldn't sleep for listening to them. They said the same 
words over and over and over again — as if to impress them 
on me." She paused; then a sudd^ifeeUng drove her across 
the room to her mother's side, and she knelt down with her 
head against that resting shoulder. ^* Oh, mother, some- 
times I wish I could close the ears of my mind. I get so 
tired of listening." 

Esther had been so undemonstrative all her life that 
Mrs. Moor was startled, but she just smoothed the rough 
hair off the thin brown forehead without speaking. It is 
only mothers who are so wonderfully wise as that, in 
when to speak and when to keep silence ; and the little 
tired, fighting soul rested for a while with nothing to 
combat. 

NeUie's footsteps sounded in the passage, and Bsther 
went back to the table. 

'* Well, Nellie," said Mrs. Moor, *^ liave you managed to 
get the blue wool in Shelton ? " 

''Yes," said Nellie, coming forward with her easy 
buoyancy of step, just the same as ever. '* Look — a per- 
fect match ! " 
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She took off her hat, and then the morning light on her 
face showed where the difference really was ; it had be- 
come the face of a woman. 

" I saw Mary Astley," she went on. " Oh — and Stephen. 
He asked if we were going to the opening of the sea-wall. 
Are you, Esther ? " 

** Yes/' Esther replied. '* Mother wishes it, and I know 
Paul will go. What about father ? " 

At the mention of her husband Mrs. Moor looked dis- 
turbed. 

*• He won't go, of course. He wouldn't, anyway. But 
he is annoyed about your meetings. I told him just now 
that your marriage was put off ^" 

" Put off ! " interrupted Nellie. " Why ? You didn't 
tell me." 

The colour came into her face, though she spoke quietly. 

'' We think it better to wait," said Esther, with that 
assumption of infallibility which was growing so habitual 
to her that it came out even in family intercourse. Nellie 
asked no more, and Mrs. Moor said nervously : *^ What 
shall you wear at the Sea- Wall Opening, Esther ? " 

So they talked about the details of Esther's purple gown 
until a message came from Mr. Moor asking her to go to 
him at once. She went, entering the room with an air of 
protest that did not escape him. 

*'Sit down, Esther," he said. **I suppose you think 
a prophetess should not be sent for. I ought to have 
treated you with the consideration that your mother and 
sister and lover do ? Well, I suppose that's natural. 
But you can't deny I've been abnormally tolerant. I've 
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carried out my theory that anything's poesible, and that 
every human being has a right to independent thought ; 
which is more than most people do with their theories. 
But I've gro\iii tired of the Hearers. I put up with them 
when I thought you were to be married next month, 
but now your marriage has once been mysteriously post- 
poned, it may go on being mysteriously postponed. When 
one comes to dealing with the supernatural ** 

*' I'm quite ready to go, father," said Esther qmddy. 
" The Grey House can be ready for me to move into in a 
fortnight's time. The caretaker has kept the rooms aired, 
and they don't need papering or painting at present. I 
can go there just as well as if — as if we'd been married in 
July." 

Mr. Moor delicately fixed a fragment of glass into a fine 
old dish before he answered, and Esther chafed at the recog- 
nition that she was just exactly the same to him as the 
little fagged girl who had come back unsuccessful from 
seeking her fortune in a London office ; no more and no 
less, to his curiously detached mind. 

'' WoU, I think that wiU be the beet plan," he said. 
*' You're better able to support yourself than Ned — it's 
time he came back from the Pobsons — and this atmosphere 
of soulful bustle doesn't suit your mother or Nellie either 
— we'd all be better for a bit of solid quiet." 

''You seem to think nothing of the wonderful power 
that has been given to a daughter of yours," said 
Esther. 

Her father looked up at her for a moment, then bent 
over his work. 
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**I think as little as possible about anything," he 
said slowly. ''I gave it up when I was as young as 
you, Esther. I found it was no use trying. One puzzle 
solved only led to another. A sort of hopeless maze. 
So I gave all puzzles up. I'm not, now, going to try to 
solve yours ; but if ever it b^ns to be too much for 
you, you can come back here and give up too. There'U 
be a place for you, and no questions asked." 

" If there were," said Esther, " I should leave Paul to 
answer them." For the hint, at this high moment of 
success and conscious inspiration, of creeping back home 
to an unnoticed place, was more than she could stand. 
'* YouVe never cared a straw what we did — any of us," she 
continued. " You're not like a father." 

Mr. Moor looked up with the expression in lus cold blue 
eyes that had usually kept open criticism away from him 
as by the point of a sharp sword ; then he rose and opened 
the door politely for his daughter, and she went out with 
a feeling of defeat oddly at war with her conviction that 
she could make no mistakes. 

It was very reassuring after that to go up the steep 
steps into the long granary and sit in her accustomed place 
with the light on her, and the dim shadows around, and the 
cooing of the pigeons overhead. By and by Mary Astley 
came in, all in a glow of devotion and adoring frigid- 
ship, such as a girl feels for a woman older and more 
notorious than herself, and she began to administer that 
flattery which Esther now craved from every one with 
whom she came in contact. 

** I've copied out the Message you gave me last night 
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when you returned from The Grejr House,** aha Mid, her 
▼oioe thrilling with awe and worship. **0h, Esther, I 
feel the honour almost too much. It's wonderful— to 
think what I was last year — and now to be yoor chosen 
helper — ^to go down to posterity as the one who wrote 
the words fresh from your lips.'* 

She paused, her cheeks flushed, her eyes sparkling ; 
different indeed to the dull, purposeless girl whose face 
had matched the pillows on which she lay so long. Now 
she had no time to think of herself, because all her thoughts 
were engrossed by Esther's Message and the actual hard 
work she did in connection with it. Her time and thoughts 
were filled from morning to night by an occupation that 
lifted her clean out of herself. 

Esther glanced at Mary with a new appreciation of her 
sincere and complete devotion ; and the thought first 
occurred to her that she would like to have it always at 
hand. The old feeling which used to prompt kings to 
surround themselves with flatterers often does rise up 
from the past, in those who have gained a sudden power ; 
the new king can do no wrong, but it's pleasant to have 
some one there, ready to keep on sa3dng so. 

"Mary," said Esther abruptly, after a long pause, 
" would you like to stay with me at The Grey House until 
I am married ? " 

" I'd give years of my life to do it," Mary replied. 

But things cannot be arranged like that, even between, 
a teacher and a disciple all aflame \iith faith and reverence, 
for Stephen Astley had to be informed of this plan, though 
he had not the power to prevent it, and the news brought 
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him over to Dunholme next day after business, in a state 
of worried indignation. 

Nellie sat alone in the living-room when he was shown 
in, and she rose with an air of surprise that deepened the 
flush already visible on his finely cut features; though 
she had replied to him civilly in the street when they met, 
her manner said now, as plainly as words could speak : 

" To what do we owe the honour of this visit ? '' He 
replied to that, not to her real remark about the weather. 

" I know I'm not welcome here," he said, with a direct 
simplicity which was rather dignified, *' but I had to put 
that on one side. Mary has nobody in the world to look 
after her but me, and though she is independent actually, 
I feel I must do what I can for her. I can't let her go and 
live with your sister and get this Message business on her 
brain. She was such an excitable child." 

'* Has Esther done her any harm so far ? " asked Nellie, 
neither sitting herself nor asking him to do so. 

"No," said Astley, "that's where it comes in — Fm 
worried out of my life — I feel it's all wrong and yet it's 
done her good. No one can deny that." 

" Why not leave the matter alone, then ? " said Nellie, 
more kindly, seeing how bothered and anxious he was. 
"Why harass yourself about a thing that has had ex- 
cellent results so far, and that you can't alter ? " 

But every drop of blood Stephen inherited from those old 
Astleys in High Street revolted from such a course. If a 
thing was wrong, it toaa wrong, no matter what the result. 
He was at the opposite end of the pole from those who 
allow what they think evil, if good comes of it. 
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*' My idea was to beg you and Bin. Moor to use your 
influence with your sister," he hesitated. 

There was a long pause, during which Nellie did not reply 
and Astley frowned at the carpet. 

" I can't tell you how I hate to think of it/' he continued. 
*'Mary making a spectacle of herself, relating her ex- 
periences, dragging out into the public gase all those things 
that should be sacred if they are real. A man doesn't talk 
about his love for his wife— how he first felt it— how it 
grew — much less about his love for his Maker. I can't 
understand it." 

'* There's nothing new in that," said Nellie, willing to 
comfort him if possible in spite of her lojralty to Esther. 
*' You find that going on in any little wayside chapel, and 
you don't wonder at it there." 

*' No— no," agreed Astley reluctantly, " of course that 
is so." Then he went on again. *' But it's Mary — ^mother's 
daughter and father's— doing it. They would have been 
as outraged as if they'd seen her go down the street im- 
properly clad, like a shameful dream " 

"That's how you feel," said Nellie quietly. "You 
think people should keep their souls covered up like their 
bodies. You feel it's an impropriety not to. Well, that's 
a matter of opinion ; but nobody can call it a sin. The 
fact is, you resent it as a want of delicacy in a woman be- 
longing to you, and it hurts your pride." 

He looked at her with a slowly changing expression. 

** Nellie, you wouldn't have talked like that a year ago," 
he said. " You're different. I b^n to think the same 
kind of trouble has been ageing both of us." 
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" What kind ? IVe no troubles/' said Nellie, startled. 

" I only dare to speak of it," said Astley, with the ez« 
traordinary want of caution to which his cautious nature 
was liable at rare moments, '* because I want to begin to 
hope again. I heard a rumour that Stallard made love 
to you first and to Esther afterwards, and I contradicted 
it, though I guessed it was true. I knew it was ; and I'm 
selfish enough to be glad that you cared for a beggarly 
hound you couldn't marry, because now you may 
turn to me. A better man would have filled your heart 
for all your life whether you'd married him or not, but now 
there's perhaps a little hope " 

" No," said Nellie quickly, " there's no hope, Stephen, 
and you're too good to be married without loving. Now 
about Mary — ^you have to allow her to do as she likes, so 
it's no use trying to interfere, and mother would be ready 
to turn you out of the house by force if you hinted a word 
against Esther and the Message. You'll only make much 
worse of it and create mote ill-feeling between yourself 
and Mary if you try to stop her living with Estiier." 

" Nellie," said Astley, taking her hand to say farewell, 
*' do you believe in the Message ? " 

NeUie snatched her hand away. 

'' Of course I do," she cried. " Do you think I would 
not believe in my only sister ? " 

'' So it rests on that ? " said Astley. Then, as she said 
nothing, he took his leave. 

A fortnight later Esther said good-bye to the granary, 
and the quiet yard, and the square rooms which had always 
been home, and went to that new home which was to be 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE morning of the Sea- Wall Opening was splendid, 
but the very brightness of sunshine, and clear air, 
and singing birds, seemed to drive Esther further back 
into the dull languor in which she had lain since the 
beginning of dawn. The time slipped on — ^five — six — 
seven — eight. Still she lay quiescent, just watching 
the sunlight strengthen over the trees beyond her window. 

At last there was a knock at the door, and Mary Astley 
entered, her delicate colouring refreshed by night and 
silence Uke the garden outside. 

" I've come to see what time you would like your " 

she began. Then she broke off. ** Why, how ill you look, 
how awfully tired " 

Esther lay motionless, but turned her solemn eyes on 
Mary. 

" I am never ill. I am never tired," she said sternly. 
*' But the Voices have been speaking to me through the 
night, and I need repose and silence." 

Esther's stilted manner of talking, so unlike the blunt 
Burdock fashion, made Mary realize more fully than ever 
the great change which had taken place, and she drew 
near the bed with a sort of hesitating deference. Still 
her affection for Esther, the tired little woman on the bed, 
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was BtiU greater than her awe of her leader. They seemed, 
oddly enough, in the back of her mind to be two people, 
though she knew they were one. 

" Don't you — don't you think you had better give up 
hearing the Voices for a time, Esther ? Don't you think 
the constant strain is telling on your strength ? " 

Esther closed her eyes, while a wave of intense lassitude 
passed over her. The fact that she had longed in the 
night to still those Voices made her more determined 
than ever to be equal to her high calling. She must not 
let herself slip down, or the whole fabric of her life would 
slip down with her. 

" I am not tired," she said. '' Quiet and meditation will 
soon restore me. I shall be ready to drive with you into 
Shelton at three o'clock." 

She lay very still after Mary went out, until the staid 
housemaid came in with the breakfast ; for the mere 
thought of the effort she would have to make in the after- 
noon caused her heart to beat uncomfortably. She was 
indeed tired out. The strain of the past few months had 
told deeply on her by no means robust physique, and now 
that the first excitement was waning, she was unable to 
sleep at night. Nervous exhaustion was near at hand, 
but her intense and vivid faith in herself kept it at bay, 
because real faith in an3^hing — even the wrong thing — 
is always able to work miracles. Faith is not shorn of 
its power when wrongly directed, and that only shows ' 
the indestructible vitality of it. It's there — there — ^for us 
to use well or ill, with the wonderful freedom which Qod 
has given to those who are not His slaves, but His children — 
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Just as freely as the sunlight — ^not apportioned out to good 
or evil. 

So Esther gathered strength from this faith in herself 
and her own mission, though it was all based on a delusion 
caused by overstrung nerves and egoism run mad, whilst 
she lay there, watching the sun creep up to high noon above 
the garden trees. 

After lunch she rose and went out to the hired carriage 
in which Mrs. Moor and Nellie had called for her. She 
wore a purple gown, that accentuated the odd intensity of 
her pale face, and a supreme assurance as rare as it is 
dominating seemed to make a hedge round her, which 
Mrs. Moor looked over with exultant deference, but which 
caused Nellie to become more gently reserved than ever — 
not aggressively; only like a flower that preferred to 
keep the petals folded. She never ceased to be vaguely 
puzzled and uneasy about her sister's mission, and only 
believed in it because she uxmld believe in it. Her common 
sense constantly warred with her loyalty, and she never 
tried to know more about the Hearers than the surface 
fact that they cured sickness by a new kind of faith- 
healing. 

As they drove through the pleasant country and then 
down the long familiar road where Esther had often 
trudged through wind and rain to work, the thoughts 
of all three were bound to notice the difference. Mrs. 
Moor's heart swelled with joy and pride as she gazed at 
the livery of the coachman, and heard the spirited sound 
of horses' hoofs on the hard road ; for it was a good pair 
that Stallard had hired, he was excellent at such matters. 
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.V.JM1 pciijoii — you who tramped it i 
the weather wasn't fit to turn a dog 
lieve it! I feel as if I must wake u 
dream.'' 

Esther drew back from her motiier's 1 
of offence. She instinctively disliked t 
go back to that time when she was of 
inflated egoism would not stand it. 
moment as if she would like always t 
who had never known her anything but 

"Oh, that part of my life hardly ei 
said, in the new artificial way which \ 
since she believed in her mission. " It ^ 
of waiting, like the music before the dnu 

Nellie glanced from her mother to Ef 
hotly. 

" It lasted for twenty-five years," she 
think you ought to forget that." 

Elsther's eyes widened, glittered, as 
one to the other. There was a sort ol 
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The fear of it grazed her senses hke a seen tiling, and 
she half rose in her seat staring out at the storm-beaten 
tree. Then a curious light came into her listening face — 
she heard the Voices, faint, far-oflf, but unmistakable. 
And though they only repeated dim echoes from creeds 
she had read, or heard of, and forgotten, they seemed to 
her the Voices of Inspiration. 

She leaned back cahnly against the blue cushions, and 
again felt herself to be the direct Messenger from the 
Creator to his people — not awed by it, nor made 
terribly humble, but filled with a measureless satisfac- 
tion. 

And indeed she had done a tremendous thing. She 
had adapted the most gigantic flattery ever conceived 
by the human mind to the needs of her fellow-men. They 
wanted to be free from suffering, they wanted to be per- 
fect, they wanted to be deathless, so she told them they 
could be. She had imconsciously grasped the fact that 
all the wonderful things are simple, and had flattered 
humanity in such a crude and wholesale manner that no 
other creed could go one better. She had created a comer 
in the flattery of the soul. 

So the people of Lowport and Shelton, whose very 
worth had made them a little vulnerable to flattery of 
this kind — ^for if any one had a right to be thought divine 
they had, was the inward feeling — these people were pre- 
pared to give a very cordial welcome to a person who 
thought so highly of the human race. They did not 
exactly believe the Message, nor does a plain woman quite 
believe she possesses an unusual kind of beauty when 



^^ v*v,xxiciiuuuHiy nioaern that they ^ 
to look on at it. 

Mrs. Moor and Nellie followed v 
committee, and Mrs. Moor was mad 
moment, for all the pricks and stings 
soul had borne in her lifetime. He 
her the power to feel on the crest of 
no one else cotdd, in the crowd about 1 
whose weary body would scarcely 
her mind put upon it of realizing tha 
thing at last. She'd reached the priz< 
only now it seemed no adventure at all 
Ood to find a Holy OraU. 

She stood in the sunshine, with 
in the sea air, and the band plajri 
the stone breakwater itself. A litt 
her own against something so treme 
elements of death and pain. But 
courage of the unhinged — ^not the gi 
venture in which she had started out to 
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on earth Esther had ever learned to talk like that. Esther — 
who was always so direct and simple. 

^'It's a mutual privilege, I'm sure," said the Mayor, 
rising to the occasion. *' We've got a glorious day, too- 
glorious. Just as it should be." He felt that he and the 
public generally had got their rights for once — ^it always 
pricked the Lowport electors unconsciously to feel they 
could never have a finger in the management of the 
weather office. "Ah," he concluded, "here comes your 
— ^your intended." He had been going to say "young 
gentleman," but it seemed wrong, somehow, for a Mes- 
senger to have a young gentleman. 

Stallard approached with the upright carriage and 
frank, shining look which marked him out from the crowd 
and would always make him appear — whatever he did — 
a hero of romance. His were the sort of looks which gain 
women without eflfort and keep them without kindness, 
and always will. 

" My dear," he said, softly and yet distinctly enough 
for any one to hear, as he took Esther's hand. Then he 
walked on with her and the Mayor, and every woman 
round thought what a perfect greeting. Whereas he 
really had felt, for once, with Nellie's clear eyes upon him, 
at a loss for the right thing to say. 

They arrived finally at the seats provided for Esther and 
the Mayor near the end of the sea-wall. There was a 
little hedge of shrubs round it, high enough to form a 
shelter from the wind, and a carpet laid down to give an 
air of almost royal seclusion. 

The Mayor escorted Esther to a chair and left her with 
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" Oh, Esther ! '' she said, and r 
pride and joy she was feeling in 
had belieyed in but herself, for it wa 
mother-pride. '* Oh, Esther, aren't 
She cotdd not say any more than tl 

"Oh, yes, I am very glad," s 
Stallard with her eyes as he went \ 
"I see now that it advances the 1 
to do these things. I must take i 



Mrs. Moor felt as if she had be 
a physical hand. This was not th 
always going to do something, but 
done it and was curiously chang< 
ment. 

" Esther, you've an absolute beliei 
she said suddenly. " You haven't th 
yourself ? " 

Esther turned r^r% **'*- — "* 
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*' Oil, I don't know what made me say it. I expect I've 
got nervous and flustered with all tliis " 

** Never ask me that question again," said Esther. 
" I should have thought that you of all people would be 
most ready to believe." 

Silence followed ; then, with a little quiver of the lip, 
Mrs. Moor rose and went away to join the Pobsons. 

But Esther was so engrossed with herself that she had 
no attention to spare for her mother, and she sat alone 
on the seat for a few moments listening to the remarks 
of people behind the hedge of shrubs, who did not realize 
she was within hearing, gratified to catch phrases about 
herself on every hand, and noticing the constant glances 
in her direction from those who passed in front of the 
carpet. She gathered it all up like incense burned to that 
tremendous egotism of hers which was almost satisfied at 
last. 

Her lassitude departed, and she had never felt so 
curiously alive. She seemed able to get hold of the very 
essence of life within her as she sat listening to the 
vague chatter about herself that went on behind the 
shrubs. 

"Wonderful woman. You mayn't agree, but there 
miLst be something in it. Look at Miss Astley. That's 

her sister over there, Miss Nellie Moor " Then the 

speakers lowered their voices a little until Esther could 
only just catch the words, " Oh — thought he was going in 
for her at one time. No — no idea of it. Well," cried out a 
younger voice, " I saw Stallard kissing Nellie Moor on the 
cliflf one night last winter, plain as I see you. What do you 
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little crowd mingled like the glass j 
Then it cleared somewhat, and she 
approaching her. 

'' What is it ? " he said, bending 
upset, Esther." 

*'0h» nothing," she said faintl 
beside her, sheltering her with li 
tection. 

She rested in that for a little whi 
relief. 

*' It's very good to have you to tc 
she said. 

** It's what I hope to spend my 1 
hope to spend my life in guarding 
and very precious to the world as 
not regret if I have to give up my ot 
of that — ^if I have to become a lay-1 
the Great Brotherhood of Common 1 

Esther leaned back and glanced fn 
eyes to the sunlit p.mwrfi to. 
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Well, she wouldn't be troubled by a chance word — ^how 
could she be in the face of that devotion ? Every one 
looked alike in the dark — so many couples had kissed in 
the dark upon the cliff. It was an insult to suspect him 
or NeUie. 

The member of committee broke in on her swift thoughts 
with a deferential greeting. 

" We're going to have a Uttle surprise," he said. " It's 
an operatic singer down on his luck— drink or something 
— but a bit of a genius. He sings on the Parade here in 
the evenings. Ah, Mr. Stallard has gone to speak to him, 
I see. And there's Mr. Stephen Astley with your sister. 
Well, we shall have a treat, I'm told." 

All underneath the msui's words and Esther's reply ran 
the thought, nebulous and undefined : 

" Covld there be anything in it ? There cotddnH — could 
there ? Oh, there never, never could ! " 

And she stopped at that, as the singer took his place to 
sing the usual doggerel with a waltz refrain. It began, of 
course, with a "Do you remember, dear, when first we 
met ? " and at the second verse the lovers parted in a 
minor key, while the third naturally reverted to the waltz 
refrain and a promise of happiness in eternity. 

Esther was moved by the singing, which was really fine, 
though the voice showed signs of wear. Her emotions 
were ready to be touched, but the member of committee 
was musical and superior. " Well," he said, " just look 
here ; people stirred by an idiotic song like that. Doesn't 
it show what sentimental fools English people are, after 
aU?" 
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they respond to the big things ahvay 
chance to understand them." 
• " Just so," said the member of 
fortably. ''I see Mr. Stallard is asl 
Shall I suggest the man sings us one 
That will be new, auiyway." 

^* Oh, yes," said Esther, and the me 
gladly escaped. He could say he hat 
Messenger, and he liked that better tha 

Esther watched the singer glance roui 
— a fat, dissipa^ face, something lik 
the breeding left out — and then she lo< 
clear features and shining hair. He wai 
and Astley stood stem and speechless c 
He was not going to leave her alone witi 
felt furiously angry and uncomfortable. 

** An original song called ' Suspicion,' 
man in an important bellow. 

The word shot straight into Esther'i 
everybody knows how. v^v^^ ** — ^ 
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in a hall showed signs of wear rose very pui'e and ex- 
quisite, softened by distance and the open air. Above 
the lapping of the sea the words floated out. 

" When you are absent I have doubts and fears." 

Stallard and Astley both watched Nellie, who stood with 
her face turned towards the singer. She had grown pale with 
emotion, and her eyes widened and darkened ; she looked 
so sweet and tender that both men unconsciously drew 
nearer to her. They wanted to keep even a song from 
troubUng her at that moment. Esther tried to look away 
from the httle group, but her eyes seemed chained to it. 

How that uneasy question stirred again. 

Covid there be any truth in that chance remark which 
she had heard ? 

All the bitterness of her youth rose up with the re- 
membrance that men always wanted to kiss Nellie. 

Another few bars of music, then the second verse. 

'^ But iu your presence^ all suspicion wanes, 
I have no memory for former pains^ 
And in a sea of thoughts but one remains — 
I love you ! *' 

Esther looked into her lover's face, but he was looking 
at NeUie's Ups which trembled. 

" You'd wonder how a man like that, would know all 
that," said Nellie, drawing a long breath. 

'* Genius doesn't know,^^ said Stallard, rather pale him- 
self. ** It's only allowed to make pictures for other people 
of what it has never experienced." 

" Come along," said Astley sharjdy ; " there is Mrs. 
Moor waiting for us, suid your sister is leaving." 
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the wonderful glow of happiness \ 
her back to the time when that wai 
believer. She alighted from the can 
to Mrs. Moor. 

''Mother/' she whispered, ''I wa 
to say good-bye to yon. How could 
you have liked it all. Good-bye, deai 

Then she returned to the carriage, f 
with Stallard beyond the crowds, b< 
foot-passengers, finally into the rest ai 
beside Masterby Wood. She lay bac 
without speaking, utterly tired out, a 
newspaper ; but by the time they were 
dock's yard she roused herself to speali 

"There's Ishmael Dixon hovering 
again," she said. '* He is always I 
jMgeon-cote." 

'' Is he ? " said Stallard absently. * 
did you think of that chap's singing ? 

With f>^«* ^ ' 
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'* You'll never believe," she said with a half laugh and an 
attempted carelessness, " you never would believe, Paul, 
what a silly remark I heard this afternoon." 

*' Oh, ril beUeve anything in that line," said Stallard, 
suppressing a yawn. 

''Well," Esther continued, ''some one in the crowd 
behind me actually said — actually said " (how her tiresome 
heart would beat !) " that they'd seen you kissing NeUie." 
She tried to laugh again, but was so breathless that it 
sounded much more like a sob. 

For one startled moment there was silence, then Stallard 
rustled his paper and laughed too. 

"That is almost too silly to be believed," he agreed. 
" Ah, well, so long as you don't mind, dear, I don't suppose 
it matters. Fools will talk." 

" I wonder what made them say such a thing," pursued 
Esther, after a pause. 

Stallard glanced keenly at her from the shadow of the 
newspaper. 

"Oh, gossip rises as the wind does, nobody knows 
where," he said lightly. Then as The Orey House came 
in sight, " Dearest, what do other people matter to you 
fiknd me when we look at the home where we shall live 
together ? " 

He kissed her, which he did less often than Esther 
had imagined lovers did ; but she pretended to herself 
that she would have hated a lover who made her re- 
member that love was an affair of the flesh rather than of 
the spirit. 
" We'll start the New Year together here," she said. 
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you up for six months at the dicU 
the sake of your work. My pri( 
you won't lower yours to go to him 

"But you seemed content," i 
" What has suddenly made yon Ik 

** Because I want you, dear,' 
" I want you now for my very own. 

The carriage turned into the gal 
between the trees where rooks flew 
cry that holds the very meaning of 1 
and quiet sleep. 

" Did you like my dress ? " said E 

" No," said Stallard. Then, aftei 
colour suited your spiritual look. I 
80 full of meaning. There's no one li 

No wonder Esther believed in him. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

WHEN Stallard left The Grey House tliat night, Esther 
walked with liim as far as the gate. It was very 
still, with a wonderful bright moon, and she watched him 
go down the road on his bicycle, before turning to go back 
to the house. As she passed the gardener's cottage she 
heard sounds from the open window and a light suddenly 
shone out across the drive. 

" Oh, is that you, 'm ? " cried the gardener's wife. " I 
have Johnny here so bad with earache I don't know what 
to do with him. I've believed all the afternoon he'd be 
better, and made him believe — ^and yet " 

She paused. She was an ardent Hearer or she would 
not have been where she was, but her ardour a good deal 
outran her understanding of the Message. 

" I'll come in," said Esther. 

So she went into the kitchen, which seemed dark enough 
in the light of one candle after the full moonlight outside, 
and the lad came stumbling down the stairs wrapped in a 
shawl, a slight discharge oozing from one ear, his eyes 
glazed with pain and approaching delirium. 

*^ I've done nothing and given him nothing," said the 
woman with a queer sort of pride. " I've just had faith 
and told him to be stiU in his bed, but he won't ; ho 
keeps getting up and wandering about." 
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Her thin fanatic face glowed with a positiYe joy in the 
suflfering that racked her when she looked at her son — ^it 
was the old splendid desire to suffer for Ood's sake perverted 
and distorted — and she smiled the nervous smile of the 
Hearer in a pathetic desire to show that there uxu no 
pain. 

" My dear boy," said Esther, laying her hand on the 
lad's shoulder and looking into his poor brilliant eyes, 
*'my dear boy — ^you're quite well — quite happy. Just 
think of that — lean on it — rest your whole mind on 
it — and go to bed again. Remember — you're well — 
you're happy — you're at rest. Now go back to bed 
again." 

At the quiet command in her tone he turned round and 
stumbled up the narrow stairs again. 

'* Don't go after him, or let your thoughts dwell upon 
his suffering," said Esther to the woman. '' You go to bed 
too, sure, sure of his health, and happiness and quiet 
sleep. If you let uneasy thoughts gather round him 3^00 
keep his pain alive instead of making it disappear. Pain 
is only in the mind — his — ^yours — mine— destroy it in the 
mind and you destroy it in the body." 

'* But can you ? " asked the woman, echoing the questioa 
of the thinking world. 

" Yes," said Esther quite simply. " Good night, your 
boy will be well to-morrow if you go to sleep in faith." 

The door closed, the light was extinguished, Esther walked 
back alone up the path to The Grey House with a calm 
sense of her own greatness which was more uplifting thaa 
any previous excitement. She had been chosen out from 
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all tlie world to convey this wonderful Message from the 
Source of all Life to the people of the world. She stood 
between It and them. She was the last and greatest of 
the inspired teachers. 

She saw the moonlight round her like a glory and heard 
the Voices chant softly : 

"There is no sin — there is no pain — there is no death." 

She felt in herself the well-spring of ImmortaUty. 

Then the door opened and Mary Astley came out to 
meet her. 

Esther was not inclined to rest after the excitement of 
the day and the curious exaltation of the moments just 
past ; so the two women went into the bedroom and sat 
on the broad window-sill looking out over the moonlit 
garden. A wave of measureless content passed over 
Esther as she sat there. She'd got everything at last. 
For the second time that day she reaUzed it — only now 
more fully than before. 

Mary was longing to ask about the Sea- Wall Opening, 
but she looked at Esther's face and dared not break in 
upon those thoughts with trivial questions as to who wore 
what, and how people looked and talked. She wanted to 
know if Stephen were there, and all the old friends she had 
refrained from meeting because of the embarrassment she 
felt she might cause her brother. She wanted to know if 
NelUe wore her pink hat, but instead she tried to fix her 
mind upon the Infinite and succeeded, because she was 
one of those to whom the unseen would always in the 
end be more real than the seen. She lacked the just 
balance. 
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So the minds of both women grew attoned to the eame 
exalted mood, and they were ready for any visible mani- 
festation of the supernatural. 

Together they gazed out across the wide lawn to the trees 
at the further end, and they were not even startled to 
see a flutter of white draperies under the shadow of the 
cedar, and a figure moving with swift wavering steps 
through the moonlight across the lawn. They only waited 
with a quick indrawn breath of ecstasy for another mani- 
festation of the spirit. The Voices no doubt had done 
their part. The Messengers were now to appear in visible 
form. Mary, under the delusion of her fanatic belief, was 
not less unbalanced than Esther with real hysterical mania. 
They both watched the oncoming figure with indescribable 
solemn joy. 

It fluttered nearer with quick, uncertain steps, stayed 
beneath their window, they leaned forth. 

It was poor Johnny who had wandered forth ddirious 
with earache. 

Esther drew back and flung down the window with a 
horrible revulsion of feeling. That same strange fear of 
something that might belittle her, tear her down from her 
throne if she were to see it, which had just drifted across 
her mind when she passed the little hill on her way to 
Shelton that afternoon, came back again now with re- 
doubled force. Then she forced herself to remember that 
the Message was inspired — ^had always been from the 
beginning, though then it seemed confused with falsitieB 
that cleared themselves away in the light of a fuller under- 
standing. 
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She was the Inspired Messenger ! 

"I must go out and look after that boy/' whispered 
Mary, also unhinged and trembling. 

"No," cried Esther. "No, that shows you have not 
sufiScient faith. Stay here and pray for him." 

She had to assure herself as well as Mary that she was 
inspired, all-powerful. 

" Stay here — ^he will go home." 

"But the brook, it's deep— swollen with the rain in 
Jrne," sobbed Mary. 

" WaJt," said Esther. " Wait for an hour, then you 
may go to the cottage. You will find he is safely 
there." 

For a whole hour they waited there — Esther prone on 
her bed and absolutely silent — then Mary crept down the 
stairs and through the garden, knocking urgently on the 
cottage door, which stood a little open. 

" Johnny ? " she gasped when the woman looked out 
of the window. She could not utter a word more. 

The woman gave a cry and ran into the other bed- 
room ; it was some time before she came down to the 
door, but when she did she too looked puzzled and 
startled. 

" He's in bed all right and the abscess in his ear seems 
to have burst now, but he's been out of doors in his night- 
shirt. He's got bits of leaf and earth on him, and his feet 
are like the ground. But he's healed. It's a wonderful 
thing. A time back I should have sent for the doctor." 

" But you'll stop with him now I " exclaimed Mary, 
still breathless. " The brook — ^he might get in the re " 
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<'No/' said the wonuui, ''I diall do M Min Mbcnr told 
me. I shall leave him in laith. I believe in tiie Momge 
like I do in my own life." 

The moon had set now — Hilary and the woman seemed 
to stand very much alone in the darkness of the quiet 
night. 

'' You've a wonderful faith/' said Mary. ** Ah, what 
would you do without it now ? " 

"If I stopped believing in Miss Moor I should stop 
believing in anything," said the woman. 

So Mary went back to the house and fell asleep too with 
the most absolute faith in the revelation of the Message. 
For her, too, this world was a beautiful place, as well as 
the world to come, because Charlie Moor's letters, from 
Australia were beginning to hint of a possible home- 
coming in the autumn, and she wondered — as girls will 
wonder before love is spoken. 

Next morning Esther sat in the garden with the exalta- 
tion of the night before still surrounding her. Dimly bom 
the road she could hear the tramp of horses' feet, the 
jingling of little bells, and the sound of a Methodist hymn ; 
so she knew that the school treat from Jane Burdock's 
chapel was passing by to Shelton with the farm children 
and men and women belonging to the villages about The 
Grey House. She had reached the moment of strange 
peace which the opium-eater knows before the tenoiB 
begin. 

Once Mary came, but she saw she was not wanted and 
went away again. A pile of correspondence lay on the 
garden table before Esther, but she left it unopened. The 
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blue sky, the green leaves, the consoiousnees of inspiration 
and immortality filled those still moments to overflowing 
and left no room for anything else. 

A gap in the trees showed the blue smoke rising in a 
thin straight column from Jane Burdock's farm, one of 
the pigeons from the wooden pigeon-loft flew across the 
sky. Esther's peace was faintly disturbed, as a still lake 
by the very first faint ripple of coming storm. 

Coo — coo ! Coo— coo ! 

The old granary at home, with Ishmael Dixon speaking 
there, fiitted lightly across the screen of her thoughts. 

Coo — coo ! Coo— coo ! 

Tom Dixon had heard that sound when he was dying ; 
it had mingled with his memories of the Message as it did 
with hers. 

Coo — coo ! Coo — coo ! 

If only the monotonous noise would cease. It was just 
the little pin-prick that disturbed a measureless content ; 
she got up and went into the house. But a little while 
before sunset, when the pigeons had gone home, she came 
out again and sat in the same place under the trees. The 
column of smoke from Jane Burdock's chimney no longer 
rose, whoever remained in charge of the house had evi- 
dently allowed the fire to go out. The whole countryside 
seemed wonderfully quiet. The sound of footsteps on the 
road could be heard a long while before they turned into 
the drive by the cottage. Esther did not trouble to look 
up, the shambling tread declared it to be the step of a 
labourer on the land — some man on an errand no doubt. 

She turned the pages of " The Message," a revised copy 
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which, most exquiflitely bound, had been sent to her that 
morning. 

The phrases sounded finer and more rhythmical now, ahe 
thought, than when she had spoken them. She had not 
realized their power. 

Half aloud she began to repeat the monotonous jdirasea 
which, thus spoken, had the odd soothing efieot of aU in- 
cantations. 

" Miss Burdock wants to see you." 

The words grated across her peaceful meditations Kke 
the scrape of iron upon stone, and she saw Tshmael Dixon 
standing before her. 

" Miss Burdock — ^wants to see me f " she said in a sort 
of daze, as if she were waking. Then more deddedly : " I 
think you are mistaken. What does she want to see me 
for ? " 

'^ She's taken badly. AU the servants is at the school 
treat. I can't do nothing with her." 

The man was very pale, and his knotted hands were 
shaking so that Esther felt obliged to believe him. Some- 
thing serious must be the matter. She jumped up hastily 
and started down the drive, but Ishmael remained standing. 

'^Come along," she said sharply. *'What are yon 
waiting for ? " 

'* Nowt," he said. ^' You — ^you understand she was in 
the — the loft. I'd gotten her to go up there to see what 
a fine job I'd made on it. She's there now." 

He repeated the words like a lesson, his gloomy eyea 
fixed on the road before him. Then stopped short and 
barred her way. 
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*' Look here," he said. '' You killed my son Tom. You 
know that. You killed my son Tom." 

" Don't talk nonsense," said Esther sharply. " Here, 
let me get on." 

She felt no fear of the man though he looked sufiSciently 
alarming ; but physical cowardice had never been one 
of her faults. Dixon stood aside muttering to himself. 

" She's a witch. Witches knows no fear. Witches 
ought to be burnt. It's the law. Witches oughter be 
burnt." 

So he tramped doggedly after her to the farm, followed 
her up the ladder leading to the loft, turned the new key 
in the strong lock, and left her in the dim place lighted only 
by one square of glass, where there was no Jane Burdock — 
nothing but bundles of sticks and straw half seen in the 
dimness, and the ceaseless ''Coo— coo" of the disturbed 
pigeons overhead. 



For a moment, as if impelled by some fear of what was 
in the place, Ishmael Dixon crept back into the shadow 
of the wagon-house, then he muttered something and came 
forth again, and the one pane of glass looking towards the 
wood shone red in the beginning of the sunset as if it were 
a signal of danger. He crept in among the straw and wood 
he had been storing in the shed below the loft. For weeks 
he had gathered it, day after day, lying awake to think 
how it would bum, laughing aloud in the night, as he never 
did in the day, to think who would bum with it. 

The witch — the witch who had killed his sou — ^he had 
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lanj^ed as he fanded^her cries going ap throng^ the gr^ 
wood smoke. 

All the inbred hoiTOT of the witch that larked in his 
blood from a thousand generations arose and olamonred 
in him as he struck a match and set fire to the sun-dried 

straw. 

• ••••• 

For a moment panic seized Esther, and she flung herself 
at t)\e door, shaking it and bruising her fingers. Then the 
old Burdock courage united with the exalted assurance 
of the Hearers' creed to restore her composure, and she 
drew back into the middle of the room. Her heart was 
throbbing in the painful way she had experienced more 
than once lately, but she leaned against the wall near the 
window and began to wait with what patience she could 
for some one to pass. She held a piece of wood in her 
hand ready to break the window and attract attention. 
Dixon was half crazy, no doubt, she would have to ask 
her aunt to send him away. What an unpleasant ex- 
perience. But already she began to picture the account of 
it that would appear in all the papers. She was very con- 
scious of her calmness and courage. A faint smell of 
burning wood crept in on the quiet air of the July evening 
through the cracks in the brickwork somewhere. Dixon 
burning rubbish in the yard, no doubt. She began to 
fancy the very words in which those paragraphs would be 
written. 

Ishmael Dixon stood in the doorway of the shed below 
stirring the burning straw with a long pole, and throwing^ 
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on dry bits of wood as the flames strengthened, 
now and then he threw back his head and laughed. 



Every 



Suddenly a thin puS of smoke came up through the thin 
boarding of the floor where Esther stood, and she crashed 
the wood through the window — though nobody passed on 
the silent road — ^for the loft was on fire. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE pigeonfl flew clamoaring from the loft ; and for 
a second Esther stood motibnless, gathering henelf 
together. She would not be afraid. Shadraoh, Meahaoh, 
and Abednego had stood unharmed amid the flames — aha 
in her own person carried on the miraculous power of the 
prophets and saints. She was the living exponent of the 
faith that subdues all matter to the influence of wilL The 
flames could not harm her. 

She stood with pale, rapt face and burning eyes, fighting 
the forces of nature ; an adventuress indeed. 

The smoke grew thicker and the choking smell of burn- 
ing wood filled the loft — she began to cough violently and 
tears streamed down her cheeks — still she believed. 
• • • • • • 

Ishmael Dixon crept into the shelter of the wagon-houae 
and watched, expecting to see Esther's agonized face at the 
opening made by the broken window ; but it did not appear. 
He Ustened for her cries to mingle with the clamour of the 
pigeons — he wanted to hear them together as his son had 
heard that incessant *' Coo — coo " mingled with the burning 
delirium in which he died. 

Faintness and a sense of suffocation drove Estiier to the 
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little window, and she could feel the hot flames close upon 
her — a red tongue licked out at the flounce of her gown 
and she could smell the sickly, singeing odour of it. That 
destroyed her courage when nothing else would. Her 
faith in herself and her Message began to waver — she 
might be going to die — she might be going to die. The 
fumes choked her now, and she forced her terrible face 
through the window; the faintness was overpowering 
her. With a last effort her soul fled to the one belief that 
had been hers through all her life, and she shrieked out 
towards the woods : 
" Mother ! " 

Dixon watched her agonized face in the window with 
the flerce joy of satisfied revenge. He'd made up for 
Tom's suffering. He'd soon have made up for Tom's 
death. 

Then that cry rang out, and he stood rigid with the look 
of one who had heard something arresting and terrible. 

"Mother" — Why, she was Mrs. Moor's bairn, the same 
as Tom was his. Mrs. Moor that he'd always liked — 
who'd sent the beef-tea to Tom. 

It wasn't only the Messenger he was killing, but Mrs. 
Moor's bairn — same as Tom was his. 

A horrible doubt seized him as he stood there. Was 
he justified in killing another woman's bairn ? He hadn't 
thought of that. And all this time the flames were creeping 
higher. 

He took out the new key, looked at it on his palm ; no 
more dramatic than he had ever been, but simply consider- 
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ing if it were right to kill Esther now he had remembered 
she was Mrs. Moor's bairn, same as Tom was his and his 
missus's. 

The flames were getting hold of the steps that led to the 
door ; if he were going to get her out it must be done 
now. 

Suddenly he remembered a night a long time ago when 
Mrs. Moor and Esther had driven over to bring his wife 
some jelly when she was ill— Miss Moor was a little lasa 
then, and his missus had said she looked an oddling. 

Again the old thought drummed through his muddled 
brain. 

She was Mrs. Moor's bairn same as Tom was Ins. He'd 
a right to bum a witch who would not let Tom have a 
doctor and get cured; but had he a right to kill Mrs. 
Moor's bairn ? 

Slowly and deliberately, though the fire gained every 
minute, he mounted the wooden steps. He was not 
conscious of any remorse. The right thing had become 
a wrong thing — that was all. So he turned the key 
and opened the door to find Esther pressed against the 
further wall, unconscious, her woollen clothing already 
beginning to smoulder, burning sullenly, but not yet in 
flames. Then, he carried her down, pulled off the 
smouldering skirt, and took her into the house. After 
that he assured himself that she was in no further 
danger of fire, and left her on the bed in Miss Burdock's 
room. 

After all it seemed it was wrong to kill her. Well, he 
hadn't killed her. 
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He did not turn to look at her again, but went back to 
watch the burning loft and see that it did not injure the 
straw stacks in the yard. 

Some time after sunset the gaily decorated wagon stopped 
at the gate with its merry, tired load of people, and Dixon 
came out into the road. There was nothing left of 
the fire but smouldering refuse when Miss Burdock 
shouted anxious questions to him as he stood in the 
gateway. 

" Loft's been on fire," he said as soon as he could make 
himself heard. '^It's burnt to the ground. Now Tm 
going home to my supper." 

" No, you're not," answered Miss Burdock, tramping in, 
out of earshot of the merry-makers. "You've been so 
pig-headed and fooUsh about keeping sticks and straw and 
things in that wooden shed that you're going to stop and 
hear about it. Whole place might have been burned 
down. You're not fit to trust nor to leave, Ishmael. 
Worse than any farm lad I could have left." 

Dixon tramped after her, stolid and stupefied — the 
emotions and passions of his nature had died down for 
good after the unhealthy activity produced by his son's 
death, and he looked a very old man now that he was no 
longer vivified by his mania for revenge. 

" You haven't much cause to grumble," he muttered. 
" I've kept the fire off the stacks." 

He had once meant to tell her straight out when she 
came home how he'd burned the witch who had bewitched 
his son — ^it sounded splendid in his thoughts as he brooded 
over it on a hundred sleepless nights — ^he'd told her that 
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and defied her a thousand timeB aa he pottoed aboat the 
shed listening to the maddening ''Ooo-hxk>" of the 
pigeons. 

But now it was all over, his cooiage ooxed away, leaving 
him a very shaken old man who didn't want to be found 
out and sent away. He'd done what he had so long 
brooded over, and the achievement brought a slackening 
of fibres as it always will— he realized that he'd had no 
tea. He wanted to get home and see his wife and have 
his supper and go to bed. He felt he could sleep soundly 
that night after months of restless sleeping. 

So just as his mistress entered the door he touched her 
arm. 

'' Hey, missus, Fve summat to tell srou," he said with the 
cunning look of the child or old person who is trying to 
drag a herring across the trail of some misdemeanour. 
"Miss Esther — she — she come looking round and got 
caught in the fire." 

*' Miss Esther— here ? " cried Miss Burdock. *' What 
could she be doing here ? " 

The cunning deepened — ^he began to be horribly afraid 
of being found out. 

" She — ^why — why ^" a solution struck him. " Why^ 

she alius Uked playing here when she was little. Mebbe 
she thought she'd have a last look round again when you 
was out of the way at the school treat. Eh ! I mind how 
she's played in that loft many a time," and he shook hiB 
head, fear lending him a power to deceive he had never 
known before. " I was fair flabbergasted when I see her 

white face screeching at the window " 
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A sick spasm of trembling indeed shook him. How had 
he ever dared ? Tlie thing seemed incredible now the 
possession of his idea had left him. He and his old woman 
would have to go — perhaps to prison. 

" I — ^I think she was a bit off her head," he gasped. 
*' She'd got herself fastened in. I'd — I'd a job to get her 
out afore she was burnt to death. I took her in and laid 
her on your bed. She — she owes a deal to me, Miss Bur- 
dock." 

But Miss Burdock was across the passage before he 
ceased speaking, and ran more lightly than seemed possible 
with such a huge bulk, up the stairs to her bedroom. 

Esther lay on the bed just as Ishmael had thrown her 
down, her head hanging a httle over the further side, her 
face Uke death. 

Miss Burdock pulled away the pillows from the hard 
mattress and lifted Esther into a more comfortable posi- 
tion, then felt her pulse. It beat very feebly, but still it 
did beat; Miss Burdock fetched brandy and ordered 
hot- water bottles, and closed the door upon the inquisitive 
maids. 

" Go to The Grey House and say Miss Moor is resting 
here ; she wants a little quiet. She will stay the night," 
commanded the mistress, and nobody dared ask any 
questions. 

It was quite dark when Esther regained conscious- 
ness. The tired maids were all asleep after their day at 
Shelton. 

Ishmael had gone home so spent that he no longer even 
feared prison. Miss Burdock sat with her huge form 
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herself up, looked at her feet enca 
white stockings, and laughed feebly 

" Take them off," she said, trjring i 
feet and failing. *^Take them off. 
me yoor ugly old stootdnga on T Th 

MiflB Burdock walked to the bee 
gently back on the pillows. 

'* There, there, my lass. Leave 
shut into the loft when it was bumin^ 
— and Ishmael Dixon fetched you 
brought you here. He's behaved 
You're none the worse but for a bit 
ankles. Your boots kept your feet s 

Esther tried to scramble off the bed 

** I must go home," she said. '^ 1 1 
Grey House." 

The strange feeling of fear for wl 
she looked closely into herself that ha 
wittiin the past forty-eight hours, oi 
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understanding — she could only fed an absolute bewilder- 
ment. 

"I've sent to The Grey House to tell them you're 
stopping," said Miss Burdock in the strong common- 
sense voice which had always dominated Esther as a 
child. 

" What else did you say ? " asked Esther. 

" Nothing," said Miss Burdock, with a certain contempt. 
"You can tell 'em what tale you like — the fools that 
follow you — but I wasn't going to let my sister's child go 
out in the state you're in." 

Esther pulled herself up by the post of the bed and 
walked a few steps across the floor. Save for the terrible 
shock she was practically uninjured. 

" I'll stay to-night, as you have sent word," she said, 
" but I am all right." 

" You weren't all right," said Miss Burdock, going com- 
posedly towards the door. " You were a couple of hours 
unconscious at least. How do your silly theories fit in 
with that ? Why, you might have been burnt to death. 
What would the Hearers have said then ? " 

Esther drew herself up very straight, the strangest little 
figure in her aunt's white stockings, and her own petticoat 
and opened dress bodice, with her wild dark hair about 
her face. But the spirit of Jane Burdock — ^which could 
teach an uneducated woman to dominate the chapel- 
members and her little circle of dependents — shone very 
clear indeed in her niece's simken eyes. There was im- 
mense mental power triumphing over bodily weakness in 
Esther at that moment when she was almost beaten. It 
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was a gallant last stand she made, with her knees nhaking 
under her and the walls going round. 

*' You think I might have been burnt to death t " she 
cried. '' Then I tell you I oould not be. It was neither 
Ishmael nor any other living agency that really mattered — 
I should never have perished." 

" That's madness," answered Miss Burdock. 

'* Only such as those men knew who walked through 
the burning fiery furnace " Esther flung back with an 
effort. 

'' But for your poor mother," said Miss Burdock grimly, 
'' I wish Ishmael had left you to find out about that. 
Aren't you going to thank him ? " 

'* I owe him no thanks," said Esther, aknoet as grimly. 
But she felt an instinctive determination, which she had 
not time to reason out, to say nothing about Dixon's 
attempt upon her Ufe. She saw now, well enough, how it 
was — the words he had spoken to her long ago in the granary 
at homo came back to her. He was trying to punish her 
in the most crude and obvious way he oould think of for 
having, as he imagined, bewitched his son. And it oould 
do her cause only harm, she vaguely felt, for snoh an 
episode to become known to the world at large. He was 
evidently going to hold his tongue for his own sake, and 
she would do the same. 

So her swift ipvits worked in the bleak silenoe of the 
square bed-chamber, until her aunt came up with some tea. 

'' There, that'll do you more good than anything," said 
Miss Burdock, placing a tray on the dressing-table. ** You 
can have my bed to yourself. I'd as soon sleep on the 
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sofa downstairs as not. But don't you let me hear you 
liken yourself to Scripture characters any more in my 
house." 

Esther drank some of the tea eagerly, then drew all the 
resources of her body and mind together. 

" Aunt, won't you believe me, once and for all, that I 
do hear the Voices ? That I fiave been inspired from the 
Source of Life ? " 

Miss Burdock stood with a heavy hand on that sUght 
shoulder — strong, calm, dominant. 

" Maybe," she said very slowly, *' maybe you think you 
hear them. I'm beginning to believe that. If you hadn't 
faith in yourself, now — ^however you started — ^I don't 
think folks would go on having such faith in you. But 
there was your great-aunt Lydia ; she believed to her 
dying day she had a squirrel inside of her that was fond of 
nuts, and she was as sane every way else as you and me. 
Saner. A splendid housekeeper and the best of daughters, 
but a bit high-strung like you are. It's in the family. 
There was another old chap always swore he could hear 
what the crows said on a summer night, and he was the 
best hand at a bargain north of the Humber. But he'd 
fight all comers when he was a bit ' on,' if they said he 
didn't understand crow-talk." 

" I didn't know that," said Esther slowly. 

"No," answered Miss Burdock, "we never told you 
because you were high-stnmg, you see, and we thought 
it wouldn't do. But you'll take no harm now. It isn't 
madness or anything of that sort, you know. It's just 
a way of letting fancies get real. That's a lot commoner 
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than you'd think among those that live quiet liyes in quiet 
places. Why, one day when you and Charlie were little, 
I happened to be over the hedge while you were in the wood 
talking about the trees, and making out they were wood- 
people, and I shook in my shoes. I remembered about 
the old chap who heard the crows talk and I shook where 
I stood." 

She lifted the tray and prepared to go down. 

'* Well, good night, Esther. We shan't think any more 
alike to-morrow morning than we do now, and Fm dead 
against the Hearers ; but I'm glad you're here safe to- 
night. It's given me a nasty turn, thinking what might 
have been. I can't bear to hear those old pigeons ; 
they're flapping round the place yet every now and then, 
they're so unsettled." 

" GkKxl night, Aunt Burdock," said Esther, feeling that 
another moment would see the end of her endurance. 

Then the door closed, the steps died away, and she 
oould lie on the great hard bed in the calm of absolute 
exhaustion. 

The next morning she appeared to be still sleeping when 
Miss Burdock came into the room, and the maids were sent 
warily about their business, so that Esther oould have her 
sleep out. The weather had broken in the night, and the 
rain fell in a constant heavy stream down the window- 
panes. Once Esther opened her eyes and looked at them, 
then slipped away into the half-conscious state in which 
she had lain since Miss Burdock left her the night before. 
The house was so silent, with the maids sent out to the 
dairy and the men abroad with the carts, that Esther 
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rested in the midst of the streaming crystal downpour like 
a tired enchantress in an enchanted chamber, neither 
thinking, nor speaking, nor moving. Her heart beat 
lightly and intermittently, recovering slowly by natural 
means from the terrible shock she had undergone the day 
before, which had only followed on a long period of strain 
and over-fatigue. Best of all the Voices were quiet. They 
let her rest at last. 

Miss Burdock spoke to her once or twice, but the words 
seemed to come from so far off that it was not worth while 
to answer them ; they didn't seem to mean anything, either, 
they were just like the buzzing of flies on a summer's day. 

But Miss Burdock did not understand this point of view, 
and after sending away Mary Astley from the door, and 
taking up fresh tea and toast three times, she sent a man 
on horseback to fetch the doctor at once. 

**I don't think," said that gentleman when he arrived, 
*' that I am justified in attending Miss Moor without her 
consent." 

'' Oh, I don't care about that," said Miss Burdock with 
some abruptness. " You can attend her or not, as you 
like. But you're coming upstairs first to see if she isn't 
dying on my hands." 

So she drove the dapper little gentleman into the square 
bedroom as if he had been one of her own sheep. '* I 
may say my niece had a nasty shock yesterday," she con- 
cluded. *' Nearly got burnt to death in a wooden shed 
of mine ; door got jammed somehow, with her inside 
and the sticks and straw on fire below. I ought to have 
pulled it down long ago." 
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Hie doctor's professional dignity was not proof against 
Miss Burdock and his own kind feeling ; so he listened to 
Esther's heart, and asked questions which she did not 
answer (because he was in a mist too, and did not matter 
in the least). 

'* Well ? " said Miss Burdock when they got outside. 

The doctor went neatly downstairs, fastening his left 
glove. 

'' My dear Miss Burdock," he said, " it's simply shook 
following on a prolonged mental strain. Don't try to 
make her take my medicines, because she won't, and she 
doesn't want them ; but defend that door for a week with 
your own life, and she will be perfectly recovered. Other- 
wise I won't answer for the consequences." 

He paused, and put out a delicate hand, which almost 
disappeared in Miss Burdock's grasp. "I suppose you 
won't be able to keep that lot out ? " he added, nodding 
in the direction of The Grey House. 

"I think I can," said Miss Burdock, unconsciously 
gripping the doctor's fingers until he winced with pain. 

** WeU, if any one can," he said, tenderly drawing the 
right glove on to the bruised member. **Good food — 
perfect quiet — no excitement. Not even her mother to 
see her — ^you understand ? " 

** Um ! Look here, doctor, don't you mention a word 
about this to any one," said Miss Burdock. " Favour to 
me. Don't mention it to a living soul." 

"Certainly not. Good day," and the doctor entered 
his neat cart and drove away with alacrity. He had a 
taste for a neat toilette and a pretty woman inside of it, 
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and he was really rather frightened of Miss Burdock in 
her queer hat and loose garments. 

She stood for some time biting a straw in deepest medi- 
tation, and looking after him down the empty road. She 
was going to obey his orders if she had to meet all the 
Hearers in personal conflict from Stallard downwards, 
but she was too clever to waste force. How could it be 
done in the best and easiest fashion ? 

What explanation would satisfy the Hearers and Esther 
alike, and yet give her a clear week in which to obey the 
doctor's advice ? 

The remembrance of Esther's assumption of miraculous 
powers such as belonged to holy men of old, came back to 
her as she turned into the gate again and saw the refuse 
from the fire. The Messenger must be made to appear in 
character, otherwise there'll be no holding her 

What did saints and prophets do when they wanted to 
keep quiet ? 

Caves, deserts, cells ? 

Why, solitary meditation ! 

That was it. The Messenger had retired for a week for 
absolute silence and meditation. 

With a feeling that now she'd got it, she spat out the 
straw and tramped up to Esther's room with a jug of new 
milk, and a feeding-cup she used for cade lambs in the 
house sometimes, in the lambing season. 

Towards evening Esther roused herself by an immense 
effort, to ask if any one had been from The Grey House. 
She did not really want to speak to, or see, or hear of any 
one — not even of Stallard. 
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" Yes, MiRs Astley^s been. And StaUard's not ezpeoted 
over again till Saturday, she tella me. I've told 'em ^*' 

Miss Burdock paused and cleared her throat — ^how 
would Esther take it ? 

*' Fve told 'em youVe come here for a week of solitary 
meditation. All the — the saints and hermits did it. 
It's the proper thing. I said you were retiring for a week 
of— of prayer and meditation.*' 

Miss Burdock gulped over the word "prayer/' but 
went through Tilth it. 

'* I told 'em you wouldn't communicate with me except- 
ing when absolutely necessary. You can make your mind 
easy. They'll think you're more of a holy one than ever." 

Esther looked at her with that calm lack of surprise at 
extraordinary things which entire prostration will produce. 

" What are you doing it for ? " she said faintly. " You 
hate the Message. You wouldn't speak to me on the road. 
Why are you doing it ? " 

" I'm not doing it for you at all. I'm doing it for your 
mother," said Miss Burdock. " She's nobody to help her 
but me. Your father's no use, or he'd ha' whipped this 
out of you long ago." 

"And Mary — Paul — they all understand— rm medi- 
tating — pra3ring ? " Esther whispered, seizing like a 
drowning woman on the straw held out to her. 

"A week of silent prayer and meditation," repeated 
Miss Burdock. ** Go to sleep." 

So Esther went to sleep, and Miss Burdock retired to 
the best sitting-room, where she only sat when she was 
very miserable. 
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" Tve made up an excuse, and I'm going to stick to it. 
A blasphemous excuse," she groaned sincerely. But some- 
thing else shot up uncontrollably within her. "It's a 
rare good 'un, I must say," she added, " a rare good 'un." 

Meantime the little adventuress lay on the big bed up- 
stairs fairly winded by her fight with the world. And the 
odds for the future were against her. Every hour, as the 
quiet hours sUpped over her mind, healing it, she came 
nearer to finding out irrevocably that it was after all but 
a gigantic lie she had created. The lie she had first con- 
ceived just grown up a greater lie — not a shining truth as 
she had for a time fervently believed. 
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CHAPTER XX 

MARY ASTLEY and the Hearers who had appoint- 
ments or classes arranged for the coming week 
received the information concerning Esther's unpramedi- 
tated departure as another sign of direct inspiration. 
Ordinary pcoplo--even holy people — ^made plans for suoh 
times of retreat beforehand. The Messenger had, of 
course, retired into soUtude and prayer at the call of 
some divine moment. 

So there were very charming paragraphs on the subject 
in the '^ Lo\^'port Nex^-s," and the London papers copied* 
Miss Burdock was enraged beyond words at the descrip- 
tion of her '* Northern Homestead," which appeared in 
an illustrated journal, with a snapshot of herself bending 
over the pig bucket. She had to dig a whole row of 
potatoes before she could trust herself to take up EsthePs 
breakfast on the day the paper arrived, marked with 
a red cross by Mrs. Pobson. But she had set herself the 
task of keeping the outside world out of that bedroom, 
and she'd do it — ^if they published a portrait of her having 
her bath. 

The blinds were down when she went in, but the cod. 
air blew pleasantly through open windows. There were 
no flowers, because Miss Burdock did not hold with flowen 
indoors ; but the bare clean room with nothing to suggest 
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or distract was the best place Esther could have been in, 
and she raised herself on her pillows, feeling for the first 
time since coming there that things mattered — that there 
was something she wanted in the world beyond those four 
dim waUs and perfect rest. The fighter was getting her 
wind again. 

" Well, Esther," said Miss Burdock, " so you're beginning 
to take notice again. There's a box of clothes Mary Astley 
sent for you in the comer ; I'll get out what you want, if 
you feel you could sit up a bit later on." 

Esther pushed her heavy hair back from her forehead. 

*' I forget what day it is," she said. ** When do I go 
back to The Grey House ? " 

"Day after to-morrow," answered Miss Burdock. 
"First three days you laid like a log. Here, get your 
breakfast. I'm not going to talk to you. I won't tell 
more lies than I can help, and I said I should hold no 
conversation when I interviewed those " 

But she refrained from further designating such of the 
Hearers as had called at the farm. 

So Esther lay back again in the cool silence after her 
aunt had gone, and began to think of Stallard. He was 
the first to emerge from the dimness into which everything 
had for a time receded. What did he think ? Was he 
satisfied ? Would he very much wonder at her ? Perhaps 
he would be angry. 

A tear of sheer weakness rolled down her cheek at the 
thought of his anger. She wished he were there — Paul — 
she wanted him so. Then she turned and hid her face 
in the pillow. 
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But her lethargy had departed for good with her crying, 
and after a short pleasant deep she awoke again feeling 
lighter, freer from nervous strain, than she had done since 
she first heard the Voices. She had not heard them for 
five nights — never since the shook of the fire — and she 
realized now how terrible the strain of always listening 
for them in every other sound had been. 

Why— every time the blind blew against the pane her 
senses had sharpened — ^in every sadden silence she had 
expected to hear the monotonous cadence of those ohanted 
phrases 

Her thoughts wandered back to Stallard. If only they 
could be married at once, so that he could take oare of her 
— she wanted so to be taken care of — she was so tired of 
fighting 

But Lavington. He rose like a wall between her and 
her desire. 

Then, in her weakness, her thoughts travelled idly back 
to the time when she was secretary to Lavington. Soraps 
of talk rose up in her mind. How interested he had been 
in out-of-the-way creeds and religions. A subjeet that 
had always interested her too, even when she was a deck 
in London. She'd gone to meeting-houses of strange aeota 
— her mind retained a jumble of mixed impressions stilL 
Why — ^it was a book showed her by Lavingtony of oomaeb 
which first stirred the sleeping inspiration which prodooed 
the Message. That fact constituted the hold which 
Lavington held over her and Stallard. 

How could she even for a moment have foigotteo a 
great fact like that ? 
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She fell asleep again, and gave up thinking until another 
day. 

But the next morning the world began to press so closely 
round the sides of the great quiet bed that she could no 
longer go to sleep and forget it. Her exhausted energies 
were once more ready for the fray, and she only waited 
until Miss Burdock had gone down to try how it felt to 
sit again in the arm-chair by the window. 

The air blew a little chill that morning, as it does near 
Shelton even in July, and she shivered as she walked 
across the room in her thin dressing-gown. There would 
be a shawl in her box most likely. 

She opened the lid, and surely enough a white fleecy 
shawl lay on the top, which she wrapped round her shoul- 
ders with a great feeling of comfort. It was queer how 
pleasantly light and calm she felt, more open to physical 
sensation than she had been for a long time. Her mind 
and body had taken their evenly balanced places. 

She glanced down as she shut the lid and saw a 
book lying wrapped in paper. Well, she wanted some- 
thing to read. She would open it, sitting there by the 
window 

So she settled herself in the big chair with the warm 
shawl about her, and a light cool air on her face ; infinitely 
refreshed, she opened the parcel. 

Then the paper fell to the ground, and she saw with a 
sick feeling of repulsion a magnificently bound copy of 
" The Message." She suddenly hated the sight of the tooled 
vellum outside and the meaningless phrases within, in 
a way that only those can realize who have come back to 
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something they were greatly troubled with, during the 
stress of ner\'ou8 exhaustion. The very placing of the 
words brought back the sensation of mingled strain and 
exaltation and unnatural excitement under which she 
had laboured since the beginning of the year. Her mind 
revolted at them as an over-fed stomach at the aig^t of 
food. 

She stared down at it, knowing that a terrible thing had 
happened, but not knowing why. 

She hated "• The Message." 

In the light of a restored critical sense the very fint 
words of it drove home to her an absolute conviction that 
they were not inspired. They were, as her whole theory 
had been from the beginning, but a jumble of old thoughts 
so badly digested in her diseased mind that they did 
not fuse. They remained unintelligible even to herself. 
How had the Hearers come to believe them mystical ? 

The room seemed to recede from her until she sat alone 
in the midst of a great space. The shock which she had 
been suffering from all these days, then, was not caused 
by the fire — it was caused by a knowledge sprung at her 
in those moments when she faced eternity, and which had 
only receded a little until she was able to bear it and live. 

She was not the inspired Messenger whom she had come 
to believe in more ardently, to worship more fervently 
than any one in the world. She was Esther Moor, the 
impostor, the little woman dragging from the world what 
it refused to give her. Could she now continue to play a 
part where she had been the real person even in the deepest 
recesses of her own consciousness ? 
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Once she had played easily enough. A true adventuress 
— the plain blunt Burdock in her driving her on. It had 
been easy. 

But now 

She read the inflated words and her head dropped on 
her hands. She could no more create phrases like that, 
or talk as she had done, than a delirious person can repeat 
his ravings on recovery. 

She looked up after a long time and defied the world 
again through the open window. She would go on. The 
thing was to find out how to do it. 

So during the remaining hours of her stay with Miss 
Burdock she thought the matter out with the old simplicity 
and directness which had been in abeyance while she was 
dominated by hysterical hallucinations. The whole force of 
her inteUigence was now focussed on one point alone. How 
to preserve from hurt that fierce egotism which had become 
so inflated that she had seen herself for a time with the 
proportions of a Divine Revealer. She would not shrink 
back to a mere ordinary woman who got left out of things 
— she'd die, body and soul — before she'd come to that. 

She was as ready now to fight the universe as ever — 
more ready — because she had tasted the pleasures of 
victory. 

But on the morning when she was to go back to The 
Grey House she turned to look with a poignant regret, 
felt rather than thought about, at the bare, restful room 
and the square bed. She had been terribly unhappy 
there, and yet at rest, as a prisoner when his trial is over. 
Now she experienced the vague, painful regret a prisoner 
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rcleaaed might do, when he had to go oat and fi^t the 
difficult world again. 

Miss Burdock stood in the paaeage when she went down- 
stairs, directing a farm hand to fetch the box. 

*' Well, Esther," she said. " So you're off home again. 
Here, George, the door on the left." Then, to Esther : 
" Fve had to send the shepherd up. lahmael Dixon's 
never done a day's work since the fire. It eeems to have 
knocked him over altogether." 

Ay, the difficult world was here, sure enough. 

*' Hasn't he been here since ? " asked Esther, fastening 
her coat. " Haven't you seen him ? " 

'* Oh, yes, I've seen him," answered Miss Burdock, '* but 
he won't say a word about the fire. His wife says he can't 

bear to hear it mentioned. He's never been ^" She 

paused, then looked direct at her niece. " Well, there's 
no use hiding it — he's never been the same since his scm 
died. Not that he mightn't have died, anyway," she 
added quickly, noting Esther's face. 

" Why, Aunt Burdock, you needn't trouble to explain 
that," said Esther, pulling herself resolutely together. 
'* You don't suppose it was not having a doctor that did 
harm — it was rather the constant suggestion of needing 
one that spoiled poor Tom Dixon's chances. Bat we 
won't discuss that now." 

" We'd better not," said Miss Burdock, rather red about 
the forehead. " Well, here's the trap." 

Esther stepped out into the morning air, which felt 
wonderfully fresh and sweet after a week indoors, and 
the likeness of mind between herself and her aunt ^Aioh 
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had always driven tlioin apart, for once drew her nearer. 
She felt fired with a sudden admiration and understanding 
of that resolute self-control. 

" Aunt Burdock, you've hated having me and yet you've 
taken me in and done your very best," she said. " Don't 
think I'm not grateful, for I am — from the bottom of my 
heart. Only for the life of me I can't see why you've 
thought me worth it." 

" I haven't," said Miss Burdock grimly. " But I told 
you before I did it on account of your mother. Mothers 
are such — fools — and they make other people like 'em." 

'* If they do," said Esther, looking down from the trap 
at the great gaunt figure of nobody's mother with a feeling 
she herself did not recognize, "if they do — they're the 
divine teachers." 

" Has the Message only just taught you that ? " asked 
Miss Burdock. Then, as the cart started on : " You 
needn't come again, you know. This is over and done 
with, and I don't want you. You understand ? " 

** But — ^Aunt Burdock " began Esther. 

"Never," said Miss Burdock, raising a great hand, 
" never you darken these doors while you carry that 
blasphemous Message. I've done it once for your mother's 
sake, but I'll not do it twice if I see you dying in my road. 
I've got to think sometime of my own soul and my God." 

" Oh, hush," cried Esther. " Drive on at once, shep- 
herd." 

" No, he won't," said Miss Burdock, seizing the pony's 
head, " he^ll stop and listen. I see now, how you may try 
to make out from all this that I don't condemn^the Message, 
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though I don't uphold it. But I do condemn it. I con- 
demn every one of the quack religions that sap the good- 
ness out of the true faith in durist Jesus. You take all 
the majesty and sacredness and awfnlness out of religion 
when you begin to chop and change it like you do your 
pills for those that advertise the most. There's your 
book — your fine Message that you sell for twenty times 
more than it's worth — ^you've got a patent for that, I hear, 
same as the pills do. My word, Esther, your father did 
worse for you when he brought you up free to choose 
your own form of worship than when he turned his back 
on life and took up china mending. There, that's off my 
chest." She suddenly released the pony's head and dapped 
its plump sides. 

" Now drive on." 

The shepherd sat red and stolid, but inwardly feeling 
that his mistress was up to any of them, and Esther's face 
was absolutely rigid. She didn't care — she didn't caie — 
she was going to go on. No power on earth should defeat 
her now she had fought so far. If anything had been 
required to harden her resolution Miss Burdock's words 
would have done it. 

When she reached her own sitting-room in The Grey 
House, and sat listening to Mary's half -awed inquiries, and 
smelt the scent of a bunch of heliotrope which Stallard 
had sent with his love that morning, she felt as if she had 
been on a long journey, where such strange things had 
happened that it was odd to come back and find places and 
people just the same. 

'^ There are some of the Hearers coming over from 
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Lowport this afternoon," said Mary after a while, in a 
tentative way. *' I didn't know whether to put them off, 
and so — well, you can always refuse to see them. They 
will understand that your period of reflection is not yet 

over. I was wondering " She paused. ** Esther, I 

must ask — I was wondering if you had any new Message 
to give us." 

Esther stared at her own thin hands folded on her knee. 
Now was the test time. She must frame an answer now 
that would travel over half the world. 

" Look here, Mary." 

At last she spoke with the old directness which Mary 
recognized almost with a sense of shock. It reminded 
her so clearly that the inspired Messenger was, after all, 
the girl who once wore shabby dresses and was clever 
always, but of no account. 

*' Look here, Mary," said Esther, ** I've had a wonderful 
experience. For a week I've lain more or less in a sort of 
trance ; not unconscious, but in a state of deep mental 
absorption. That period marked the end of the Message. 
It is now delivered. I have nothing to add to it or to take 
from it — my part for the future is to make the world hear 
it. I was simply the inspired agent. Do you under- 
stand ? " 

Mary went white with emotion and her eyes were 
luminous. 

" How sacred ! How wonderful ! Why, this must con- 
vince even those who doubted the truth before. It has 
the very ring of absolute sincerity. If you were not in- 
spired you could go on and on " She broke off abruptly: 
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Esther got up and threw open t 
cool air fly upon her for a moment 

'' Thankful ? " she said then. ' 
should have died. It was more tha 

The memory of all the torture si 
sighing of the wind and the hush 
waking up of dawn, came upon her . 
•he looked across the familiar gardei 
paid too dearly, even for the conqi 
was some time before she turned bac 
stood still in the middle of the room, 

** Mary," she said, going up to tl 
hand on her arm, *' can't you unden 
sacred tidings could be too heavy 
for the woman who carried them. T 
blood might bend under the stra 
that ? " 

Mary took the brown hand that 
reverently kissed it. 
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'* they'll have come by the one-thirty train. Shall you 
speak to them in the long room as usual, or are you too 
tired to tell them what you have told me ? " 

Esther got up and shook out her purple stuff gown, her 
eyes shone, yellow and indomitable, beneath her black 
hair. She wore just the look she had done in the granary 
years ago, as a little girl. 

** I'm not too tired," she said. ** I shall never be too 
tired." 

" What wonderful power there is in your faith," said 
Mary, following her. 

Esther paused a moment and looked round. The Bur- 
dock in her would shine out, now that the mists of h3n9teria 
had cleared away and left it uncovered. 

" In my faith ? " she said. " There's a wonderful 
power in any faith. If it is righteous — well, so much the 
better. But some day the world will realize that faith is 
the raw material — the motive force — by which miracles 
absolutely past our present understanding can be aocom 
plished." 

" Ah, how we must thank God, then, for the right faith,' 
breathed Mary. 

Esther paused with her hand on the door of the great 
room where her Hearers were assembled. A shadow of 
fear swept over her face, but it was only a shadow, then 
she passed inside amid the reverent greetings of those who 
took her for the Messenger of God. 
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STALLARD walked with 1 
it was a Sunday aftemc 
they met the maid from Miss 
the road waiting up and down 
herd. She was a pretty girl witl 
childish face, that the leaves nu 
over, and Stallard stared at her 

"Somebody's going to have 
laughing. 

'* Oh, it's the shepherd from 
Esther, giving the girl a kind ' 
sympathy. She used to despise 
lanes waiting for thier lovers, 
remembered watching a house 
under an elm tree on a dull ai 
dripping off the dying leaves, a 
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They passed round some undergrowth to be out of the 
girl's sight as he said that, and Esther stood still in the 
humming fragrance that is sweeter for love-making than 
any other atmosphere on earth. 

** Well " — she noted once more Stallard's gay, hand* 
some face, and the air he always wore of easy conquest of 
everything worth having — " Well, I suppose we're all 
Uke that." 

*' Like what ? " he said, pulling a nut bough through 
his fingers. 

Esther came nearer and put her hand on his, flushing 
the odd red of dark people who seldom blush. 

" Like that Uttle girl," she whispered. ** Paul, do you 
know you haven't kissed me since you came to-day ? " 

He frowned and kissed her hurriedly. 

'* Oh, there was somebody there when I arrived — and — 
Esther, you seem above that sort of thing. I'm not 
demonstrative by nature, and I think — I hope — that I see 
love from its spiritual side, \^ith the animal part that 
there must be in human love not always visible, K it 
were not so, I should not dare to love you, Esther. 
Only so, can it be fitting that the Messenger should love 
and be loved — ^you have taught me that, dearest. You 
have removed me to a nobler plane than that upon which 
I ever stood before." 

'' Have I ? " said Esther. Then she sighed a little and 
walked on. She'd got to live up to this ideal of hers, but 
for the moment she wanted something quite different. 

" Shall you still feel like that when we are married ? " 
she said. 
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trungs it did explain, as perhaj 
absence, for instance, of tho 
little maidservant further dowi 
less receiving from the shepher 
after a time, '* Paul, do you kn< 
like you to forget I am the Met 
to forget everything but that 1 
woman and your promised wife, 
that I'm no Messenger at all ; 1 
girl who loves you." 

^* You mustn't say such things 
ness for me," Stallard said. *' 
ideal of you. So long as you are 
world you must be the same to n 
lower than a place beside your 
highly you prize your position : y 
a less value on it ? " 

Esther looked up and down th 
her eye where she and Charlie 
crushing insifmifioArioo ^v* i-i- - 
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fluency. ** Now, the damp's falling. I must take care of 
you now as I am going to do always — we'll go home before 
the dew soaks through your shoes." 

A sudden, imcontroUable thought seized hold of Esther's 
imagination — the thought of a dark, wild night, not fit for 
a girl to be out in, yet — Stallard with Nellie on the Shelton 
chflFs. But it went again as swiftly. Of course, there was 
nothing in that — he never had kissed Nellie on the cUfl&a 
in the darkness. 

When they were once more in the sitting-room facing 
the garden, she began to feel very happy and reassured, 
and the vague uneasiness which had lurked in the back 
of her mind about her lover vanished now that she knew 
the reason for his seeming coldness. It was just his 
reverence for her that made him afraid to let him- 
self go. That was the one faint barrier that rose between 
them. 

She began to long intensely that he should know her as 
she really was — just an ordinary woman — ^just, as he had 
said, a little girl waiting to be kissed. 

She looked searchingly into his face through the twilight, 
but only his eyes and hair and the dim outline of his 
features could be seen. 

How would he take it if he really knew ? 

The bliss in the thought of sharing the burden with him, 
that she had only now come to realize the weight of, was 
unspeakable. She had found out now how her spirit 
ached with bearing it, as we find out in the end the cause 
of an infinite physical weariness. 

" Paul," she said, " if I were really just an ordinary girl, 



*' My dear girl, haveirt I tol 
ho Haid. 

" It's a thing I can't be told 
in a low tone, " because — ^bec4 
when I was an ordinary little ( 
care for me until I was on the i 

Something drove her to brin| 
what had only lurked in dimmc 
her consciousness — everybody ki 
with utter unexpectedness. 

Stallard turned round quickly 
no inclination to yawn now. 

" Esther," he said, " is that gei 
perfectly well that I'd rather li^ 
than the hampered one of a revi 
the position a man would choose- 
— ^not, at least, a man such as 
you'd remember that. You thii 
the steps of even a wife's greai 
Let me Iiva *— ^ 
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" What truth ? " she said. " What truth ? " 

He paused for a moment. 

** Any truth," he answered. " The glorious tearing 
down of sham and falsehood. If by my life's effort I'd 
succeeded in moving one great lie to leave the truth bare 
beneath, I should be satisfied." 

" But, but— the person," faltered Esther. " There'd be 
somebody, you know, who lived by that lie. What of 
them ? " 

Stallard stood erect and fearless as he did at a public 
meeting — in fact he had forgotten for the moment that he 
was not at a pubUc meeting, answering the question of 
some earnest seeker after Truth. 

** I think," he said, " there'd be something god-like in 
helping and succouring those who'd lied long, and given 
up lying of their own free will. To acknowledge a lie 
without coercion — that's the final test of moral strength. 
I could give my all to help a man who did that, but I should 
give it with my hat off." Then he remembered Esther 
again. ** So you see I'm not marrying you because of your 
great place in the world," he added. " I'd rather be 
without it. It's you, dear, that I want." 

She crept into his arms at this, but did not speak, so he 
thought her still suspicious of his motives. 

** I'd rather," he whispered, " though it seems a most 
wicked thing to say — ^have you without your high mission, 
dearest. You'd seem nearer, more my own " 

She pulled herself away and stood alone again, very 
erect, filling the quiet room, somehow, with the thrill of 
indomitable purpose, 
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** My love — that's been the 
the world began — I dedicate 
bear it." He paused. " So lo: 
me a fortune-hunter." 

Esther started — ^that though 
ourred to her. 

'' Paul, IVe never conneotei 
ignoble," she said simply. " Dc 
like throwing dirt on my image i 

''Then what on earth did j 
Stallard wearily. 

"I was only thinking of the 
answered. " Once I was nobod; 
me — ^you too. Then when every] 
you did too. And a sort of dov 
have noticed me if they hadn'i 
somehow, and came out to-nigl 
But I see now, dearest. I believ< 
had me as I wo» 
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could only prove my love — if you could only be the simple, 
little dark girl again. But I've brought you the only sacrifice 
I can — the sacrifice of my life's work. I can't give you a 
greater proof than that. You do believe me now, dearest ? " 

The swift words, not at all wonderful or even plausible 
in themselves, went home on the tones of that wonderful 
voice to the very depths of Esther's consciousness. She 
felt, more intimately than she had thought it possible to 
feel anything, that she had defrauded some vague intangible 
deity of Truth. She'd stolen a sacrifice and laid it on the 
altar of a lie. But she clenched her thin fists against 
Stallard's breast and set her teeth. Well, if she had ! She 
could get nothing without stealing — the world would give 
her nothing, 

" Darling, you doubt me yet ? " said Stallard, more 
anxious than she had ever heard him. 

Then she made her confession of faith, so real, so ab- 
solute, that it seemed, like the vow of a girl at confirma- 
tion, to reach into eternity. 

** I should believe in you, Paul, if mother went back on 
me. 

He started and laughed a little, it seemed such an anti- 
climax. 

** Well, that's a mild oath to swear by," he said. 

" You wouldn't think so if you knew what mother was," 
said Esther, but quite suddenly it came to her that, until 
that moment, she hadn't known herself. 

*' Oh, well, I'm satisfied," he said. And indeed he 
heaved a great sigh of relief, as if something inevitable 
and unpleasant were over and done with. He fingered 
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rrcMkiiig Slightly as a seemingly 
throb. He treated her different 
They were not so near to each 
who loved as they did. She felt 
her with the same fire that she Ic 
kept them apart. Something int 

That must be, of com^e, the 
sanctity between them. That mu 
as she loved him. Ah ! if it couli 
a moment. 

But the thought went no forth 
Mary's fervent, reverent gaze fixed 

She could not give up such hom 
be sure of Paul's love— she couldi 
oould cling together then as Adam 
were turned out of the garden shor 

She must live and die in the terri 
her known to a countless multitude 

" Well, good night, Paid," she 
gether in the hall after supper. " ^ 
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he said very pleasantly. *' You want somebody to look 
after you, dear ; after all, a woman's no idea of sparing 
herself in the right place." 

" Of course I want you," Esther answered. 

She thought very hardly of Lavington as she went up- 
stairs to her room again. He seemed to have taken a very 
mean advantage of a chance piece of information, and she 
wondered how, being the man he was, he could do it. Then 
the recollection of her last interview with him, when she 
had been borne up by the conviction of her direct 
inspiration, made her feel what a fool she must have 
looked to him. He knew — and yet she had talked 
to him of a delusion as if it had been a Message from 
God. 

Next day Nellie came over about four o'clock, and the 
long walk through the woods and quiet country seemed 
to have deepened that repose in her fair face and clear 
eyes which had always offered such an extreme contrast 
to Esther's restless intensity of expression. They did not 
look in the least like sisters as they sat under the trees 
and talked about Mrs. Moor, and their father's china 
mending, and how Ned had got a rise at the office and 
come to live at home again. 

" Stephen Astley seems to be pushing him on," said 
Esther with a smile, more interested than usual in other 
people because she could not look into herself any more 
for fear of what she should see there. She know of so 
much — it was like looking over an abyss even to glance — 
so she would keep her gaze fixed outside. 

" Stephen's very good," said Nellie, responding more 
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liusoand — what more do you 

" I want to — to care, Esther 
say I shall never marry at all. 
and some girls haven't any last 

*'Not girls like yon," said 
lodced at the ground, something 
" You used to seem just the soi 
well, it was about the time Pai 
it ? " 

She looked up suddenly — was 
desire to surprise something ? — ai 
painfully flushed that tears stood : 

" Why, Nellie, what's the matfe 
IP *' I don't know, I'm sure," am 

'^ away. " I suppose I was struc 

everything since then. We seem 
real you — the one we'd always ha< 
did, I know, for you to be the I 
when I go upstairs I often wish t 
back again — all of us — ^^ ^^ ' 
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do, I think. You've captured a fascinating young man, 
Esther," and she got up from her chair with a nervous 
laugh. 

"Some people" — Esther picked up her handkerchief 
from the ground and tried to laugh too—" some people 
thought, I believe, that you were the one." 

" How silly ! But that's always the way with sisters," 
said NeUie, fastening her coat. " Well, I suppose it's 
time I was going." 

" I'll come with you to the gate," said Esther. 

So the two sisters walked down the drive together, 
talking of home things again, and bits of familiar news. 

" Mr. Lavington's very bad, I hear," said NeUie, with her 
hand on the gate. " Just his old complaint, but worse. 

They seem to think he won't " Then she broke oflf. 

" Oh, of course, you don't believe in being ill." 

" Never mind that," said Esther impatiently. " I d(m't 
try to influence your beUefs. Has mother been to see 
him ? " 

" No, appears he wants to be left alone, but he always 
was like that." They both looked up the road. " Mrs. 
Pobson's been over once when father was in Lowport — 
mother does like having her, and so do I. She's so good 
all through, if you know what I mean. Seems young 
Mrs. Will is expecting in the spring — they're deUghted. 
I'd really have married Will for his mother's sake if I 
could — but I forget — ^you stole him from me. Don't you 
remember his proposing to you, Esther ? " 

They both laughed a Uttle, then Nellie suddenly put out 
her hand and gripped her sister's sleeve. 
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again. What is the reason 1 
Aunt Burdock, but I can't 
there. You weren't so badlj 
home." 

*' I wanted to be alone for i 
Esther, and Nellie retreated wi 
invisible distance, leaving hei 
solitude of greatness. She ben 
brown face with an odd feeling 

" Well, good-bye." 

As Esther felt the soft touch 
cheek all the stored-up longing 
had been dammed up within hea 
Wall Opening burst forth at lasl 

" Stop, Nellie. I heard some 
course I didn't believe — but I 
what nonsense people talk. 
Opening — some people behind 
She drew a long breath and gazec 
face. " Thev saiH T>- -^ ' ' 
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" Oh, I know,'* said Esther, feehng horribly humiUated 
and yet determined to go on, '* but I thought you'd like 
to hear. It's such a joke, isn't it ? " 

" Isn't it ? " laughed Nellie again. Then the sisters 
parted. 
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■gSTHER went l«ok into 
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NeUie's attitude. 
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^e admiration for a pretty I 
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With a pang of terrible bitterness, which made all other 
pains nothing — all other considerations nothing — like the 
pangs of a woman in travail, she reaUzed at last that she'd 
had to get Stallard. Even her lover had not come to her. 
She'd had to get him by reaching a place above ordinary 
women. 

If she and Nellie had stood side by side, Just they two 
on a great desert with nothing to guide him in his choice — 
which would he have chosen ? 

She kept her eyes fast closed, glad of Mary's silent 
presence in her place of agony. A few drops of moisture 
started to her forehead as the relentless inner voice went 
on : " Which would he have chosen ? " 

And the newly awakened Burdock in her, no longer 
lulled to a morbid unconsciousness by hysterical delusions, 
called out through every fibre of her being. 

" NeUie ! " 

It was not Esther, the woman, that Paul had fallen in 
love with, but Esther, the Messenger : she knew that once 
and for all, though she thought he had loved her after- 
wards for herself. But no words of her lover's could ever 
touch that knowledge that he had loved the Messenger 
first, because it was fixed fast in the bed-rock of her nature. 
It was part of her, as the fierce knowledge of her necessity 
to fight for everything had always been — Everything ? 

Like a clear shaft of light across her hour of darkness a 
thought flashed out. 

One thing had come free, her mother's faith in her ! 

But through the next day her mind ached almost to 
numbness with the after pain of that hour. Even the 
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fluddon Bhock and horror of finding herself a conaciouB 
impostor instead of an inspired revealer grew less and less 
vivid as time went by under tiie stress of this new pre- 
occupation. 

And strangely enough the sense of her own wrongdoing 
did not trouble her at all after the very first. She*d so 
taken hold from her earliest youth* with the Burdock 
tenacity, of the idea that a creed was merely a point of 
view, that she laboured under no greater sense of sin than 
she would have done if she had palmed off upon the world 
a new theory concerning the rotation of the sun. 8he*d 
taught nothing wrong— only high and noUe things that 
people were the better for — she felt she'd got what she 
wanted from the world by a robbery that was almost noble 
because she was only capable of noble adventures — ^no dy 
stabbing in the back — or robbing the poor and helpleas ; 
she'd done it on a magnificent scale. 
: '* I wonder," said Iklary's gentle voice, *' how Tshmad 
Dixon is ? He's not been to work since the flro, I'm told ; 
but he has never seemed the same man since his son ** 

She broke oflf and coloured vividly. 

" What do you mean ? " cried Esther, glad to lash oat 
at some one. " Do you think, too, that the Message is to 
blame for Tom Dixon's death ? " 

*' Oh, Esther, forgive me. Of course I don't," faltered 
Mary. *'I — I don't know why I said that — no wonder 
you are angry.'' 

'* I am not angry," said Esther, rising, " only surprised." 

Then she went into the house, and Mary followed, shed- 
ding a few tears, but not doubtmg at alL She could not 
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have doubtecl Esther's direct inspiration if the Messenger 
had stood on her head in Lowport Market Place. 

" Esther," she said when they got in, " I Was going 
to tell you I've got a letter from Charlie. He is coming 
home in time for your wedding and — and he wants — he 
wants to take me back with him." 

" What ? " cried Esther, turning sharp round. 

" I didn't think you'd be so very surprised," said Mary, 
a watery smile creeping round her mouth. " You see, I 
didn't get very ill until just before he went away — and we 
were always friends — he took such care of me. Oh, Esther, 
I think it'll be lovely to have him to take care of me all 
the time. You don't know " 

" Don't I ? " said Esther, but quite without smiUng. 
Then, after a pause. " I'm very glad." 

" I couldn't bear it if you weren't," said Mary, openly 
sobbing at last. " After all I owe to you — everything in 
the world. I simply couldn't bear it if you weren't 
pleased." 

Esther put her hand on the girl's shoulder. 

" You know it isn't my way to say much, Mary, but 
I'm very, very glad you are going to be my sister. Didn't 
CharUe send any message for me ? " 

" Yes. No. At least he did say something, but I don't 
think you'll care " 

" Go on, Mary." 

''Well, he said he had no wish to interfere with my 
being a Hearer, though it was only — I aaid you wouldn't 
like it--only one of your fancies grown more real than the 
rest," Mary concluded in a shocked voice. '* He went on 
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about your fancying the trees talked — ^yon and he together. 
He's aw fully fond of you, &ther." 

Esther felt angrily that she didn't need Mary's apologies 
to tell her that ; but controlled her tongue and went up 
alone to her sitting-room. 

After all, wliat did anything matter so long as she was 
not sure whether Paul loved her — hersdf — Esther — or the 
inspired revealer that enshrouded her. 

She grew very thin as time went on ; burnt up, the little 
flaming soul, with a love that demanded nothing less than 
the certainty of everjrthing in return. 

The Healers came in greater numbers and with stronger 
enthusiasm than ever, and she spoke to them out of a vague 
indifFerence, wliich impressed them as much as her former 
vivid eloquence. It needs only a touch to keep such a 
ball rolling when it is so well weighted as that of the 
Hearers. The whole thing had been magnificently organ- 
ized by Stallard and Esther together, who brought a union 
of qualities to bear that worked marvels in the way of 
administration. Even people outside, who did not believe, 
looked on and said : " How wonderful — how difficult ! *' 

Esther asked Paul no more questions about Nellie, be- 
cause she felt it could do no good, but the unspoken ones 
slipped in and out between all her talk with him. He was 
more demonstrative than he had been before the Sea-Wall 
Opening, but she had lost the feeUng of security, and was 
always unconsciously seeking grounds for her suspicion 
that it was not her — the tvoman — he cared for, but the in- 
spired revealor. 

One night after he had gone, she went up into her room 
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and leaned out of the window. It was just such a night, 
dark and with a rising wind, on which she would a little 
while ago have heard the Voices. But now she had ab- 
solutely forgotten them. All she did was to stare out into 
the dark as if it were the pool of ink into which a mystic 
gazes, trying to see in the deeps an answer to a question. 

Oh ! she felt she'd give the world to really know — and 
there was no way of finding out ! 

She'd fought ; and the lust of conquest was upon her 
still ; she'd got everything— or hadn't she ? Was there 
just the greatest thing of all that she could never prove 
herself to possess ? 

They would be married, happy, rich, famous. 

But she'd never know. 

Even now, if she were shorn of everything but just her- 
self, and mjbde like NeUie, — what would he do ? 

Even now, if she were no longer the Messenger, but ju^t 
Esther Moor, and he had to choose between her and Nellie, 
which would he choose ? 

The jealousy which had been in her from childhood, had 
crept like a deep-seated disease into every fibre of her being 
during these weeks, eating away her self-control ; and to- 
night in the darkness she first saw some ghmmering possi- 
bility of obtaining an answer to her ceaseless question. 

The first sight of it was so terrible to her that she started 
back, as the mystic might from the magic pool, and dared 
not look any longer. 

Then she advanced again. 

'* The voluntary acknowledgment of a successful lie is 
the last test of moral strength." Paul had said that. He'd 
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told how he could help and honoar any one who had 
strength for that gigantic sacxifioe on tiie altar of Truth. 
Greater than Abraham laying there his only son. The last 
test. 

VMiere was she going T 

She pulled down the blind resdutely and went to bed, 
but her last thought was of this wonderful sacrifice she was 
noi going to make. 

But if she did — she'd know then for certain whether 
Paul loved the Messenger or EMher, because there would 
only be Esther left. 

And he would be able to live the life he wished with only 
Esther ; no need for a great house and a large income, but 
just any little place— a tent, which, as he said, he could 
always move where his work wanted him moat. He could 
join again the great free Brotherhood of Common Men, and 
she would not have stultified his career. 

But all she had wanted so tremendously T What of that T 
Was she going to sink down into a little woman that no- 
body noticed after knowing the reverence and ahnost 
worship of thousands ? All she'd fought for — all she'd 
nearly died for — all she'd gci f 

Never I 

The next day a party of Hearers from a distant place 
were even more impressed than they expected to be by 
the blunt vigour and vividness of the Messenger. Her 
Message, she told them, was delivered, and the state of 
exaltation in which she had passed the period of its 
deliverance was lifted from her ; now her mission was to 
drive it home. 
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One person only, from the neighbourhood, was present 
at that meeting, and she said to the strangers when they 
got outside : 

** You ever seen Jane Burdock ? No, of course you 
won't have. Well, I could ha' shut my eyes and thought 
it was her talking— only not such a loud voice." 

** Who's Jane Burdock ? " asked the strangers. 

*'Miss Moor's aunt. Methodist preacher. She does 
knock the right nail on the head, I can tell you. There is 
a — a drive about a Burdock." 

** Oh," said the strangers, and one of them put it down 
in a report book to send to an evening paper which had 
contained a portrait of Miss Burdock and her pig bucket. 

Meantime Esther went out into the garden all aglow 
\iith the mingled pleasure and exhaustion that comes to 
every one who has successfully dominated an audience 
half inclined to criticize. Again she'd got something, torn 
it from unwilling minds. 

The adventuress gloried in that, but the woman, Esther, 
was waiting doubtfid still. 

The Messenger had got all she desired — that was true — 
but there was something more of which the woman wanted 
to be certain ; the uxmian was not yet satisfied. 

As Esther sat there under the trees she began to feel so 
fierce a jealousy of the Messenger she had created that it 
drove out her weaker jealousy of her sister. For though 
Paul might have cared for Nellie once, she felt very certain 
he loved the Messenger now ; she had only to dream over 
one of their many lovers' meetings to feel sore of thai, 
because he had been such a perfect lover since the walk 
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in the wood. The only qaeetion was : Did he love Act, 
the little brown Esther she henelf knew and had fought 
for all her life ? If not it was worth nothing. 

She wanted him to love Aer, not the abstract personality 
with wliich she had clothed her commonplace self by the 
force of her own intelligence. And tiiere is nothing so 
hard to combat as jealousy of an abstraction, because it 
gives to every blow that pushes it away and then closes 
in again, heavy, impalpable, unhurt. So Esther gave way, 
inch by inch, moment by moment, and began to know 
an ardent obsession worse to bear than that of the Voices 
— the terrible old obsession of jealousy which has moved 
women to every kind of strange deed throughout the ages ; 
and it was no less potent for such deeds because it was 
jealousy of the phantom being she had created. Shadows 
are harder to kill than realities — Shaving no life they cannot 
die, they can only disappear in the strong sunshine of 
common sense and right judgment, and those are qualities 
not likely to develop much in the character of the leader 
of a quack religion. 

Esther had created a shadow — ^had endowed it with life 
— and now it was her enemy. 

She saw the irony of it well enough as the pleasant days 
slipped by until the summer was nearly ended, and all 
she possessed did not matter because of the bitter ache 
that will spoil any success and any happy oombinatian of 
circumstance. 

One afternoon at the end of August a messenger came 
to The Qrey House with a cab from Shelton, and a note 
to say that Mr. Lavington was much worse. Would Esther 
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go over to see him that afternoon, as he wanted to speak 
to her particularly, and it might very soon be too late ? 
He had something to say to her. 

And angry as she h«ui been with Lavington, it was not 
in her nature to refuse such a request from a dying man ; so 
she put on her hat and drove at once to the famiUar house 
in Shelton main street. As she got out at the cab and 
went up the path a crowd of kindly memories went with 
her and a sudden thought drew them all together. 

It was tier, Lavington had liked, not the inspired Mes- 
senger. It was her — the little dark girl of no account — 
that he had thought so much of. 

She went up to his room with a very tender feeling for 
her old friend. 

"Why, it's Esther back," he said rather weakly. 
"You've been away a long time, Esther." Then he 
roused himself. " No, it was I who went away to Egypt, 
of course — how foohsh I'm getting. But you'd altered 

when I came back. Now you're the " He paused and 

smiled in the old way. " You're just the little brown 
girl I loved." 

" Almost loved," said Esther, also smiUng. " If you'd 

loved me quite " She broke oflE on the edge of a 

precipice. If he'd quite loved her where would she have 
been now ? 

" Well," he said, " almost as muc^ as a man may who's 
got his notice to quit hidden about him. I've known for a 
long time that I could never be cured, though I didn't 
know the end was coming so soon. But I suppose you'd 
tell me I need not be ill — ^I need not die *' 
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" I won't try to tell yoa anything " said EsOier in a low 
voice. '' You wouldn't believe. I won't try to tell yon." 

'* Ah ! WeU," he said, " I haven't brought you here to 
discuss tlie Hearers' creed. But you need not think you 
discovered the secret of the mind's dominion over matter. 
It's no new thing. Why, child, it's aa old aa Bu£Eering.*' 
He broke off, and started again. ** I remember — ^I remem- 
ber—when I was a little lad — ^why, Esther, there isn't one 
of them left now, and there were four of us at lessons to- 
gether—I haven't thought of it for thirty years or 
mor e ' 

Esther leaned forward and impulsively put her hand on 
his, it sounded so lonely. 

"And then," he continued, " the lesson I liked best was 
about King Alfred, and his bad health, and his candles. 
I was a seedy, headachy little chap and I knew how fine 
it was — to burn his candles down to the fixed time, and 
stick at it, and never mind how ill he felt. He was the 
man I tried to copy. Every boy with imagination takes 
a hero ; he was mine, because I could understand his 
greatness — he'd conquered the feeble body by the strength 
of a great mind." 

"Oh — so have you — so have you," whispered Esther, 
and she laid her cheek on the hand she had taken, and 
the tears she so seldom shed for any one fell warm 
upon it. 

Lavington's eyes were moist too, because he was veiy 
weak and near dying. 

" My dear," he said, " I've never let any one be Borxy 
for me before." 
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Then there was a little silence, and the nurse came to the 
door. 

" Another minute," said Lavington. " Esther, I sent for 
you to tell you that I release your future husband from his 
promise. It was all right when he made it. But I don't 
believe in chaining the living to the dead." 

"Ah, but I'll not go back on Paul's promise," cried 
Esther. "I'll keep it all the more because you're not 
there to—" 

The sick man raised himself a little in his eagerness. 

"Don't," he said. "Don't let me die feeling there's 
something I've tied you down to, when I'm i^werless to 
watch the result. It's wrong — ^wrong — the dead mustn't 
bind the living. Oh, Esther, don't punish me by refusing 
to release me and yourselves. There are always two 
sides to a promise — binding the two — I must be free to die." 

His eagerness was pednfully unlike anything in him that 
Esther had ever known, and she felt again with a thrill 
of most intimate affection that be was letting her be sorry 
for him. 

" It shall be as you wish," she said, then she began to 
sob quietly, because she could not help it. 

He looked at her with something of the old expression, 
half mocking, half kind, and pulled himself together. 

" My dear," he sedd, " that isn't very complimentary to 
Stallard, you know. You can marry him now whenever 
you like. You're not crying about that, surely ? " 

But Esther could not answer, and only pressed his hand 
as the nurse came resolutely up to the bedside to take her 
away. 
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" Bend over," he whispered. " Esiher, you needn't be 
Borry n(»w, you foolish little woman. Why, the last 
candle's nearly burnt. I'm going to measure time by the 
light eternal now, and read in the lesson-book where things 
are made plain. It's all right, dear.'* 

So they parted, and Esther went downstairs with the 
nurse, who eyed her curiously as she dried her ^es and 
composed herself. 

" I suppose Mr. Lavington has everything he can pos- 
sibly require," Esther said, as she prepared to go. 

" Oh, yes, certainly," replied the nurse in a distant tone. 
'* I thought. Miss Moor, that you did not believe in illneas 
or death or-— or sorrow," and she fixed her light, hard ^yes 
on Esther's tear-stained face. 

Esther raised her head and the Burdock spirit flashed 
out. 

"I do not believe in the necearity for it,** she said 
with dignity. ^' But for those whom I love I still feel 
sympathy, and I trust I always may do. Sympathy is 
the visible sign of knowledge.'* 

" Oh, indeed," said the nurse, opening the door. She 
was not to bo sat upon by the Messenger or anybody dae 
after three years' training in a London hospital. A trained 
nurso of her t3rpe would face Olympian Jove with a cold 
sense of her OAvn equality, and a complacent forecast of the 
time when too much nectar should place him at her 
mercy. 

Esther sat in the cab looking moodily out at the road- 
side. As she passed the little hill with the weather-bent 
tree on it and the smooth pasture land round, the thought 
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occurred to her that it would be a splendid spot on which 
to hold an open-air meeting of the Hearers. Not too far 
from Shelton station for the Lowport people and yet near 
enough to the surrounding villages. She must taSk the 
matter over with Paul. 

Then the old weary round of jealous thoughts began 
again. He was so tremendously interested in the Hearers' 
cause — was he as much interested in her, personally ? 
What would he talk about to her if he were not always 
arranging the details of organization ? 

Yet he said that he did it all for her sake. It was not 
the life he wished for, or was best fitted for — he was 
swamping his career in hers. 

Could a man do more than that ? 

Surely when they were married this ceaseless question- 
ing would end. 

Lavington's words rose clear out of the mist of pain in 
which she had heard them. 

** You can marry Stallard whenever you like." 

That was what she had to tell Paul when he came that 
evening, and the joy of it made her forget her sorrow about 
Lavington as well as those jealous thoughts. 

Paul had got there before her, and the servants said he 
had gone for a little walk in the wood until she came back, 
so she turned from the door and followed him. Half-way 
down the leafy drive she heard the sound of voices, bat 
when some dried wood crackled under her footsteps the 
sound ceased, and a moment later the little fair maidservant 
from Miss Burdock's came in sight. 

^* Have you seen Mr. Stallard," Esther asked, glancing 
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at tlio round, flushed face of the ' little girl waiting to be 
kissed/ whom Paul had noticed that Sunday. 

'*No — ycs-'he^B just back o* them buahefl," aaid the 
girl, hurrying past with a muttered remark about being 
late for supper. 

A few yards farther on Esther found him. 

" Oh, here you are ; Aunt Burdock's little servant 
helped mc to find you," she said. 

''Oh! Well, how did you find Lavington?" aaked 
Stallard. 

*' Bad/' said Esther. She waited a moment. " Paul- 
he has withdrawn his promise. We can be married when 
we like." 

There was a second pause — ^not long enough for Esther 
to begin to wonder, but still a pause. Then Stallard threw 
his arms about her. 

'' Darling, let's be married next month when there's the 
harvest moon. Fve always sworn that my honeymoon 
should bo a harvest moon — ^the finest in the year — nothing 
less should do honour to my love. But I never dreamed, 
sweetheart, that my love would be a leader of mankind." 

Esther drew back and looked at him oddly. He 
couldn't forget that, even in such a moment. If she could 
only be sure 

'* What is it, dear," he asked, with a quick thought of 
that unfortunate kiss upon the cliffs. ''What are you 
thinking of ? You don't doubt me, Esther ? " 

" No," she said. Then he took her in his arms again, 
and she felt sure — at least nearly quite sure— that it was 
just the luoman he loved ; the real self, not the Messenger. 
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" Oh, you do love me, Paul ? " she said, drawing her 
lips breathlessly away from his. 

** I've loved you " he looked about the woods for 

something to swear by. " I've loved you more than my 
hope of being remembered by future generations, Esther. 
I can't say more than that. I've been content to be remem- 
bered as the husband of the Messenger — to take a lower 
part in your greatness. No man can do more than that." 



CHAPTER yiTTTT 

IT was such a fresh morning, with a wann sun and the 
cool salt tang of the sea, that business men liring at 
Shclton opened their newspapers in the railway carriage 
feeling it was really a fine thing, and worth living for, to 
sell corn and fish and seed and timber — a fact they some- 
times doubted in less inspiring weather. 

'' First of September,'* said one man, as if that in itself 
were a jovful piece of news. 

** Got your guns ready ? " asked another, and they all 
laughed, though there was nothing at all to laugh at. 
'' That suit of yours has a sporting cut, now I come to 
look at it," he continued, encouraged ; and Astley, the 
owner of a very strictly ** business " morning coat and 
grey trousers, thought what a witty fellow Brown was : that 
is one reason why working men are younger than working 
w omen — they can keep on laughing at any silly joke going 
to and from their w^ork — they don't give everything out. 

'' Seen this paragraph about Stallard ? " said the first 
speaker. " Tears he's defending that chap who's owned 
up to misappropriating some funds belonging to the Low- 
port Town Council. Stcillard tries to make out he's a 
hero bigger than Nelson or Wellington. What do you 
think, Astley ? " 
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** Oh, I don't know," said Astley. " I suppose the man 
did show a good deal of moral courage." 
I ** Moral fiddlesticks ! Saw he was going to be found out/* 
said Brown breezily. ** I hate this new cult for making 
heroes of criminals — ^it's charity run mad, I call it. It's 
the newest pose, so of course Stallard's in for it. Do you 
see what he said in his speech ? * The voluntary acknow- 
ledgment of imposture is the last and highest test of 
moral strength ? ' " 

'* Heard him say it before — ^it's one of his tags," said 
Ned Moor from his comer behind a paper. 

" Oh, sorry ; forgot you were there. Of course, he's 
going to marry your sister. And you were a disciple of 
his, one time, weren't you ? " 

" Well — I'm not now," said Ned Moor. 

The train w£ts rushing into Lowport station by this, and 
the men gathered their papers together. 

** He's a magnificent speaker, all the same," said Brown. 
''If he retires, as he seems likely to do, he'll be a loss to 
his party. I can't understand his doing it." 

" Oh, he will help Miss Moor in her work," said the first 
speaker. '* A man can't be a Member of Parliament and 
much else in these strenuous days, and there must be a 
lot of business arrangement connected with the Hearers' 
community — ^it's so jolly well organized." 

'' Will it last ? " said a little man in a comer. 

'' Bound to," said Brown, with his hands on the carriage 
door. *' Only creed in the world that's on an absolutely 
sound financial basis. Pay for what you get — ^if you don't 
pay you don't get. Well, so long ! " 
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An hour or two later the " Lowport News " alao made 
its way into the Pobsons* living-room , where it lay on the 
red tablecloth until Mr. Pobson came in from his rounds. 
Mrs. Pob»c»n was far too interested in the choming to 
f>other about the nation — that could take care of itself — 
the butter couldn't. 

'' Any news ? " she said when she sat down at last. 

" Earthquake in Japan — Barker's Sale's advertised — Oh, 
and Stallard's been speaking again," said Bfr. Pobson. 
'* Makes out if you've done wrong and owned up you're 
better and nobler than if you'd never done it. My ! it's a 
rare fine speech. I never looked upon it i' that light before, 
but I must o\^7i I can see what he's driving at. Seems 
there's some sort o' subscription being got up for the feller's 
family — I'll send a guinea ; danged if I don't ! " 

" Guineas must be a lot plentifuUer with you than you 
make out they are when I want a new carpet," responded 
Mrs. Pobson. ** I don't trust that Stallard — I never have 
— I never shall." 

*' Oh, I don't know that I've cottoned to him, as yon 
might say," remarked Mr. Pobson, turning the flimsy 
sheets. '* I wonder how much ho believes of that nonsense 
of Esther's." 

*' Enough to get a fat living out of it," Mrs. Pobson 
darkly insinuated, "that's all. Well, I hope Estherll 
get and keep the whip-hand of him, or else she'll 
have a bad time. Lucky thing he gave Nellie the 
go-by — she'd have been a miserable woman if he'd had 
her." 

" Wonder she doesn't pick up another chap," said Mr. 
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Pobson. " She's a pretty lass and a nice 'un. She'd 
better ha' taken our Bill." 

*' Ay — she'll be getting left, as many a pretty one has 
done before her. Too much choice. If a girl never has 
but one she snaps it," said Mrs. Pobson. 

"Well, Esther wouldn't have our Bill either," said 
Mr. Pobson. 

Now it is a queer thing that Mrs. Pobson could forgive 
Nellie for refusing her son, but never Esther. Nellie had 
heaps^of chances — but Esther ! She ought to have gone 
down on her bended knees. 

"Oh," said Mrs. Pobson, "she could see Bill didn't 
want her. I don't s'pose he ever gave her a real, fair 
chance. But they say she's just crazed about Stallard — 
worships the very ground he walks on." 

" He has a taking way with the lasses," said Mr. Pobson 
with impartial justice, "and she is a plain 'un, you 
know." 

" He wouldn't never ha' taken me," said Mrs. Pobson, 
unlocking the sideboard where the silver sugar-basin was 
kept. 

" Bet he would," said Mr. Pobson, yawning and stretch- 
ing. "You would have married that lawyer chap from 
Lowport, you know, when you were a lass, if he hadn't 
picked up a wife with money. All women's got at by a 
soft tongue — Eve was — every one of 'em has been sinoe. 
It's natur'. Now, is that dinner ready ? " 

" Yes ; I'm going to Lowport this afternoon to buy 
Esther's wedding present, so you may make haste with 
dinner. The wedding's three weeks on Thursday." 
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"They seem to have fixed it up veiy sadden after 
putting it oS like that," said Mr. Pobeon, sitting 
down to the table. " Hope it'll really come off this time, 
or what shall you do with the cream - jug T WeVe 
plenty." 

" Oh, it's all right this time," said Mrs. Pobson. " I 
saw Miss Astley yesterday and she'd been to order her 
own dress for the wedding. I hear she's sort of engaged 
to Charlie Moor ; and that he is coming home this autumn ; 
but he won't be in time to see Esther married, and I think 
she might have waited." 

" She won't look up to much in white satin," said Mr. 
Pobson philosophically. 

'' But I hear folks in London think she has a wonderful 
face," remarked Mrs. Pobson. " They say a great artist is 
going to paint her for next year's Academy, and he 
considers her the most fascinating subject he has ever 
had." 

"Oh, London!^' replied Mr. Pobson, with a depth of 
scorn that said in more than words, how they'd think any- 
tliing in London. 

" Wonder what Mrs. Moor reaUy makes of it all ? " said 
Mrs. Pobson after a time, while the apple dumpling was 
cooling. 

" Dunno," said Mr. Pobson, drinking his beer. He was 
tired of abstract questions for that morning. 

But if he liadn't been there would still have remained the 
same difficulty in knowing what Mrs. Moor made of it, 
because she really could make nothing. She only lived in 
those days in a sort of glow of wondering exaltation at bar 
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daughter's success, which was beyond all reason. Of 
course many people will say that no woman could have such 
blind faith in a daughter's spiritual attainments so lately 
achieved, and so undramatical and simple. But then 
those people cannot have noticed the plain fact that nothing 
in the worid is too wonderful for a mother to believe about 
her child. 

And on this sunny September morning, when the prick- 
ing sense of winter coming and the warm repose of summer 
past made that a perfection of north-country weather, 
more charming while it lasts than any on the earth, 
Mrs. Moor also read the ** Lowport News " after early 
dinner. 

" Here's a long report of Paul's speech, Nellie," she sedd. 
** Have you seen it ? " 

** Yes," said NeUie without looking up from her work, 
but flushing a little at the inward knowledge that no 
printed word of Stallard's which she could get hold of ever 
went unread by her. She had everything she could find 
of his in a drawer upstairs and despised herself for her 
weakness. But that's always the way — there is always 
an unexpected, foolish weakness — that is neither a satis- 
faction nor a comfort — in the really strong-hearted. 

" Have you read it, Jim ? " pursued Mrs. Moor, turning 
to her husband. 

"No— don't want to — Paul's a wind-bag," said Mr. 
Moor, who was manipulating the arm of a china shep- 
herdess. " Now, I feel it a compliment that the Harring- 
tons should have trusted me with this group ; it is worth 
at least a hundred pounds." 
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Nellie folded her work and stood up. 

" I'm off out for a walk now. Should I post yonr letter 
for Mary Astley, about her engagement to Charlie T Why 
— mother— you'll be getting rid of us all soon. AH bat 
me. I'm going to stick on." 

Mr. Moor actually stopped his operations for a second 
to look after his daughter as she left the room, 

'* I'm glad Stallard didn't have her," he said. 

Mrs. Moor jumped in her chair. 

"Haveher! You talk as if NeUie had asked him to ! ** 
cried the indignant mother. "Why — there's nobody 
Nellie couldn't have, though she never lifts her little 
finger." 

'' Oh, yes, she does. All nice girls do. But Nellie was 
silly enough to let Stallard see her doing it. However, 
I'm thankful it was unsuccessful." 

Mrs. Moor rose and came near to her husband. 

'* Now, Jim, you've got to mind me for once, and not 
look through me as if I weren't there. What grounds 
have you for sa3dng this about Nellie ? " 

'' I heard the maids talking when I was out in the garden 
the other day — through the kitchen window — and that 
confirmed what I'd always an idea of." 

*' And you're ready to let Esther have a man you would 
refuse Nellie to ? " exclaimed Mrs. Moor. 

" Oh, I shouldn't have refused Nellie, only I think 
Esther has a much better chance of happiness with him, 
because she \^ill — to a certain extent, I suppose—hold the 
purse strings." 

*' You think him unreliable — and a wind-bf^," cried 
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Mrs. Moor, " and yet you'd really let either of your daugh- 
ters marry him ! '* 

" Certainly," said Mr. Moor with imruffled calm. " If 
he weren't a wind-bag he'd be something eke, you know. 
Every man has his imperfections." 

Mrs. Moor's chest heaved and her eyes flashed. 

" I often wonder if you're human, Jim," she said. 

" I'm thankful to say I'm less so than I was," replied 
Mr. Moor. " It's a terrible handicap, Agnes, to be very 
human. Look how it wears you out." 

" And if it does," sobbed Mrs. Moor, casting herself in 
vain against that slowly built indifference. " If it does — 
well, I'd rather a ten years of mine than a thousand years 
of yours." 

** A cycle of Cathay. You're not original, my wife." 
But he stopped his work and put a hand on hers all the 
same. " You're all right as you are, Agnes." 

Mrs. Moor flushed as if he had paid her a most beautiful 
compUment, but kept to her point. 

" Then you seriously think NeUie cared for Paul ? " 

" I do. But I seriously think you'll do more harm than 
you could ever dream of, if you allow any one to suspect 
your knowledge. Women make their lives out of their 
emotions, whatever else they do by the way — and you'll 
spoil the emotional lives of both your daughters if you don't 
keep your mouth shut." 

** Well, I know how to do that,** said Mrs. Moor, with 
the Burdock very plainly marked in her. 

** So I am aware," said Mr. Moor, " or I should not have 
told you. NeUie's like you in that respect. Well, I think 
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ril just take this into the other room. I shall have to 
leave it there, and I don't want it to be moved after the 
arm is once fixed." 

Mrs. Moor watched him go towards the door. 

** I suppose you'll go to the wedding, though it is to be 
from The Grey House and not from here ? " she said. 
*' You'll give Esther away ? She wanted me to ask 
you." 

" Oh, yes," he said. " Til give her away with my 
blessing — that's all I have to give. K I were more — 
human — Agnes, I shouldn't like that, you know." 

" Esther will soon be a rich woman. You need not let 
that trouble you," said Mrs. Moor. 

" I don't," said her husband. " That's one of my 
many advantages" 

An hour or two later Mrs. Moor drove over to The Grey 
House and had tea with Esther in the garden. Mary 
Astley was not there, for once, and Mrs. Moor was glad to 
have a little time alone with her daughter ; but Esther 
would not settle down to a quiet chat, and kept starting 
up to look at a newly opened flower, or to drive the birds 
away from the cherry tree near at hand. 

" Tliree weeks will soon be over," said Mrs. Moor at last. 
" Are you thoroughly happy and content, Esther ? " 

Esther turned her face away, because she could not 
bear any one to see the sudden radiance she knew was 
there. 

" More than happy, mother," she said in a low voice. 

But Mrs. Moor thought of Nellie, and remained troubled 
and uneasy. 
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'* Did you like Paul when you first met him ? " she 
said. 

" Yes," said Esther, in a tone that left no excuse for 
further questioning; she did not want to talk about it 
all with any one who understood her so well, and hedged 
herself about with the reserve which she had shown ever 
since the beginning of the Message ; ever since — in fact — 
she had had something to hide. 

Mrs. Moor felt the rebuff and rose to go — there seemed 
nothing to stay for — Esther sufficed to herself and didn't 
want her any longer. 

" Have you had your wedding dress fitted yet ? " she 
said. 

" No. The woman comes out from Lowport to-morrow. 
You might ask Nellie just to rim over on her bicycle, if she 
will, at four o'clock." 

" It's a lovely satin," replied Mrs. Moor. " Well, good- 
bye, dear." 

There was a great deal else she had meant to say, but 
she went away without saying it, because Esther had 
guessed and warded it off. 

The next day NeUie came over, and the gown was fitted 
with almost solenm ceremony by the dressmaker from 
Lowport in person, who felt this was an advertisement 
worth any amount of trouble. While Esther stood witti 
the clear dayUght falling on her vivid, dark face, against 
the cold satin and silver, Stallard was shown in the sitting- 
room. 

Nellie bent to adjust the train as Stallard first saw his 
bride in her wedding gown, and Esther's eyes flamed, 
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seeking her lover's. The dressmaker fell back in a flatter 
of excitement, and nobody spoke a word. 

" Good day, sir,*' said the dressmaker at last with an 
air of setting them at their ease. ** I hoi)e you like the 
lady*s dress. We think it the most beautifal bridal gown 
we have ever turned out." 

Stallard was frowning abstractedly as he looked at 
Esther ; but the surprise in the woman's tone recalled him 
to a sense of what was fitting and he took his future bride's 
hand, which looked oddly brown against the satin, and 
kissed it in a way that made the dressmaker thrill, for 
the moment, with the wish that she had such a lover and 
was going to be married again in three weeks' time. 

Nellie's face was rery pale, like a winter flower, when 
she raised it from arranging the train; but she was 
smiling. 

" Weil, isn't it too lovely, Paul T " she cried gaily. " Tve 
never seen such a beautiful gown." 

" Lovely," agreed Paul, without looking at her. " But 
I think I'm not wanted at this business ; I'll just have a 
smoke in the garden until you're ready, Esther." 

Half an hour later Esther came towards him across the 
grass in her ordinary purple gown, beUeving, as every bride 
should, that she must at least have looked beautiful to her 
lover in hor wedding dress. 

" Well," she asked, " did you reaUy Uke it ? " and she 
felt quite certain of his answer. 

He hesitated. 

" I — ^you see — it makes you look ordinary, dear. Just 
the usual bride of the illustrated papers. And you're the 
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Messenger. Your wedding is, to many people, almost a 
sacred thing. You can't be got up like that in white 
and silver, i^ith orange blossoms — it's altogether out of 
keeping." 

Esther's look changed from one of vivid pleasure to blank, 
dull disappointment. 

" Oh, Paul — can't I be just ordinary ? Can't I forget 
I'm anything but a woman on my wedding day ? " 

*' I'm afrad it won't do," he insisted. 

*' But I shall be so disappointed — the — ^the Esther part 
of me. I Uke that white satin gown so much, and I want 
to be just the same as ordinary brides. Besides — what 
else can I wear ? What do you want me to wear ? " 

He looked at her critically. 

** Dearest, you are so wonderful in your purple gowns, 
and I want you to be your most wonderful when you give 
yourself to me. You know what that artist said about 
them. That you seemed, in your purple gown and with 
your golden eyes, to be the impersonation of a Boyal 
Message ? " 

*'I don't want to be anything that day but your wife,'* 
persisted Esther. ** I want to forget I am the Messenger.'* 

** You can't do that," said Stallard solemnly. " You 
must, dearest, be that first, whatever you are after- 
wards." 

" Even to you ? " said Esther. 

Stallard looked into her eyes with a meaning beyond his 
words that she could not fathom. 

"To me, of course," he answered. "Well, are you 
going to have a purple wedding gown to please me, dear ? 
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A bride f^hould adorn herself to please her husband and 
not hor female friends, you know." 

'* But if Id been plain Esther Moor would you have 

wanted nie to wear purple ? '* she asked. 

"" No, of eoursc not," he replied thoughtlessly. 

** Well then, 1 won't ! I won't ! " she said. 

He lit another cigar. 

" Oh, well, if you won't, of course—" 

To his surprise the tears rolled down her cheeks and her 
lips trembled so much she could not speak for a minute. 
Then she said in a low tone : 

** Ah ! I knew. I always knew." 

'' What," he asked, trying to control his impatience. 

'' That you loved the Messenger better than you loved 
the giri Esther Moor." 

** Rubbish ! My darting, they're both one." 

" They're not," said Esther. " That's just where you 
make the mistake." 

He threw away his cigar and put his arms round 
her. 

** Dearest heart," he whispered, " I've love enough for 
both." 

Towards evening they went in, and then Stallaid again 
began to talk about his future wife's career, in which he 
was so keenly interested. 

*' You still agree with my plan to hold a meeting on the 
night before our wedding 7 " he said. " I consider it a 
very fine idea. It's — well, it's what you always aun at— 
something higher than other people could do. It shows 
how^deep and real your sense of your responsibility ia — 
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when you take your last night before your wedding to say 
good-bye, as Esther Moor, to those who have followed 
you. The Hearers will be immensely touched and 
interested ! " 

*' Yes, I dare say they will," Esther replied. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

IT was the day before Esther's wedding, and one of 
those still and perfect dajrs which come at the end of 
September in the north, and seem so much more lovdy 
because winter is just on the other side of the way. 

The trains were very full that came into Shelton, for 
tliis was the early closing day in Lowport, and the last 
Thursday before the cheap trains were taken off for the 
winter. Hundreds of young men and women from shops 
and warehouses flocked about the cliSs and sands, a very 
well-behaved and decorous crowd on the whole, and nearly 
ever}' one with a wish to improve — to rise to something 
better than they were — though their crude dreams took 
only the form of better food and clothes and houses, be- 
cause that was the ideal constantly preached to them. 

But deep down within a good many of them was a sense 
that even that wasn't enough — even that didn't last be- 
yond the Bla^k Doorway which most of them had seen 
opened by now at least once. It didn't even — witness the 
continued ill-health of the richest man in Lowport — ^it didn't 
even buy you health. 

They did not reason it out, of course, but they had an 
inward unconscious desire for something that woidd bring 
them health, and happiness, and everlasting life. 
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But these young people had all read a lot of confusing 
Uterature — stories where the clever character never gave 
God and immortaUty more than the benefit of the doubt — 
*' snappy " articles where gratitude to a Creator who had 
made things like this was discreetly ridiculed — lurid 
novelettes where suicide was made to look really rather 
heroic. 

However, they did not think about all this — they were 
still far too healthy-minded for that, on a clear September 
day with the sea-salt in their faces and the sun shining. 
Only their unconscious state of confusion made them stop 
in front of Esther's placards with a feeling of curiosity. 
Was there anjrthing in it ? 

After a wliile, dozens of carts and bicycles began to 
gather from the neighbouring villages, where, upon black- 
smiths' shops and blank walls had been placarded under 
Stallard's orders the following notice : — 
Thb Mbssbnoeb 
wishes to say Farewell to her Hearers on 
Thursday, September 27th, feeling that to 
them she owes the last evening of her im- 
married life. 

The Meeting will take place in Mr. Barker's 
field on the Dunholme Road, at 9.30 p.m. 

A train will leave Shelton for Lowport at 
11 p.m. 

All interested in the Message are cordially 
invited to be present, whether members of 
the community or not. No charge for ad- 
mission." 
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Nellie noticed the bilk when she biqyoled into Shelton 
about five o'clock, which she was obliged to do beoanse 
Mrs. Moor's gloves for the wedding had Sfdit across the 
palm when they were tried on; and she encountered 
Astley coming up from the station just as aha emefged 
from the draper's shop. He looked worn and bothered. 

*' You're not going to this thing to-night ? " he said. 

*' Of course I am," she answered. 

" Tliere's going to be a tremendous crowd— it*ll be no 
fit place for you," he answered. " Is your mother going 
with you ? " 

" No. Esther wants her to go to tea at Mrs. Pobaon'a 
and to come on afterwards in thdr trap to fetch me,*' said 
Nellie, as she jumped on her bicycle. **Hope itii be 
weather like this for the wedding to-morrow. Good-bye.** 

Astley walked on towards the sea, and sat down an a 
chair on the sea-wall. Every other seat was filled ; ha 
could see a group of people from Masterby eagerly talking 
together, village politicians of the new, nervous type. 

*' You going to this meeting to-night T '* asked one. 

'' Gam — what d'ye take me for ? *' responded the friend. 
*' I don't believe in none o' their blooming nonsense. The 
Message is all humbug." 

*' Look here," said a little white-faced woman, ** don't 
you talk like that, or you'll be getting caught. Do yon 
know what happened to Jem Travers ? " 

" No ! " cried the interested group. 

*' Well," said the woman solemnly, believing every word 
she spoke to the bottom of her heart, but enjoying the - 
sense of being able to thrill, — " Well, Jem Traven talked 
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a lot against the Message ; wrote a long pieee to the * Shel- 
ton Times ' calling it blasphemous humbug." She paused 
dramatically, and lowered her voice. " Next week he fell 
off a ladder and broke his leg, and his pigs got swine fever 
the month after. What do you make of that ? " 

" Nowt," said the young man. ** It's just chance." 

But the whole group felt uncomfortable. It was as if 
the old superstitions of witchcraft and the evil eye had 
swept in a sort of backwash over their minds. 

The yoimg man thought of a cow he had that was ailing 
— he'd better be on the right side — it could do no harm. 

A hundred years ago he'd have laid a shilling on the 
threshold of the Wise Woman, or a basket of fresh butter 
and eggs, now he did it more cheaply by just saying 
casually : 

*' Well, I may as well hear what the Message is like. 
You get hold of a wTong tale sometimes when you don't 
hear for yourself." 

Thus curiosity, superstition, and a vague desire to find 
perfection, combined to draw numbers of people in the 
pleasant evening up theDunholme Road to that field with 
the little hill in it, which Esther had seen with an odd 
stirring of the senses so long ago. 

She had thought as she passed on that cold winter's 
evening in the moonlight, how splendid to stand on such 
a night with the wind-bent tree behind her and the moon- 
light above her, and a crowd of hushed listeners on the 
level grass below. She'd seen it all, then, as if with the 
physical eye, and it was to that moment of power she had 
unoonsoiously been climlnng ever sinoe. 
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T'l -tar.d tLvr<L- al^joe. swaying by her own pefsonality 
th" iuT»-At m:x».-d iT'-wd i»f believers and unbelievers. 

Sh* d /.// hei^if do it ! 

Ar.d ri"M '.\hvn the time came to choose a place for tliia 
f^Ttrni far».'W*.Il meeting before her marriage, she chose to 
liave it in tlic* open air, and in this place. For one thing 
tliere was n^j px>m nearly large enough in Shelton, and 
for another .she had always known the splendid capalnlities 
of t}ii-? wide grassv space with the rounded barrow on it 
Slie }iad thought as a little girl coming home from Shelton 
on mrronlight nights that St. Augustine must have preached 
on ju.st surh a spot when he came to convert EIngland. 

Now, to-night, she drove from The Grey House in ab- 
solute HJlencc, though Mary Astley and Nellie were with 
)ier. Shu closed her eyes and saw the field and the little 
hill just as she had done when she first thought, "How 
splendid to stand there ! " 

Tlic moon was only rising when they started, but it grew 
clearer until it shone, a most glorious harvest-moon, above 
the 6to<jks of corn still in the fields. A glory of ripe fruit, 
and gathered com, and the year's fuUness seemed to flood 
the quiet country through which they drove. But Esther's 
face was cold and colourless, not in the least like that of s 
woman who loved and who was to be married in the morn- 
ing. It was rather the face, half keen, half visionary of the 
true adventurer, who, having gained nearly everything, is 
ready to risk it all at the beckoning of some further small 
d(Mjire. 

Just as a Burdock of the old whaling days had let his 
good ship well filled with blubber get fixed in the ioe 
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floes while he sought for mammoth ivory he never found, 
so Esther looked ready that night to risk any fat, pleasant 
certainty for the prize of her imagination. 

Nellie became uneasy at last. 

" Esther, old girl, are you sure this isn't going to be too 
much for you ? You never ought to have undertaken it 
just the night before your wedding," she said anxiously. 

Mary looked at Nellie with dilated, exultant eyes. 

" You don't understand," she said. " Esther has a 
great work to do to-night — she must not spend her powers 
as another girl might, in chatting about her wedding." 

** Well," said Nellie, not without sharpness, " you can 
say what you Uke, Mary, but Esther looks pale and over- 
done." 

Esther roused herself. 

** Oh, it's the moonlight, Nellie. But I do want to keep 
quiet." 

When they got to the field there was the curious hum 
of a waiting multitude, and some boys and girls shrieked 
and laughed on the outskirts of the crowd. As Stallard 
walked with Esther up to the little hill on which she was 
going to stand to give her address, he was a bridegroom 
whom any girl might envy. His face had never looked 
more noble and free-spirited, his natural fine carriage had 
never appeared more dignified and commanding. 

" What a Lohengrin ! " whispered a superior lady from 
Lowport. 

He led Esther up to her place in front of the wind- 
twisted tree, smd as they stood together with the moon- 
light on them, the spirit of romance which is so gloriously 
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much nearer than we think, caught hold of thftt crowd of 
p^-f'ple ; hi J that they hurrahed, and shouted " Long life 
and }iap(fin(*s^/* until, really, the world seemed full of it. 
Half the women had tears in their eyes, feeling as if they, 
tfxt, u rrrc to be married to-morrow morning to the sort of 
man they'd dreamed of when they were seventeen. 

Then Stallard kissed Esther's hand, and left her ; and 
blie Fx'gan to speak amid the humming noise of a crowd 
out of doors. 

*' I am here to-night," she said, and with her first words 
a Utile silence grew, because the crowd was already emo- 
tional and felt something unusual in her voice. ** I am 
here to-night," she repeated, rather breathlessly, '*to 
thank you. It is — my last night — and I wanted to tell 
y(ju how I have treasured the high place you gave me. I 
was i)oor — of no account — and you have given me honour 
and power and glory." 

Sho paused, looking round at them all with the moon- 
light moHt strong on her strange, pale face. " That's — at 
any rate— si^metliing to have lived for. If — ^if I died to- 
niglit, I've done something." 

** Thought you were going to live for ever ! " shouted 
a voice from the crowd. 

** Hush ! Hush ! " cried the great majority. 

'' The man's right. I did not believe in the necessity 
for death — I believed in myself — I believed in the Message. 
I now believe in neither." 

"A — ah," came the odd roar of a suddenly angry 
crowd. 

" The Voices were a delusion. The Message a jomUe 
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of memory and imagination. The whole creed is one 
hysterical obsession." 

Esther paused, she had forced out the bald, plain words 
in the only way they would come to her, though she 
could scarcely be heard for the clamour of the excited 
people. 

A woman ran up the little hill and grabbed her by the 
arm. 

" Then — then you've been deceiving us, since you foimd 
out," she gasped. 

" Yes," said Esther, at bay. 

" Take that ! " cried the woman, striking out at her. 
** Oh, when I'd hoped our poor Janie would walk 
again — after all these years — and now ! Oh, you wicked 
woman ! '* 

She fell to weeping bitterly, and Stallard came up, stand- 
ing once more by his chosen wife. 

She looked up at him, forgetting all the rest, her face 
one flaming question. A moment she gazed into his set, 
angry face, then turned away like somebody broken. Her 
adventurous spirit had failed at last. 

** Send them away," she said, creeping down the far side 
of the little hill away from the people. 

But Stallard made no movement to do so ; he simply 
stood where she left him, staring out with still sullen face 
across the turbulent crowd. 

Two or three men had pushed through akeady to the 
far side where Esther stood and were talking in rough, 
threatening tones to her, and Nellie and Mary were parted 
from her by a swaying mass of excited humanity. 
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Lowport people and Shelton people alike. You've known 
my father and grandfather before me. Have you ever 
known us stand up for a mean or unrighteous cause ? " 

** No," cried one or two near, and the rest took up the 
cry as an excited gathering always will. 

" Then you*ll listen to me when I tell you that Miss 
Moor has done the bravest action of her life. A thing I 
couldn't have done ! You couldn't ! She's given up 
everything of her own free will. Can't you see that ? " 

** Yes. No. She took us in finely first." Such were the 
answers shot out from one place and another. 

** And," continued Astley, ** all she asks is to be allowed 
to go in peace." 

A rustic Hearer stepped forward. 

** We mun hev a word or two with her first, Mister ! " 

But his words were drowned in another blast of hooting, 
cat-calls, and laughter from behind. 

Astley felt desperate, then he heard the scream of an 
engine afar off, and it gave him his chance. 

"There's the Lowport train coming in," he shouted. 
" It'll be going out in a quarter of an hour, and if you 
want to catch it you must go at once. Miss Moor will 
discuss this with you on some future occasion," 

A shop- walker who " lived in " held his watch up to the 
moonlight, gasped a hurried remark to his neighbour, and 
started to elbow his way out of the crowd. In a moment 
the stream of trippers had set in the direction of the gate, 
but the rural contingent stiU remained to do battle with. 

'' Mr. Barker I " Astley shouted to the owner of the field, 
who had come up. " Can't you do anything ? " 
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Mary had never spoken since Esther said those words : 
" The Voices are a delusion." She continued to sob piti- 
fully, helplessly, as if she were beyond all hope, until Esther 
could bear it no longer. 

**Mary," she said, in a voice they none of them could 
recognize, *' you've got Charlie left." 

Then the pitiful sobbing eased a little ; but Nellie knew 
how much more agony there was in Esther's hard voice 
than in Mary's sobs, and she threw her arms round her 
sister. 

'' Dear old girl, dear old girl," she said, weeping ; she 
could not say anything more. 

But Esther pulled herself away. 

'* Leave me alone until I have spoken to Paul/' she said. 
" You can do what you like to me then." 

" I'll fetch him," said Astley. 

So they three went across the field to Stallard, leaving 
Esther alone ; and as they went Nellie slipped her hand 
in Astley's arm and whispered brokenly ; 

'* Stephen — Oh, I can't thank you " 

But she did, as she looked at him in the moonlight with 
eyes that began to see how dear he was ; and then they 
came up with Stallard. 

" Paul," Nellie said, " Esther wants to speak to you 
at once." 

She could not keep the scorn out of her voice, and he 
winced at it. 

'' You're blaming me?'' he said. " That's just like a 
nan." And he went acre 
stood alone, waiting for him. 
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" But you believed in them once ? ** she flashed out, 
suddenly regaining courage. 

" I never believed in them," he answered. " I saw 
through your imposture, and I thought you knew I did. 
I thought you, you see, so infinitely cleverer than you 
really are, that I meant to marry you. I thought it 
was wonderful of you to keep up the farce even with 
me." 

" There was a time when I was sincere," cried Esther. 
" I began by imposture and I ended by it, but for a time 
I believed absolutely in the Voices." 

"That makes no diflFerence," said Stallard. "You've 
been a fool. You've thrown up everything for nothing, 
and you've most probably ruined me into the bargain. 
But if I'm done for, I'll be done for alone. I won't be 
saddled with a woman who's made me look like a fool to 
all the world — a laughing-stock." 

He lashed out, careless of her pain in his frenzy of rage 
and mortification. 

" Have you never cared at all for me ? " she cried. 
" You couldn't speak to me like this if you had even oared 
a little, Paul ? " 

"No," he said, pausing for words that should wound 
most surely this woman who had taken riches and honour 
and ease away from him for no tangible reason. " No. 
I've never loved you." 

Esther gazed at him with a look of such desperate en- 
treaty, and love, and agony that a much worse man than 
Stallard might have been moved by it to take a woman 
he wanted^to^get rid of. 
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A most fascinating work by the greatest and most attractlye 

actress of a generation 

BLLBN TERRY 

The Story of my Life 

In one handsome volume, demy 8vo, cloth giltt 6s. net 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 

This record of Miss Ellen Terry's life in her own words is one 
of the most charmingly written and absorbingly interesting books 
that has appeared for many a day. It is not a mere catalogue of 
theatrical events, but a personal story of Ellen Terry's life, in 
which she reviews her past experiences and describes the people 
with whom she has come in contact both on and off the stage. 
The illustrations in the book have been selected from a large and 
unique collection of theatrical and other portraits in the possession 
of Miss Terry, and comprise photographs and drawings of the 
great actress from her earliest appearance in public to thm 
present day, and portraits of members of her family, and of 
well-known men and women with whom she has associated. 

Among well-known artists whose pictures are reproduced are 
James McNeil Whistler ; G. F. Watts, R.A. ; John S. Sargent, 
R.A. ; Solomon J. Solomon, R.A. ; The Honble. John Cofiier; 
Bernard J. Partridge, etc. 

It was originally intended to issue this book in the first 
instance in two volumes at one guinea, but in view of the 
immense popularity of our foremost English actress — so clearly 
demonstrated on the occasion of the recent public presentation 
to her — the publishers have decided to produce the ixx)k in one 
volume at a price cheap enough to place it within the reach of 
her hundreds of thousands of admirers. 

A Book to possess, not merely to boirow 
A limited Edition of 1,000 copies on foolscap 4to 
(6f by Si) in special binding, and with extra photogravure 
plates and additional illustrations , 250 copies of which are 
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In one handsome volume^ 7 x loj, cloth gilt and gtlt top, 16s. net 

With 30 full-page coloured plates, reproduced on an 

uncoated paper from original paintings, and many 

decorations by WILLY POQANY 

These remarkable illustrations are by the 
clever Hungarian artist, whose work has 
attracted considerable attention both in 
England and on the Continent 

Mr. Pogany knows his Faust very 
thoroughly, and has fully entered into the 
spirit of the wdrk. Realising the immense 
scope Goethe's drama offers to the imagi- 
nation, he has painted a series of pictures 
of rare beauty and originality. These are 
reproduced by an expensive process on a 
pure uncoated paper with permanent inks 
which will retain their brilliant colour for 
all time, and, unlike other art books printed 
on coated or highly finished papers, will 
not fade nor lose their original colouring. 

A large'paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, 

specially bound in vellum and gold, with an 

additional Coloured Plate, each copy numbered 

and signed by the artist^ £2 2s. net. 
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George Grenfell 
and the Congo 



The Life and Work of a Great Traveller 

A Hlftory and Descriptloo of tkt CONGO INDEPENDENT STATE AND 
ADJOINlNa DISTRICTS OF CONGOLAND, togttlitr with sooit AccooBt 
of tbt NatlTt PooplM and tlitir Laa|na|es, tbt Fanna and Flora ; and 
ilmllar Notes oo TIB CAMER00N8 AND THE ISUND OF FERNANDO 
PO, tke wbolt Ponndad oi tbe Dlariti and RtMarebes of tbt late 
RtT. GEOROE GRENFELL, B.M.S.. F.R.G.S., on tbe Records of the 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY, and on Additional Information 
stntribttted by tbe AUTHOR, by the Rtf. UWSON FORFBITT, 
Mr. EMILE TORDAY, and others. 

In two large volumes ^ cloth gilt and gilt top^ 80s. net 

With 496 IlluatratlonB. 2 Photogravure Plates, and 14 Maps 

The late Rev. George Grenfell, who died recently on the 
Upper Congo, was, after Stanley, the leading explorer of the 
Ct)ngo Basin ; he also explored the Cameroons thirty years 
ago. He was a gold m^allist of the Royal Geographical and 
a member of many other learned societies, which have 
acknowledged his achievements as an explorer. Sir Harry 
Johnston is specially qualified to write on the life and work 
of Mr. Grenfell, whom he met some years ago on the Congo, 
as he has been a Consul in the regions where the late explorer 
laboured, besides which he has had much to do, as an official, 
with the Baptist mission in the Cameroons. The dianes 
and papers of Mr. Grenfell have been placed in Sir Harry 
Johnston's hands; he has also been entrusted with all the 
material that the Missionary Society could obtain from the 
stores of infonnation of Mr. Grenfell and of his colleagues 
on the Congo. Sir Harry has therefore been able to produce 
a comprehensive work on that little-known region. Mr. 
Grenfell was an expert photographer ; of the illustrations in 
the book at least 250 of them will be from Mr. Grenfell's 
beautiful pictures, besides which there will be contributions 
from other sources. 
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In 2 vols. J demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 84s. net 

With 2 Photogravures and 32 other lUustratlomi 

The tragedy of the emotions that made up the life of Anne 
Stuart and which hurried her to an early grave are depicted 
in this biography. All the children of James 1 1 were born to 
a heritage of sorrow ; but none suffered as did Anne, and her 
cross was not the less crushing because one half of its burden 
was the weight of her own transgressions, whilst the other 
half was made up of a long series of domestic misfortunes 
whose bitterness can only be fully realised by those who 
themselves have wept by the graves of their children. 

Political and religious problems must have their place in 
a biography of Anne. But in a study that would reveal the 
heart of the woman herself, the personages who touched 
more or less intimately the circle of her life are more 
illuminating than political theories or religious tenets. The 
Princess was what she was because all the belles and the 
beaux, the soldiers and the statesmen, the parsons and the 
priests of her day were what they were. If only giants in 
intellect can rise above the cross of mental vision engendered 
by environment, then the Princess Anne never had a chance, 
and censure of her deficiencies must ever melt into pity. She 
will be seen in these pages a gay and irresponsible maid at 
the Court of Charles II, a consummate actress at the Court of 
James II. Anne's marriage was fruitful in every disappoint- 
ment that could wither the heart of a woman. The history of 
those long years consecrated to motherhood is a history of 
tears. But the darkest chapter of every human story has its 
contrast of light relief. It was so in Anne's relations with 
her friends and favourites, and this comedy, lost, alas I upon 
the Queen, will emerge in these pages. 
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4. FITZQBRAI.D MOLLOY 

Victoria Regina: 

Her Court and Her Subjects 

From the Aooeselon to the Death of the Prince Consort 

By th« Author of "Our Sailor King.** etc. 

In 2 vols., demy Svo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2<s« net 

With 18 niostratlonB, Inoludlng 2 PhotograTure Frontlspleoea 

In this book the author has made an attempt to supply a 
picturesque narrative of Queen Victoria's reign from her 
Accession to the death of the Prince Consort, The whole story 
is one of incalculable value as showing the opinion of our 

grogress formed bv foreign visitors during the reign, such as the 
zar Nicholas of Russia, Louis Philippe, King William of 
Prussia, the King of Ssucony, Leopold of the Belgians, and the 
Emperor of the French. The volumes are fully illustrated with 
portraits. 

PHILIP QIBBS 

King's Favourite: 

The Love Story of Robert Carr and Lady Essex 

By thft Author of "The Roniance of Ocorgt Villkrs, First Duke 
of Buckingham** 

In demy 8ro, cloth gilt and gilt top, 16e. net 

With Photogravnxe Plate and other IlliutratlonB 

In the reigns of the Stuart kings, when English life was full of 
fomance, there is no more romantic story than the rise and fall 
of Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset. And in the heart of it there 
is a passionate drama of love, as full of human interest as any 
tale told by the great masters of historical romance. 

It has never been fully told until now ; yet in the State papers 
of the nation there are the fullest and most vivid details of a 
great career which ended in ruin, and of a guilty love which 
dragged down the noblest names in England. 

A story of passion and of cold-blooded murder, it yet has in it 
the stuff of true tragedy and of historic drama. Not Sir Walter 
Scott or Alexander Dumas, those wizards of romance, have 
written a narrative more exciting in its deep human interest than 
this true tale told vivtdlty by Mr. Phillip Oibbt. 
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GEORGE P. UPTON 

The Standard 
Concert Guide 

A Handbook of the Standard Synfi phonies, Oratoplos, 

Cantatas, and Symphonic Poems for the 

Concert Goer 

Author of " Musical Memortes," "The Standard Operas." " The 
Standard Light Operas," ** Woman In Music, etc. 

In small crown 8vo, 6s. net 

With many Portraits. 

The author has sought to present a compact and handy 
concert ^uide to the public through the realm of the symphony, 
symphonic poem, oratorio, and cantata. The text has been 
made as untechnical as possible, so as to be intelligible to those 
unacquainted with the science of music, and the work is offered 
to the public with the hope that it may prove useful for general 
reference, and satisfactory as a '* Standard Concert uuide." 
The volume is enriched with portraits of the composers whose 
works are described in it. 



QBORGB P. UPTON 

The Standaird Operas 

A new and much enlarged edition of a work that has run 
through many earlier editions 

In small orown Svo, 500 pages t 6s. net 

With 150 Portrait Illustrations 

This work has been prepared for the general public rather 
than for musicians; technicalities have been avoided as far as 
possible, the aim being to give lovers of opera a clear under- 
standing of the works they are likely to hear and thus heighten 
their enjoyment. There is a brief but comprehensive sketch of 
each of the operas contained in the modem repertory with a 
notice of the composer, the story of the opera, and the character 
of the music, its prominent scenes and numbers, and interesting 
historical information. 
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BARONESS ORCZY 

The Elusive Pimpernel 

By the Author of "The Scarlet Pimpernel" 

This novel contains further exciting 
incidents in the life of the Scarlet Pimpernel 
during the French Revolution after the 
King's death. It will be about the same 
length as "The Scarlet Pimpernel/' and 
most of the characters in that novel reappear 
in the new book — especially Chauvelin, the 
French agent. Some new personages also 
appear on the scene. 
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New 6s. Novels 

DOROTHBA CONYBR8 

Aunt Jauie and 
Uncle James 

By the Author of " Three Oirls and a Hermit,'* 
"The Strayings of Sandy," etc. 

A new semi-sporting humorous book by the 
author of the popular novel '* The Strayings 
of Sandy," which is now in its seventh 
edition and still greatly in demand. 

" Mrs. Conyers writes well and brightly, and would carry along 
even one with no interest in horses. She is philosophically 
detached in her attitude, and depicts the drawbacks of Ireland 
very faithfully. Her stories go with a brogue, and a "let,** and 
can be heartily praised.'* — Daily Mail, 



Mrs. BAILLIE SAUNDERS 

The Mayoress's 
Wooing 

By the Author of " Saints in Society '* 

A clever story with an ingenious plot 
worked out with great dexterity to an unex- 
pected conclusion. The interest of the 
reader is sustained from the first to the last 
page. 
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New 6s. Novels 

ROBBRT HICHBN8 

A Spirit in Prison 

By the Author of '* The Oardeo of Allah." eto. 
With niuatraUona by 0YBXJ8 OIJNEO 

This is the only new novel of Mr. Hichens 
that will be published this year. It is a long 
story of 200,000 words, making a book of 460 
pages and shows the popular author at his 
best. The scenes are in Italy and the studies 
of the principal characters, including a 
charming heroine, are amongst the author's 
most brilliant achievements, while the local 
colour and atmosphere reflect the subtle 
cleverness displayed in "The Garden of 
Allah.'' 



"RITA" 

The House 
called Hurrish 

By the Author of ** Peg the Rake." *' Souli." "The Slfmcr." etc. 

This is a long and important new novel, in 
which, like " Peg the Rake '* and others of 
her successful books, " Rita" deals with the 
fortunes of an Irish family. 
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New 68. Novels 

ROBBRT HUQH •■N80N 

The Conventionalists 

By the Author of "The Sentimentalists," 
" Lord of the World," etc. 

" The Conventionalists " is in no way a sequel to the 
" Sentimentalists," although a few of the characters of 
the earlier book reappear in secondary positions. It is a 
study of the effect of what is called the "Supernatural" 
coming suddenly upon a conventional member of a very 
conventional county family — ^the effect upon himself and 
his relations. Although a conversion to Catholicism is 
one incident in the hero's career, it is in no way a 
controversial book, as all argument is suppressed ; no 
conclusion is definitely reached, but the reader is left 
confronted by the very old problem as to which is the 
higher life, the conventional life of the world and the 
extremely unconventional and apparently fantastic life 
of those who are called " Contemplatives." 



HENRY HARLAND 

The Royal End 

By the Author of "The Cardinal's SnufT-Box," "My Lady 
Paramount," " My Friend Prosper©," etc. 

"The Royal End" is the last and only remaining 
unpublished novel of the late Mr. Henry Harland. 
Fastidious writer that he was, the present story is 
equal, if not superior, in merit to his best work. The 
hero and heroine of this tale are of the regular Harland 
types, while his charming gift of portraying character, 
his delicate irony, and his finished style, whether it 
is employed in description or dialogue, are all present 
in a delightful Italian and New England setting. 
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This novel is new in its sc 
make a wide appeal to the lai 
principal characters arc a robt 
Christian, his wife and daug[htc 
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book. 



H. C. ■ 

Colonel Sto\ 

A LONQ COMPI 

Author of "TiM Ood of Cb 

This is a stirring historical romai 
of Roundhead and Cavalier. It hai 
considered the great advantage of 
and it is written with all the vigour 
placed Mr. Bailey in the front rank 



■VBLYN ■VBRI 

The GuardiAi 



Ne^v 6s. Novels 



Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 

The Supreme Test 

By the Author of "ThiUassa." "A Dull Girl's Destiny." etc. 

A new novel upon which the author has been at work for some 
time. It is expected that the book will be as popular as her 
other well-known story, **Thc Man Who Won," now in its 
twenty-fifth thousand. The author*s reputation has been grow- 
ing rapidly, and her work is so good that it justifies the belief 
that her popularity will largely increase. 



Mrs. ABNBA8 GUNN 

We of the 

Never Never 

This vividly realised narrative, by the author of "The Little 
Black Princess," a book which found great favour in the 
Colonies, is quite out of the ordinary, and will make a special 
appeal to those who really know what life is in the " Never 
Never" — the untrodden country of Australia, away behind 
the " Back of Beyond." It is a true presentation of life on 
one of the great cattle runs three hundred miles from a town ; 
and the experiences of the ** Little Missus," who joins her 
husband, sharing his lot, unwelcomed at first by the stock- 
men, but winning her way through, makes most enjoyable 
reading, and incidentally some most delightful characters are 
introduced 
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Recent 6s. Novels 

G. B. BURGIN 

A Woman's Way 

Author of " Fanuela," "The Shutters of Silence,'* etc. 

Mr. G. B. Burgin*s new novel is a charming story of London 
life, wherein little Julian Carruthers Penshurst Cholmondeley 
St. Aubyn, Earl of Grayse, loves Phyllis Carterette as a child 
and loses sight of her for many years. There is a mystery about 
Julian's mother, of which he is kept in ignorance. Julian is tired 
of his order, and wishes to escape from it. How he does so, and 
comes back to it again, and learns to face the sad realities oflife, 
the grim truth of his mother's shame and her love for Nick 
Paryll, is told with a thoroughly characteristic mingling of pathos 
and humour. 

PERCY WHITE 

Love and the Poor Suitor: 

A Novel of Domestic and Social Life 

Author of "The West End.** **Mr. Bailey Martin." etc. 

A young couple of gentle birth, after struggling vainly 
against the temptation, decide to take the risks and marry 
on nothing. There is thus created a moving and interesting 
comedy in which all the social forces are arrayed against the 
endurance of their affection. Will their love wither in the stem 
atmosphere of conflict, or come triumphant out of the storm ? 
This is the drama which the reader is called upon to study. 



DOROTHEA OONYER8 

Three Girls and a Hermit 

4th EDITION 

Author of "The Strayings of Sandy,** **The Boy, Some Horses and the 
Girl." "Cloth versus Silk,'* "The Thorn Bit," etc. 

** It makes delightful reading. The hunting field gives scope 
for much rollicking fun ; but the description of scenery through 
which horses and hunters and huntsmen and huntswomen 
career in their mad, headlong, breakneck way is vividly and 
feelingly pictured. Bright in its beginning, tender in its ending, 
we thank Miss Conycrs warmly lor an excellent story." — 
Morning Post. 
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A New Book by tho popular Welsh Novelist 
ALLEN RAINE 

All in a Month and Other Stories 

By the Author of **A Welsh Witch.'* *'Toiti SaUs." etc. 

In cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 

In this new volume by Allen Raine will be found some charm- 
ing studies of Welsh life and character which are sure of a warm 
welcome from her numerous readers throughout the world. 

ALLEN RAINE 

Neither Storehouse nor Bam 

3rd Large Edition 

In cloth gilt, 6s. 

'* The very contrast between this exquisite Welsh story and 
the fashionable novel of the day should secure for it a warm 
reception. No true taste can fail to appreciate the charms of 
the story. A work of true literature."— Scotsman, 

A RECORD 

1,837,500 Copies 

OF 

Allen Raine' s Novels 



HAVE BEEN ISSUED 

In cloth gilt, 8fl. 6d. each. 



Qarthowen 213,000 

A Welsh Witch 241,000 

On the Win^ of the 

Wind 284,000 

By Berwen Banks 221,500 

The above figures do not include the American Sales 
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Qneen of the Rashes 104,000 

Hearts of Wales 202,000 

A Welsh Singer 310,000 

Ton Sails 240,000 
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Hutchinson^s Select No^ 

UNIFORM EDITION 

Each in crown 8vo, handsome cloth giltt 8s. 6d 

Gold in the Gutter .. Charles Garvi 

The Rose of Life M. E. Braddo 

Prisoners Mary Cholmoi 

Fair Margaret H. Rider Ha^ 

VotumeM mirtady PubUabed— 

1 The Cuckoo In tht Nest Mrs. Oliphant 

3 A House In Bloomsbury Mrs. Oliphant 

4 The Vengeance of James Vanslttart Mrs. J. H. Needell 
6 The Herltaire of Langdale Mrs. Alexander 

8 A Marriage Ceremony Ada Cambridge 

9 Fidelia Ada Cambridge 

10 The Mistress of Quest Adeline Sergeant 

11 Roger Vanbrugb's Wife Adeline Sergeant 

12 A Welsh Singer Allen Raine 

13 The 5tory of an African Farm ... Olive Schreiner 

14 Tatterley Tom Gallon 

16 The IdoUMaker Adeline Sergeant 

17 Grif B. L. Farjcon 

18 A 5tumbler In Wide Shoes R. Sutcliffe March 

19 Dr. Luttreirs First Patient Rosa N. Carey 

20 Tom Sails Allen Raine 

21 Woman and the Shadow Arabella Kenealy 

22 By Right of Sword A. W. Marchmont 

23 Into the Highways and Hedges ... F. F. Montresor 

21 At the Cross Roads P. P. Montresor 

25 By Berwen Banks Allen Raine 

2(3 Oarthowen Allen Raine 

27 Mollie*s Prince Rosa N. Carey 

iih A Dash for a Throne A. W. Marchmont 

Vi Ufe*8 Trivial Round Rosa N. Carey 

30 A Double Thread Ellen Thorneycroft 

31 A Corner of the West Edith Henrietta Pc 

3-2 The Minister of State j. A. Steuart 

34 The Farringdons Ellen Thorneycroft 

35 My Lady Frivol Rosa N. Carey 

36 The Love of Richard Herrick Arabella Kenealy 

37 Babs the Impossible Sarah Grand 

38 In High Places M. E. Braddon 

39 A Welsh Witch Allen Raine 

40 Paul Kelver Jerome K. Jerome 

41 The Yellew Van Richard Whiting 

42 Place and Power Ellen Thorneycroft 

44 On the Wings of the Wind Allen Raine 

45 Love Decides Charles Garvice 

47 HearU of Wales Allen Raine 

48 Linked by Fate Charles Garvice 

49 In the Name of a Woman A. W. Marchmont 

60 A Lost Eden M. E. Braddon 

61 The Rosa of Life M. B. Braddon 

S2 The Man who Won Mrs. Baillie-Reynol 

63 Love the Tyrant Charles Garvice 

64 Queen of the Rushes Allen Raine 

66 Thalaasa Mrs. Baillie-Reynol 

67 Kate of Kate Hall Ellen Thorneycroft 

and A. L. Pelkin 

68 A Quaker Wooing Mrs. Fred Reynoldi 

60 A Girl of Spirit Charles Garvice 

60 Where Love Leads Charles Garvice 

61 A Doll Olrl*s Destiny Mrs. BaillieReynol< 
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Library of Standard Biographies 

Xaoh with frontiipleoe portrmlt nawly edited with notei. 

ohronologloal taUe and index 

320—340 pp. in fooUcap »w>., cloth gilt. Is. net per volume 

Limp leather, richly gilt and gilt top, 8s. net per volume 



Tka AitoMoirafky of Btifuili Fmklli 
To whUh to addad Jand ■Mrksa eoa- 

UbuMO^ Bdltodbf ■dgUlMdMMII. 

Tk« Ult •! TtoMS AraeM, D.D. 
AbrldCBd ud CdAad by Arfhu 

Tto Early Lilt of « 

Books I.-IX. of tho i 

Edited bj W. TIM ITnohtoMBh 

Tkd Life of Olhor CiMivcll 

•7 Tbanaa CarlyU 
AbrMCBdud Idltod b7 adfar 



Tke Lift of Swicl iohBSoa 

By Jmmm Boawell 

Abrtdiad and Edited by Boflav Jnggm 

MtBtiri of Btflveioto Gtlllal 

Wrlttan by himaalf, and tnnaUlad by 



MtBotri of Marlt Aatolettto 

By lladasM OamyftB. 
With blocraphlml 



Tfu Pall Mall OaaetU tayt: "Mtttrt. Htstchlntoa*s 'Ubrwy of 
Standard Biographltt* is the chcaptst and bnt venture at popularising 
good biographies that has yet been attempted. The publistaera, printers 
and binders arc all to be congratulated on an ezoeUent tnterpriaa.*' 
The Menelrs of Napoleoa Btaaparta 

From tha rranoh of F. da BoonrlaniM 
▲brldsad and Edltad b j Edgsf laBdfltaoa 

Tbe Lite tf Jthi Wtslty 

By Robart touttaaj 

▲brldfad and Edltad br Arthmr Eayaolds 

Tbe Lite tt OIlTtr atldialtk 

liy John Voratar 

Abrldfed and Edltad bj Bo«v I&gpea 

The Life of Nelson 

hy Hobart Soathaj 
KdlUMl by ▲. D Fowaf 

Tbe Life of RobtrC Boras 

By John Qlbaon Loakhart 
▲brtdtfi-d and Edltad bj J. M. noea 

Tht Lite of Queen Ellzabetb 

By Arnwn Striokland. 

AbrU^-Ml and Edltad bj I. k. Tajlor 

Tbe Life of Sir Walter Scott 

by John Ol))«on Loakhart 
Abridgfd and Edltad by J. II, 

Tbe Life of Wellington 

ByWH Maxwell , 

Abridged and Edltad by Ray. L. T. Dodd Campaa by F- Barrlara 

"Considering the quaUtivs of the paper. the printing, and the binding. 
the claim that this is the best value ever offered to the public is fully 

maintained."— Tru/li. ______ 

The ''Classic Novels" 

With lUuatratlons by Oeorge Orulkshank. "Phis." eto. 

In cloth gilt, Is. M. net per volume. In limp leather, gilt and 

gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 

By HENRY FIELDING 

1 he History of Aaiella. 2 vols. 
Mr. Jonatbaa Wild, and A Joaraey froB 
tbis World to tbe Next. 1 voL 

By TOBIA8 8MOLLETT 

Tbe Adventures of Roderick Random. 

1 vol. 
Tbe Adventures of Peregrine Pickle. 

2 vols. 
Tbe Expedition of Hnnipbry Clinker. 

1 vol. 
Tbe Novels of LAURBNOB 8TBRNB complete lo One VeleeM 

''Tristram Shandy" and "A Sentimental Journey" 

With lUustrations by George Orulkshank 
Both ufuxbridged and cofftPrising iogetlttr 762 pagtM 
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Tbe History of Too Jones. 2 vols. 
Tbe Adventures of Joseph Andrews. 

1 vol. 



Tbe Adventures of Ferdlaaad Coaat 
FatboD. 1 vol. 

Sir Lanacelot Oreavca, aid tbo Advca- 

tnres of aa AtOBi. 1 voL 



" The last word In tb« matter of cheupn^B,"- BriHth W00kJy, 

Hutchinson's Popular Classics 

Each volume cloth gilt, size 7X4}, ^*^ designed title page 

and frontispieces on art paper, some with numerous 

illustrations, lOd. net. 

In full lambskin leather, richly gilt and gilt top. Is. 6d. net, 

1 Darwln'8 Origin of Speoies. With dlagnm and portrait, and with 

note by J. W. Mathews. B.A.. smnxnarlaing the develoinnent of the 
Darwinian Theory since 1859, and also glossary. 488 i>ages. 

2 Brete Harte's Tales of the Argonauts and Verse. 423 pages. 

3 Lytton'B Last Days of Pompeii. 487 pages. 

4 Waterton's Wanderings In South America. With sketch map. 

notes, and biographical data by W. A. Harding. FJ^.S., and with por- 
trait and illustrations. 259 pages. 

5 Leigh Hunt's The Town. With 30 illustrations. 626 pages. 

6 Robert Browning's Poems. Vol. I. S74 pages. With Portrait. 

7 Bobert Browning's Poems. Vol. ii. 63S pages, with Portrait. 

8 An Anthology of Humorous Verse. Edited by Theodore A. Cook. 

including many copyright poems. 343 pages. 

9 Eeble'S Christian Year. With Illustrations. 

10 Sir W. Laird Clowes's Four lodem Naval Campaigns. With 

16 Maps and Plans. 

11 The Satires and Epistles of Horace, in Latin and English. The 

Eniilish Version by Philip Francis. The Latin text based on that of 
MUlIer's is edited by Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, formerly fellow of Christ's 
College. Cambridf^e, who has also added an index of names. 

12 Charles Dickens's Christmas Books. 

13 Hamilton's Memoirs of the Count de Grammont 

14 Sheridan's Complete Plays. 

15 Goldsmith's Vioar of Wakefield and ) In one 
Addison and Steele's Sir Roger de Coverley. ) volume. 

16 Goethe's Faust (Anster's Translation). 

17 The Poems of Richard Lovelace. 

18 Doran's Monarchs Retired from Business. Vol. I. 

19 Doran's Monarchs Retired from Business. Vol. II. 

20 Thomas k Eempls's Of the Imitation of Christ With a Preface 

by the Rev. George Tyrrell, S.J. 

21 Thackerair's Henry Esmond. 

22 DeUtzsch's Jewish Artisan Life in the Time of Christ. The 

translation made expressly for this edition. 

23 Charles Dickens's Pickwick Papers. Vol I. 

24 Charfes Dickens's Pickwick Papers. Vol. II. 

25 The Odes of Horace. In Latin and English. The English Version by 

Philip Francis. The Latin text based on that of MQller's. Edited by 
Mr. W. H. D. Rouse, formerly Fellow of Christ's College. Cambridge, 
who has added an index of names. 

26 Oliver Wendell Hohnes's Autocrat of the Breakfiuit Table. 

27 Miss Mltford's Tales of Our Village. (First Series). 

28 Michael Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. With mas. 

29 Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

30 Charles Dickens's Tale of Two QitieB and ) In one 

WlUde Colllns's A Rogue's Ufe. f vdnme. 

31 Buxney'g History of the Buooaneera of America. 
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HUTCHINSON'S 6°- NOVELS 



A Series <if OopyHght Novate 

CLEARLY AND WELL PRINTED FROM 
NEW TYPE ON GOOD PAPER 



New Volumea for 1908 



158 Kitty the Rag 

154 The Artful Miss DUl 

155 Ksrra's Fate 

156 A Victory Won 

157 Adam'B Clay 

158 Thalassa 

I5y Whosoever Loveth 

160 The Cruise of the Make Belleyes ... 

161 The Three Essentials 

162 Prisoners 

163 Austin Friars 

164 Clytie 

165 The Way of the Spirit 

]6(i The Thorn Bit 

167 A Lstdy of the Regency 

168 NellofShomeMiUs 

169 Miser Farebrother 

170 The Web of the Spider 

171 Gerald Estcourt 

172 In Subjection 

173 Love for an Hour is Love for Ever ... 

174 Married In Haste 

n^ Louie Lonsdale 

I7i: The Man Stealers 

177 The Trampling of the Lilies 

178 Queer Lady Judas 

179 A Son of Empire 

180 The Adventures of Police- Constable 

Vane. MA 

181 Love Rules the Camp 

182 The Heart of the Dancer 

183 The Marriage Lease 

184 OUvia and Others 

185 The Story of a Passion 

186 The Stumbling Block 

187 A Secret Inheritance 

AI.RO 

152 Marie Corelli: The Writer and the 
Woman 



"Rfta- 

F. Frankfort Moore 

Cfaarlet Oarvice 

Annie S. Swan 

Cosmo Hamilton 

Mrs. Baillie-Rcynolds 

William Le Queux 

Tom Gallon 

Dorothea Gerard 

Mary Cholmondeley 

Mrs. J. H. Riddell 

Joseph Hatton 

H. Rider Haggard 

Dorothea Conyers 

Mrs. Stepney Rawson 

Charles Garvice 

B. L. Farjcon 

H.B.Marriott Watson 

Florence Marryat 

Ellen Thome^-croft Fcwler 

Amelia Barr 

Evelyn Everett-Green 

Emma Jane Worboise 

M. P. Shiel 

Rafael Sabattni 

"Rita- 

Morley Roberts 

Alice and Claude Askew 
Lleut.-Col. Andrew C. P. 

Haggard 
Percy White 
P. Frankfort Moora 
Charles Garvlce 
Charles Oarvice 
Justus Miles Porman 
B. L. Farieon 

T. F. G, Cofttes and R 
WaneoBcU 
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Recent Natural History BooKa 

Bach m richly gilt cloth (7} by S)^ rounded comers , 6s. net 

A second large edition has been Immediately reauired of 
Mr. Finn's handy book for lovers of Bird Life 

FRANK FINN, B.A., F.Z.8., etc. 

Lai€ Deputy Suptriniendent, Indian Museum, Calcutta 



Birds of the 
Countryside 



Author of " Fancy Pheasants," '* Fancy Water Fowl." " Garden and 
Aviary Birds of India." *' The Birds of Calcutta." etc. 

With 12 Coloured Plates. 

118 Illustrations from Photographs printed on Art Paper 

and numerous Outline Drawings 



By the Bame Author 

Pets and 

Hoiv to Keep Them 

With a large number of Illustrations from Photographs 
and 12 Coloured Plates 

It contains short and popularly written accounts of the 
various animals commonly kept as pets, together with 
practical directions for their treatment, and includes 
domestic animals^ such as canaries and guinea-pigs, and such 
wild species, whether British or foreign, as are commonly to 
be met with in captivity. 



Recent Natural History Boolla 

Uniform with ' Bixdi of the Ctonntryikto" 
F. BDWARD HULMB, F.L.S., FAJL, «to. 

Wild Fruits of the 
Countryside 

Author of ** Familiar Wild Plowcn.** " Butttrflici and Moths 
of tbt Couotrytid*.** cte.< ate 

In cloth, richly gilt (7} by 3), rounded com€rt, fis. net 

With 36 Coloured Plates by the Author, and 
25 Illustrations Arom Photographs on Art Paper 

A very useful and interesting little book descriptive of the 
wild fruits that one finds in the hedges and woods of the 

countryside. 



FRANK FINN, B.A., F.Z.8., •to. 

The World's Birds 

A simple and popular olasslfloatlon of the birds of the 
World 

Author of " Birds of the Countryside." etc. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 6m, net 

With 55 Illustrations ftom Photographs and 
numerous Drawings 

In this work will be found set forth a classification of aU 
existing birds in their natural families, and information of 
practical and scientific interest concerning these given in m 
concise form. 



A, C. FowUr, Prinier, 6, Tenitr Si.t Moorfitld*, B.C. 
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